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W THE: 


Refllions on Er LOQU * NCE: 


v8 the 1 84e, to be os 0 of in 
this Second Volume, there is none that 1 
can better account for to the Publick, than 
this of Eloquence being furniſh'd with- 
ſuch admirable Memoirs from the . Rhetorical Iuſtru- 
i 40715 of Ariſtotle, Cicero, and Quintilian ; whoſe + \ 
Works in this kind' are ſo exact, and their Pourtrait 
ll of Eloquence ſo juſt, and ſo accompliſt d, a to leave - 
no Room for our Improvements, nor even for. our | 
m UL — But in as much as they proceed by different | 
| ty to he: common End, i th is Perſwaſion, it 
will not be improper to explain their particular Me- 
thods for me an thoſe — ſhall — 
themſelues to the Art of Speaking; that every one | 
mg ogg hes K wr. s beſt to comport'| | .. 
with his own Genius. : | 
Ariſtotle, who by his. profe found Judęment and. F 
great Capacity, dives farther into almoſt all Subject, | 
than all other Writers, has diſcours'd of Eloquence+ - 3» 
with the trueſt Accuracy and Strittneſs of Method. EY 
e divides his Work into three Books, In the Firſt | 
e comprix es whatever may ſeem eſſential to Rhetorich, | 
ts Nature and Definition, the Matter about which it i 
s converſant, the End which it propoſes, the Means . 
wich it _— in order to the Attainment of this | | 
B * | 


. * Do Y 


The Ame preface to 7 


beer ke, are, its Proofs or Arguments. _ From. 
' hence. he... paſſes. un ta the- Deviſion- of - Rhetorich-into 
three kinds, the . g the | any yg 
and the Judiciary. Fibeſs i is ſubdivided i in- 
10 12 * ＋, | 
and De mqnſtzative"# 50 Pra 
and Di 450 . the Do into Accuſation and 
ee The En Y os who, berative kind is to 
ſhew what is uſeful an ide, ay what is not; 
45 alſo to debate whether 4. * Profitable 
ta he preſert d ta an Haneſt or wal. Cord, of. 
ſmall Good to a greater. The Demonſtrative 12 
is exerciſed in the praiſing of Vertue, and the diſ 
praiſing of Vice : Ana here 4 Author aa 1 
Lee B y Concerning the ects 0 
Prefs hs 757% raiſe.” 85 of W ind 
16. to ſappiy us 2 offenſive. or deſenſſue Weapons, 
for" the was ng of orhers, * the r frewrng "6 \ Our 
ſelves. - Nt >» Rs 
In the Lan Buok he Alder, wt true Kniwlede! 
of Hum une Nature, by hi curious Deſcriptions. of 


_ the. Manner: and Paſſions, "which are the ſhorteſt and 


ſureſt Ways that lead to the Heart of F. Tn thy 

conſiſts all the Art and” Method" of bis"Secon we Bool, 

aud indeud al the Torct, t the very Tife” f Elo. 
e. 

In the Third Book, be PROUD the" Nature of 
Diſcourſe," as compos d of Biction and Elocution. 
Here he diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral Seren a Or ations, 
and their fewer al Parts. in regard to the choice of 
Reaſonings, the uſe of Fij ures, and the well-ranging 
of Sentences. And tho? 6 K Deſign be admirable a 
propos d in general, it it ſtill more wonderful, 4s 
execmed in particular. Tb whole is truly a Maſter- 
piece, in which the ſeveral. Lines and Features meet 
with ' exatt- Proportion in the finiſd a 9 uu 
For this great Nan, "who had as perfell 
n of Eloquence, as of Nature, bu 
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Cicero in his Oratorical Treatiſes is not ſo Me- 


thodical as. Ariſtotle, but more elegant and polite, 
which, is his inſeparable. Character. We muſt own 
him to be always ſolid, but then he is not always the 


mot regular, 46 aiming rather ta pleaſe than to in- 


ſtrudt. Not but that upon ſtrict Attenticn and 

cloſer Niem, me may diſcauer 4 ſecret Order and 
Method which he has very faithfully obſerv d. But 
he is not willing that all the World ſhould be ac- 


quainted\ with. his Method. The. Rules he follows, 


are ſuch as the Learned only can diſtinguiſh, and ſuch 
as he. makes uſe of only to guard his, Diſcourſe from 


that Dryneſs, and that Incoberency to mhich an Au- 


thor muſt . expaſe himſelf, mho undertakes to reduce 
Things to Art, and Principles, which have nat hither- 
to been. brought. unden the ſame. Confinement. All 
which he. has perform d with that Order and Grace, 
that we may affirm there's no Author from whom 4 
Man may gather ſo much Fruit and Benefit, ſo much 
Politeneſs and Elegance, ſo much Solidity and good 
Kenſe, as from Cicero. In which regard we cannot 
but applaud: the happy Fate. of Eloquence, that he wha 
carry dit to its higheſt Perfection in Practice, ſhould 


at the ſame. time adarn it with his Precepts. 


Hie had in his younger Tears, and for his own pri- 


vate Uſe. drawn. ſome Sketches of this Art, which 
in his. Maturity of Age and Judgment his Brother 


prevail'd with him to touch over and finiſh. The 
Sum of his three Books de Oratore, as follows. 
At the Entrance of the firſt Book, he demonſtrates, 
that an Orator who. mould excel in his Profeſſion, muſt 


be an uniuerſal Scholar; contrary. to his Brothers 


Opinion, who. thought a leſs extended Knowledge to 


be ſufficient ; and to that of Scevola, who main- - 


tain d, that nothing more was neceſſary\, than to he 
Kill d in the Practice and Forms of the Bar. The 
> . B 2 15 Di. 
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I he Author's Preface to 


. (for the whole is written by way of Dialogue, and 


enrich'd with all the Graces of fine Converſation ) 
is rather a Panegyrick upon Eloquence, to ive us 4 
noble Idea of it, than an Inſtruftion to aſſiſt us in at- 
(( V CTY, OTE N'S FLIGY 
In a word, his whole Buſineſs is to draw the Pi- 
cture of an accompliſh'd Orator. Having ſettled the 
End of Eloquence, he proceeds to diſtinguiſh its three 


Kinds, according to Ariſtotle ; and obſerves, that 


the Judiciary Kind is wholly directed to Right and 
Equity, the Deliberative Kind to Profit, and the De- 
monſtrative to Glory and Dignity. Hence" he paſſes 
to the Diviſion of Parts, and the univerſal” Octono- 
my of a Diſcourſe; and deſcends to the ſeveral 


| Rules that concern the Purity, the Perſpicuity, the 


Ornaments and the Decorum of Speech. He concludes 


with the Laws of Pronunciation; and obſerves, that 


Things which depend moſt upon Nature may yet be 


improv'd and rettifyd by the Succours ef Art. 
And upon this occaſion he cenſures thoſe who' pretend 


that the Gift of Speaking is attain d by meer Uſe and 
Exerciſe, not conſidering that Men learn to ſpeak ill, 
only by ſpeaking ill, that is, by ſpeaking without due 
Preparation of Thought. For, ſays he, as much as 
Things that are digeſted by Study, excel thoſe that 
are unpremeditated ; ſo much Things committed to 


Writing excel thoſe that are yy ſtudied, or con- 
'f 


ceiv'd. He then enlarges npen the ſeveral Sciences 


that are neceſſary to ſupply an Orator with a good 


Stock of Senſe; Eloquence being but a Trifle if not 
ſupported by ſuch a Fund. Theſe are the Springs 


from whence an Orator is to draw all his Streams; 


and this is the way that Craſſus, in this Firſt Book 


 chalks out to Cotta and Sulpitius to lead them to 4 


compleat Maſtery in the Art of Speaking. 
And becauſe the ſame Gentlemen arg urgent with 
bim to explain his own Method, and to lay open the 
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dme Reflexions on Eloquence. 


Myſtery of this whole Art, he engages Antonius o 
undertake it, who had compos'd a Tratt to this pur poſe, 
and wha accordingly enters upon the Subject in the 
Second Book. What he ſays, is much the ſame with © 
that which. Ariſtotle delivers in his ſecond Book of 
| Rhetorick, concerning the Knowledge of Humane Na- 


4 | ; 8 7 1 
ture, and the entring into Man's Heart by the way of 


his Paſſions, Inclinations and Manners; which he 


deſcribes with the utmoſt Advantage, He proceeds 


to the other Qualities neceſſary to accompliſh an Ora- 


tor: And then enters into the particular Deſcription 
of the ſive Parts of an Oration, each of which he 


touches with very maſterly Strokes. Here he recites_ 
in brief all that Train of Precepts which are wont to 


be dict ated in the Schools of Rhetorack : And while 
he is expreſſing his Diſlike of theſe, he falls at the ſame 


time into the almoſt infinite Variety of Court Buſineſs 


and Oueſtions of Lam: And tho this may ſeem the 
drieſt and leaſt entertaining Enquiry, in all the Com- 


paſs of  Eloquence, he has yet manag d it agreeably, 


and like a Gentleman. In the ſame fine manner he 


| points out the ſeveral M 256 of eſtabliſhing, or over- 


throwing, the Proofs and Arguments in ** 
which he reduces under common Heads; and ſo lea 


thoſe, who are born with a Talent for public Speak- 
ing, to the true Source and Fountain of Oratory : 
Kill artfully excufing himſelf, as not preſuming to 
give Rules, hut barely to deliver what he bad learn” 
by Experience of Buſineſs, and Courſe of Tears. In 


the laſt place he illuſtrates the pathetick Pat, after 
a new Way, and with a different Turn from all other 
Authors; eſpecially by his own Example in the Caſe 
of Norbanus and Cæpio, which he reports at 
large, and then teaches the Art of moving the* Aﬀe- 


(Hons according to the Rules of Ariſtotle. ' After 


which he engages Cæſar, who ts ſuppos'd to fall into 

the Company during this Conference, and who had 

the Reputation of ſurpaſſing all others in the * 8 
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and Fiveeh, of Raillery, to Jpe ek of that Par a ene 
of the brighteſt Ornaments ; ' Diſcourfe Je, When per. 
formed with Becency and good Grace, Cx far having 
ended this Tast, Antonſus returns to tbe Manage- 
ment of the B. Branches of ah Oratibn, the Exbr. 
dium, the Narration, rhe Confirmation, and the Con- 
cluſiov. He gives a ſummary View of + the Rules of 
Panegyrick ; ; and baving explain” d the Inpentiom and 


Diſpoſit ion of Speech, he only adds a Mord about 


Memory, and leaves Craſſus ro treat of Elqcution, 
Craſſus, in the third Botk undertakes this Part, 


And males all the Secret of it to conſiſt in Ry ings; : 


firſt, in ſpeakin finely, or ornamenta 87 N 70 
e 

recably to the Subject, by the Choice o FN Wor. 15 
Hat, Harmony and 2400 of 8 \ "There 
are, ſays he, two Kinds ef Ornaments" of Speech : 
The firſt Nu s diffus'd thro the whole Bays of 5 
Oration, rendring it Noble and Maje ſick, fi fir to attra 
the publick Admiration, to 172 kf the 10 and 
move the Spirths The ſecond , Kind ariſes 0 45 the 
Figures of Sen ſe ind Dictian; which that 
look well, muſt always be ſet in their proper Mack: Io 
on this latter Kind depends the Art of Ty e 
and Diminution; to aggrandize or 6; 
there is occaſion ; which alone may chaltetige all the 
Grace and all the Power of Oratory, wheh l per. 
form'd. He proceeds ta the Compo ſitiun of Style, b the 
framing of the Expreſſion, the Turn 0 Fr and 
all the Harmony of Speech, which muſt be adjuſter, 
ever to the Nicety of Syllables, that by charming?the 


Far, we may win and engage the Soul. He conc ues 


with giving the Rules for Action, which he extols, 
not only at the principal and moſt important Part, 


| but As the very Life and Spirit of true 1 hab 
Thus by tracing Cicero in his Three Books 


find the Footſteps of the Three Books © Anais, 
Without ſending. the Jens Dryzeſs ana * oy 
1 . 


. ane * 


Hie. Ad therefore I cut vom Mig hr Sei 
ems of Angelus Politian; who In ee W 5 
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„ i Qutatitian, — e 

, Nel, dnt rhar af Kriſtotlie h Cicero. 0 

takes his young Orator out of the very CHAM” * F 

a W the Arms of his Nurſe, to train him up for the Bar, | 
and to condutt him Step by Step thro” the ſeveral 

2 of Knowledge that are neceſſary to his Profeſſi- 

. In the firs} Book he puts him into the Hands of 

N a 4 Maſter, to form his Tongue by the initial 

Elements of Pronunciation and Grammar, In the Se- 

cond he brings him to the publick Schools of Rhetorick, 

eXpl4is the Nature of this Study, with its ſeveral 

Parts, and their mutual Relation and Dependence. 

Ig the Third Book he enters upon the Subject of Elo- 
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cutian, and.purſues it tothe, End of the ſixth. In the 


| ſeventh Bool ie treats of the. Diſpoſition and Occonomy 


f Diſcturſe, which he. garries on thro the four Books 
that fallaw. In the twelfth and laſt, be deſcribes all 
that belongs. to the Perſon af an rater 5 he gives the 


finij bing Strokes to his Mind andehis Behaviour, and 


— — - * 


inveſts hins with all the gend Qualities, of « Man of 


Honour and Vertue. This is the ſhort of Ariſtotle, 
Cicero and Quintilian in their ſeveral Methods. 


| But after all, if we would ſpeak the Truth, we muſt 
eſs, that whatever - Advantage Eloquence may 
e rerriv d from the 1 of ſo incomparable 


Maſters, there is ſtill leſs of Art than of Genius in 
it; and moſt Sußject that come into the Province of 
a4 Orator, are of ſuch 4 kind, 4s to. depend much 


more, in their Power and Efficacy, on the Opinion of 
the Hearers, than on the Knowledge. and Capacity of 


the Spealer. We are to diſcourſe before Aſſemblies 


where Ignorance bas alarge Majority: The Multi- 
tude indeed, is almoſt. perpetually the Judge of 
Speech: And me find Men of all. Profeſſions, mho 
realy ſpeak well, and have 4 Title to the Praiſe of 
Eloquence, tho they. are utter Strangers to it! Rules. 
But ſtill Art is ſerviceable in ſupplying the Defetts of 
Genius; and he that would be compleat in Eloquence, 
muſt joyn the Improvements of the one to the Talents 
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of the other; as hope to make appear in the follow: 
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es. more abſolute - Empire, than * 
of | Authority, or Force, to which we 
re, commonly ſubmit; no otherwiſe than 
115 in Decency, or by Conſtraint; yet 


Taſtes, which from time to time, impoſe up- 


on the World, and during the Im poſition, paſs Os 


7" for good. It was thus that Elogyence be- 


gan to decline under Tiberius and his Succeſſors; 


and the Fall of the Roman Polity, which Was 
the ' moſt general Cauſe of the Ruin of this 


1 
Art, did, ſoon after, ſo confound all the 
85 Ideas of it, that we are greatly. at a loſs. in 


theſe our Days, to recover any Mark or Foot- 
ſtep of the Power which it exercis'd over the 
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o- if this 85 like gthers, is ſubject to Revolu- 
tions, and. Decays, by means of certain evi 
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2 KReflexions upon the Eloquence Vol. II. 
Minds of Men, and of which we ſee ſo many WW 
bright Characters in the Ages, and States, 
that once it govern'd. We are now no lon- 
ger preſented with thoſe Miracles of Speech, 
5 e agces E , Which;angiently 
appeared in thoſe happy Scenes where Eloghence 
flouriſh'd and reign'd. For where's now the 
. Orator, that ſallipreſurne to cammand the Re- 
ſolutions of his Audience? This fair Enchantreſs, 
and Univerſat Miſtreſs F Tearts; has Hereto- 
fore been ſeen to calm and age in manehh 
à diſturb'd and mutinous People: e has 
been ſeen, in the puhlick Doliberations of a 
confus'd Aſſembly, to make unhoped for Im- 


preſſjons upon the oſt vbſt inte e- 
judiced dene to $ exe. Aron By in- 
ſpiring the Fearful With that Sourage Which 

The had 2 away from the Inſolent and Re- 


:onffraining the one and the 
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Ingenii p- the Shadow ſeſt of that victorious Eloqtenct 
fus lumen and ſeem to poſſeſs it only; in Notion It 
4 —— may therefore be worth dur while to egqtire, 
%. Cic. what ſhould: be the Cauſt of this grbat Dif- 
parity, in an Age which lays ſuch high Pre- 

tenſions to Senſe and Wit. Now the opel 

Reflex ions that We" ought to make upon this 

whole Subject, and in general upon the Eid. 

quence of our Times, according to my Appte- 
henfion, are as folle rr. 
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| 13 1401. 
Ariſtotle, Cicero, Quintilian „ and Longimu, 
whoſe Rhetorical Inſtructions are the moſt ac- 
compliſh'd of all Antiquity, obſerve, that true, 
Eloquence, ſuch as was heretofore admired at 
Athens and Rome, while thoſe two Republicks 4riſtoreles 
were yrt in Poſſeſſion of their Liberty, can on- 2 
ly prevail among 4 Free People. They paint gil 17 
Her as a fierce-and haughty Dame, that can- rannis res 
not ſtoop to Servitude or Flattery. — And#'tvaeju- 
Ariſtorle pretends, that in Sicily, while under iis repe- = 
the Dominion of the Tyrants, all other Ar abel 
 Increas'd and flouriſh'd, and the Art of Speak- mum er 
ing alone remain'd unfruitful. This is the Opi- eſſet acute 
nion of thoſe Great Men, whom tho?, we myſt gens ia, 
allow to have been very competent Judges, yet * * 
they were ſuch as might poſſibly be ſomew hat Bias A 
biaſs'd in favour of a Government under tonferiphſ- 
which they had receiy'd their Education. 4 je: Cic, in 
cannot wholly come into their Sentiments: For Brut. 
Eloquence is fecure of being crown'd in every _ . 
Age and Country, where She has but a true 
Title, and has an Opportunity to make her 


Title be heard. AE 2001] . oa, 
e 5 | a "I 7 pers" 
9 5 | | Nuiſerun 


nenen 


other Prion, 


at Rome, to the glorious, Recompences attend- Je, in ci. 


vitate, aut 


ew rupt. 
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4 Reflexions upon the Eloqnence Vol. Il. 
feu Orators of Spirit enough to undergo the 
Fatigue, when not ſupported by any of thoſe 
Hopes that are wont ſo powerfully to ſtrike 

upon our Intereſt,” and our Ambition. In the 
Countries which were once happy under its 
Sway, it was the Road to all Diſtinctions of 
Honour and Greatneſs ; whereas in our Time it 
leads to no Prize, or ſcarce to any that is worth 
the ſeeking. This Diſcouragement alone is 
enough to extinguiſh all that Heat and Flame 
which ſhould carry Men to the Study of Elo- 
quence; to break the force of their Spirit, and 
wWoieith-hold them from any vigorous Efforts in 
—_— ee eee 
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Sic ſentio The firſt Spring and Source of Eloquence 
naturam is a natural Talent for Speaking, without 
ee ad which it is not poſſible to ſucceed, and with 
| 2 which it is almoſt impoſſible to miſcarry : And 
maximam. the more rich and happy this Talent, the 
Cicer. de greater ſtill the Succeſs; for tis this that ſets 
Orat. the diſtinguiſhing; Value on an Orator, who 
ee ſeldom great, but by the Greatneſs: of his 
1 1% Genius. *Tis this that does all in the Profeſ- 


—loſeque of the Poet, Which ſo. forcibly expreſs its 
pr le Len ſtately Air, and majeſtick Loftineſs of Voice. 


* * 
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Gift of Heaven, and the Work of Ages. For 
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J. Vol. II. of the Times, in general. 7 Ez 
e WY beſides tiiis peculiar Happineſs of Birth, the Lingzeſo- 
Combination of all thoſe natural Qualities and Jutio, vocis 
Diſpoſitions which are neceſſary to the Art of , ves, 
de Speaking, is extremely rare. There muſt be a conforms- 
noble Elevation of Spirit, a Reach and Maſtery tio ud 


1 of Senſe, a Solidity of judgment, to be improv'd © fgwe 
it and perfected by a Depth of Learning, and a e 
n compleat Experience of the World. Again, Cic. de 
i there mult be a great Extent of Memory, and Orat. 
e Force of Imagination, a quick and eaſy Appre- 

> 8 benſion, a clear and diſtinct Elocution, a Coun- 


tenance that has nothing diſagreeable, a Pronun- __ 
ciation clean and lively, an Air of Authority, ! 2 
and many other Advantages, which being fre- 3 
quently incompatible with each other, do ſcarce dam morus 
ever meet inthe ſame Perſon. Twas this en- e/e debent, 
gaged Cicero to complain, at a time ſo fayoura- 4 *xcogr- 


ble to Eloquence, that there were ſcarce two ae "= 

1 Ad ex- 

t Orators, ot Note and Value, produced in any picay- 
one Age. Not that the Thing is impoſlible at this dum, or- 
4 iime of Day, more than it was formerly. But Landum- 

Nen ſeem either not intelligent enough to diſ- 2 


cover theſe Qualities in themſelves, when they iam frm; 
really have them, or not induſtrious enough to arque diu- 
improve and cultivate them. And thus they /i. Cic. 
may poſſeſs ſo many and great Advantages, de Orar. 


It bei Cernimus 
+ without being the better for the Poſſeſſion. i 
„ Ii ætatibus binos Oratores Taudabiles extitiſſe. Idem. £7 

f * IV. 5 


No Man can excel in Oratory, unleſs to C in 
| Bruto na- 


this natural Talent he farther adds a compre-,,,, adm! 
henſive Knowledge, and a ſevere Application. abi, 
Theſe were the three concurring Parts in the exquifire 
finiſh'd Eloquence of Brutus, which Tully ſo 40#rma,s 
much admir'd and prais'd. Now, in this ſtu- por Har | 
dious Confinement, and ſtri& Converſation Cie. qc © 
e+e with clar.Orat 
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Ovje&t of our Meditation. For ttis here the 


4- Philoſopher has ſo exactly deſcribed all the 


Riſe and Origin, the Force and Vertue, the 
Changes and Revolutions of all things; muſt 
be familiarly acquainted with Nature, as to 
what concerns the Life, and Manners, and In- 


clinations of Men; muſt extend its Power and 


Juriſdiction over the Laws and Cuſtoms: of 
Nations, and the Goyernment of States : In 
\ ſhort, he maintains, that it ought to be ig- 
norant of, nothing, becauſe it 6ught to ſpeak 


of every Thing. And indeed; without a very 


. conſiderable Stock of Learning, an Orator will 
not only be at a loſs. in deciding any Oiffi- 


culty, but his Mind will be utterly incapa- 


ble of any great and wiſe Production; agree- 


ably to the Obſervation of the very judicſous 


Petron: Critick, Neque concipere, neque edere. partum mens 


Satyr. 


poteſt, niſi ingenti flumine literarum undata; that 
is, without a large Capacity, and a Fund of 
good Senſe, tis impoſſible to ſpeak in a due 


Manner of all Subjects, and upon all Occa- 


ſions. The Underſtanding, therefore, muſt be 


furniſh'd with almoſt an immenſe and inex- 
| EE hauſtible 


n 0 un iim 
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Vol. H. of be Times; in general. 7 
lauſtible Store of Knowledge, by the help of in- 
defatigable Study. For all the Variety of Words 
| natur flows from a Variety, and Abundance 
of Things: And how ſhould we make others 
ſee while we are our ſelves in the Dark? Who © 
| is there now, that can ſupport the Labour of ſo, 
ſtubbotn "Application, ſo perſevering Induſtry, 
as is veceſſary to an Orator, whoſe Knowledge 
muſt not be leſs than univerſal? But here we 
ought to remember that all this Diligence in 
the Purſuits of Art can prove effectual to thoſe 
alone that have the Talents of Nature: Thoſe 
| who have them not, do; but fatigue and tor- 
ture themſelves in vain with ſcholaſtick Rules. 
Nor can the Art of Speaking any more ſuc- 
ceed to him that wants a Genius, than the Art 
of Singing to him that wants a. Voice. Not 
but that a Man of a good Underſtanding, and 
of a well turn d Head, may be capable of uſing 
the Advantage of Precepts, though his Ge- 


nins he not altogether ſo particular and di: 
—: . OE ION | 
| ly 4 = V. Ee | : 

True Eloquence being thus difficult in the 2 
Acquiſition, Men have hop'd to recompence | 


this Defe& by the ſpecious Appearance of a WM 
falſe Eloquence, ſuch as was current in the ' 
Greek and Roman States, near the Time of their 
Diſſolution, and owes its Exiſtence to the = 
Misfortunes and Servitude of thoſe brave Na- 
tions. *Twas with this Outſide of Eloquence 
that the Sophiſts, whoſe Lives are written by 
Philoſtratus and Eunapius, laid themſelves our, 
in publick, upon looſe and empty Harangues; 
theſe Declaimers having ſcarce any other End 
but to aſtogiſh and amuſe the People. But this 

| 1 Eloquence 
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Eloquence being wholly unnatural, and being 
wea ken d and oppreſs'd by: its fictitious Ornas 


ments, all its Movements. were wrong, it ne- 


ver touch d the Heart, or made an Entry upon 


the Soul: All that it could perform, was to en- 


tertain the Senſe with a thin and. taſtleſs Plea. 


ſure, and to afford a Kind of Paſtime to the 
Idle and Impertinent. But true Eloquence com- 


mands a Paſſage to the Heart, it ſtrikes and 


alarms the Soul, and makes it ſenſible of its Ap- 
proach, . Falſe Eloquence is but a Chime of 
Words, that tinkles in the Ear, but never reaches 
the Underſtanding. - True Hloquence is ſtrong, 
vigorous, and maſculine, not taken up with 
Flouriſh and Gaiety, or ſolicitous of vain Em- 
belliſhments. For none but Counterfeit Beau- 
ties ſtand in need of a borrow'd Complexion; 
Thoſe that are. genuine and natural carry their 
own Graces with them. But ſince. we are uni- 


verſally liable to miſtake the falſe for the true, 


becauſe the former offers it ſelf unſought for to 
the Mind, while the latter is not to be found 


but upon ſtri& Search and Study; we ought 


NulLa res 


tantùm ad 


digendum 
proficit, 
quantum 
ſeraptio, 
ic. in 
Brut. 


not to be ſurpriz'd if the Appearance ſhould paſs 
with us for the Reality, in Eloquence, as in all 
Things beſides; Upon the whole, a Man who 
has any Degree of Sagacity will obſerve, That 
there are few accompliſh'd in this Profeſlion, 


and that, generally, what we call a Talent in 


* 


Oratory, is no more than a Warmth of Fancy, 


7 | b 


and a Volubility of Speech. 


VI. 


In our Times, Men do not train themſelves 
up to Eloquence, by that which is the ſureſt 
and was heretofore the moſt common Way of 


arriving 


. 
2 


. 
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and Vacation from Buſineſs, in rhetorical enim ms 
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arriving at its hei W 1 uſe of com- Null rer 
th 


Polit Nog? In which they ought to Jabout with, tamùm ad 
Aﬀſiduity: and Conſtancy, i they would , im- dicendum 
prove it into a ſettled Habit. It was by this. projicit, 
means that Demo enes and Cicero attained to ſeriprio. 
thoſe. Degrees o Perfection, which: every one Cic. in 
ſees 26d Fe (ok dw Not to ſpeak of, the for- Brut. 


mer, who cloyſter d bimfelf up Db many <2” ff 


quod mini- 


Years to learn his Art; tis well known of ne faci- 
the latter, that he employ d all. his Leiſure m: eſt 


Exerciſes; which gave him occaſion to ſay, A 


: NEE n+ is 5001 


Pen. 3 .. : plurimum. 
1 feribere. dem de Orate | 

e op! mus e Might D Orat.” 5 ban 
Mt X VII. 5 3 2 2 4 3 Ml % 37 


"gfe do not Kut to 30 Tliggs accu- 


rately, or to draw the juſt Pourtraits of tbem - 


They are, for the moſt part, either deficient 
or redund. 
ways to he obſerv d, is what they are ſeldom 


acquainted with; as being an imperceptible 


Point, and lying within the Nicety of a very 
few Rules, without which it is never to be hit. 
And as a $kilful Painter knows how to give a 
different Air to the ſame Paſſion in various Sub- 
jets, ſo as not to expreſs the Joy and Com- 
Placency of a Prince like that of a Valet, nor 
the Fierceneſs of a common Soldier like that 
of a General: So in the Motions of the Soul 
there are different Degrees, which an Orator 
ſnould be able exactly to ſeparate, that he may 
not confound and blend their Ideas; which 
Secret, er all, is not to be attain'd but by . 
1 don 
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| that an .Orator's s beſt Maſter 'is his Kyle ot m, umm 


ant: The Medium, which ought al- - Boreas 25 
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10 Reflexidits "upon the Eloquence Vol 
5" one_that 1s Maſter of his Profeſſion Phe 
1. want of this Rule, {6 fittle, Known and Pra. 
His d, is the Reaſon chat Eloquence, When 
not in Perfection, is wont frequently to lay 
its Colours, either too weak or too ſtrong. 
II of great Importatce, out of that multi. 
2] eyte of fiese which prefetr rheniſelves't6 the 
Fancy, to make a ptudent Choice; without. 
= Thffeting our ſelves to be impos'd upon by 
faälſe Appearances; which requires the moſt 


7 " , 
8 


„accurate Diſcernment, the juſteſt Obſeryation, 


-. -»»and the fineſt Senſe. e ovght, eſpecially, 
To conſider, that in thoſe Exttemes, to which 
In onniba the Heat of Genius may poſlibly carry us, too 
rebus vi- much is always more diſguſting than too little: 
dendum, That Verboſity can never move with ſo good 
quatenus : Effect, as a ſparing Sobriety of Speech; and 
= die: that whatever is exceſſive, is, at the ſame 
mod us 1 time, leſs probable than the contrary. This 
tamen ma- is what the. Roman Orator ſo often repeats in 
Zis offendit his Books of Rhetorick : Fot too much is an 


vimum Evidence of Ttanſport and Diſorder, which 


wr Evidence of Tr nd > WOK! 
um. Cic. are Faults; whereas roo little is an Argument 


de clar, of Moderation and Reſerve, which are always 


Orat. Virtues. To be ſhort, whatever is diſpropor- 
| tionable is as falſe” in Eloquence, as it is in 
Morals. POST ee e We 


VIII. 


7 * 27 2 


After all, true Eloquence, which proceeds 
only upon Reality, conſiſts in repreſenting 
Things as they are. The moſt natural Turn 
of Speech is ever the moſt difficult; but then 
tis ever the moſt agreeable.: Becauſe this is an 
Art in which nothing but what is natural can 
pleaſe. And as the trueſt Penetration is to 
diſcera Things as they are in * 0 

. . — 


1 


Voll IL of icbe Nb, in general. 21 
the trueſt Perſuaſion is. to make them be diſ- 
tern d y dthers, as they ought to he, by the 
ee Lights and Images uf Elotſuenct. But 
nas much as Things are wont more forciblx 
to ſtrixe the Mind by their o-] immediaaee -. 7? 
Preſente than by their Repreſentations only, —4 
theſe Images, (wich are no more than rhe- 1 
torical Pigutes,) ought never to be hrought into 
Play, but when they are ſtronger and larger - 
than the Things themſelves. 7 5 a. 5 
3 Sn Trois öwatg zi 105029 vidon ei 
1 T0 1887 wid Mili 41 1 orty? 
CCC NE 9180. fi 
We ougtit ſo to ſtudy our own! Genius, as 
that wWelmay be able to follow it without Vio- + 
lence: But this we omit ; either by affecting 
ſuch a mannet᷑ as is holly unſuĩtable to our . 
Genius 3 or by ſtraining and forring ir, with 
too rigid Application 5 or laſtly by giving it 
either a greater Port, or a more refined Sub- Phalereus 
tilty than ir will bear. Twas thro? This Des e F. 
fault, that the Atheman Eloquence began to aac oP 
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degenerate from the Grandour which once it dicitur. 
held under Hyſiu, Eſebines, and Demoſthenes z Quintil. 
as Tully and Ouinriliun obſerye, upon Gccaſion Phalereus 
of mentioning Demetrius Phalereus who, they Mm” 

tell us, aim'd at a'nicer-Degreeof Art, than his, . 
natural Capacity could ſuſtain, and was more inſtitutus. 

fond of Sweetneſs than of Strength-! 5 — in i 
F 112435 ett 4; 6 S: a 87757: 0 I SIEM. 
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pronunciation, which is one of the moſt 
important Parts of Eloquence, is one of thoſe 
* 2 . that 


L 1 
# 


7 2 neee dhe wolln 


that ate moſt aeglocted. It: is this whith brings 
down Etloquenct to the Senſe and Capatityiof | 
the Vuigar, by exterior da hagement ande Ad-: 

d reis ʒ and which has the Art of deceiving by 
aAppenrances, when it cannot move hy Teal 
Effects o if the Virtſe of this be ſo great s to 

make an Impreſſion upon Mens Minds, in the 
fictĩtions ani fabulous Subjects of the, Stage, 
what muſt ĩt make when applied to the trueſt 
Subjects, and the juſteſt Oecaſions? And ꝓet 
this noble Benefit is grown almoſt uſeleſs to 
thoſe who ſpeak in Publick, by reaſon of the 
little Care they take to attain, or improve it. 
Indeed; it ſeems chiefly; to conſiſt in a natu- 
ral Ability; yet in caſeothis be wanting, the 
Defect may be ſupplied by Application, and 
ſuch an Application as depends rather upon 
Exerciſe than upon Axt. The Eloquence of 
Demoſthenes Was dre wine by his Pro- 
nunciation; tho! he had no Talent of DIE 


2 in this Reſpect, and od all his Snccels to 


IY 


the Conſtraint that he put upon himſelf. - But 
becauſe Men are cummonly uneaſie under ſuch 
8 and cannot bring themſelves to 
ſupport the neceſſary Fatigue of ſo laborious 
an Exerciſe, they laſe the mighty Advantage 
"which Elocution gives an Orator, by thoſe 
Paſſionate Expreſſions, and that living Lan- 
_ guage, which it inſpires into his Eyes, his, 


8 Countenance and all his Mien and Behaviour, 


1 


to make it felf the better anderſtood,” Tis 
impoſſible to ſay how much this contributes to 


the animating of a Diſcourſe. Nor is there 
any greater Obſtacle to the common Effect 
and Power of Eloquence, than the neglect of 
this outward Deportment, in which every Fai- 
lure is ſo much the more ſenſible, as the De- 


W which Men ſeek IE Eloquence is more 
2 Ee nice 
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nice and delicate: For this being an K 
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whoſe Bote 99 715 Profeſſivit is to pleaſe; el 


thing en be more'oppi ite to ir, *than' what? is 


Bunter diſag reeabſe in Action. Ame the 
15 1 5 7 5 have ritten on this Pärt, 5 
eyinced i its great Imp tance „as 


5 Book, whic H ſeems' the brighteſt Place in all 
his Inj 1515 Th and which alone is ſufficient to 
we Then ſe and e * kronuneiation 5 


to an rator. Wet | | 4 
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Men cher follow the Profeſſion of peakiog) Poſirum fir * 
in Publick, are not careful enough as to the imprimis, 

Uſe of Logick, either out of pure Negligence, fine Philo- 
in not learning” its Rules; or thro” a natural 1 2 


Incapacity to put them in Practice; or laſtly, 


quem qua- 


by an evil Affectation of giving themſelves no — elo- 
manner of trouble in this Affair. Tho' Lo- quenem. 
gick may indeed ſeem deficient, as to Dif. Cic. Orat. 


courſes of pure Ceremony, in Which neither 
the Intereſts of State, nor thoſe of Religion 
are concern'd; and Which ſeldom riſe to 4 
higher Subject, than Faſhion and Dreſs; yet 
is it the great Rule of Converſation, the uni- 
verſal'Inſtrument of rational Speech. To dif- 
courſe without this Inſtrument, is properly but 
to heat the Air, or to make a Sound without 
Senſe: Nothing judicious, nor even tolerable 
can be utter'd, where its Aſſiſtance is wanting. 


And yet how many are there, that wholly de- 
cline, or abandon this Study? And how ma- 
ny Abuſes and Extravagances are put upon it 
by thoſe who would ſeem to practiſe it? either, 


by too ſtreight and ſcholaſtick a Method; or by 


9 and embaraſſing Terms; or by the 
G3 Notion 
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of Things; which ſeparates the Eſſentials of 
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verſe with other good Books, which imprints 
on the Underſtanding a Solidity and juſtneſs 
of Senſe, not other wiſe attainable... Good 
Senſe, tho many e the Gift of Na- 


ture, is yet often ſupplied by Books and Study. 
But then tis neceſſary that we diſtinguiſh with 
great Caution in this Matter: Becauſe there 
are Books, which, inſtead of rectify ing the 
Judgment, may corrupt and debauch it. Here, 
then, we ought to take the Advice of more 
Skilful Perſons, when we are not fit to be our 
own Counſellors; as very few are, eſpecially 
of the younger Sort, whoſe Head is not yet 


ſettled by Experience and the Knowledge of 


the World. But let this be as it will, we may 
affirm, that Logick is the Ground- work of Elo- 
quence; becauſe tis that which firſt ranges in 
the Mind the perfect Analyſis and Piſpoſition . 


_— 
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aint je Method £ 1 htly circotnſtantia- 

Diſcourſe. S$ iS a 3. Which 
o but the bah f Logic can indeed let 
us inte, A Man is, K, "an Orator, 
when he commences 1 ol - becauſe h 
then knows | the full Exrent and Series 


Things, by a thorough View of the Circum- 


ſtances with which they are cloathed. But 
- tho” the want of Logick be one of the moſt 
common Defaults of our publick Speakers, yet 
we muſt acknowledge that tis one of the ſa- 
Becauſe none but Men of Parts and Judg- 


Won are capable of diſcovering it. Not hut 
that 1105 Multitade” may well enough appre. 
bend the natural Method of a Diſcourſe, and 
may feel the Logick which they never learnt. 
But then their Sagacity does not reach ſo far, 
as x6 diſcern a Flaw in Reaſoning, or a Fai- 
lute in the Fan of a Deſign. In which 
Regard, we may 1 5 three Claſſes, or Or- 
ders ot judges; the Hh 2 ſting of thoſe who 
| take up me ire Words, and are content to 
ſpend-their whole Verdict on the Beauties, or 
efects of Style: The ſecond, of thoſe who 
Pre to judge of the Thougbt and laven⸗ 
the third, of thoſe who ſtill go farther 

an paſs a judgment, as well on the general 
Deſign, as on the Proportion, Symmetry, and 
Dependence of its Parts; which is the ſole Pri- 
vilege of the Learned and Intelligent. He 
muſt be very ſharp-fighted that can ſpy out a 
logical Defect in an Oration. And, beſides, 
there are ſome Orators, who, by ſurprizing 


their Audience with a certain Charmof Words 


and Thoughts, divert them from going to the 
e of T hings, or nicely canvaſſing what 
"WS they 


Volz H. of he ee ex 4 | 


any. Sub) *. — 4 its . ts; and which | | 


who never ,make a Majority in the 
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they. aſſert; As there a are others, wha! prevent 
the like critical Examination, by. the's reeable 
manner of their Geſture, and Delivery. Vet, 
after all, there is a kind of minute an 1 75 
Logick, which Quintilian will not ſy 
the Art of Eloquence-z as ſerving only;to 75 
feeble and emaciate to exhault the RE fad 
7 up the Blood d of: e e 
ae e ee Cos 


Thoſe 0 A r Wen to Fo 0 of 
Eloquence, are wont too frequently, to fi- 
carry in it, by the falſe Meaſures whicththey 
take, either in reſpe& of themſelves, their Sub- 
- je, or their Audience; And this Fault ſeems 
to be no leſs. common, than that which. we 
but now conſidered, An Orator of high and 
elevated Parts, ſometimes loſes himſelf, by the 
too great. Complacency which he takes in "fol. 
lowing his-own Genius, without accommoda- 
ting it to the Proportion of his Matter, and 
the Capacity of his Hearers. It is much eaſier 
for a Man thus to give the Reins to. Fancy, 
and to be hurried away by the Impetuoſity of 
his Genius, than it is to recollect and govern 
himſelf according to the preſent Circumſtan- 
ces and Occaſions of Speaking : Becauſe the 
one is purely the Effect of Imagination, where- 
as the other proceeds from ſtrict Judgment, a 
' Privilege much more rarely enjoy d. No 
Wonder, therefore, if ſuch as ſpeak in Pub- 
lick are ſo very liable to this Diſorder : 
Whence ariſe thoſe abſurd Indecencies, and 
offenſive Incongruities, ſp often to be found 
in their Harangues; as, the repreſenting 
W Wend their natural Dimenſions, and 
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Grandour in petty A; 25 "Ihe x elit s n 
lofty toe I e 10 Subjects 3.7 he He. : 
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them out in it; 


of thoſe to whom they are addreſs d: Becauſe 


according to the Nature and Exigency of ou 


l opmof LY 2. 


bigger than the Tie ih 18 at u Aif of ag 


ſire. 10 ſurpriziog the” Muttirude Vieh ee 1 2 


Hancy © of their WIE, the e Warmth 5 / 


and Paſſion,-v Jubſecks won't bear rech 
17 9700 eaſtoniſh Wong Wk Ve Se — 
ing weaker. Abdicors, 12 1 8 Q 
profound Speculations, Elo forfeits1 (s 
true Character, hen! its Lights aud Graces d. 
not prove commenſurate to the A Yrehenſi ons 
it can never gain an, entrance into the Mind, 155 
but by the aßteeableneſs of thoſe Reaſeas in 
which it conveys it. ſelf, The Diverſſi Iry of Ages Coe... 


aud Sexes, of Fortunes and Conditions, of 2e nen 


Abilities, whether natural or eddi d. ſhould 55 7 


oblige an 'Orator to different Manfiers; in COM- auri 
pliance with, theſe different 10 Ates. Reg ard 3 
muſt be had to Time, Place, aud Perſons 7 aHojis' 


iefſe mut an- 


or this Decorum, Which is ſo neceſſary t Aan. Dial. 


good Speaking, can never be prefer ved. Int de Orat. 
concluſion, an Orator ought likewiſe to have 5 
regard to Maſt; he ought to conſider his 
own a his Rank and Station in the World, 
the Opinion that Men entertain of his Abilities: 
his Stock of Credit and Authority: For all 
theſe Particulars will demand their juſt Weight, 
wr Proper Influence on his Difcourke: 3 
XIII. TT.. TERED 
| natori ad 
It is ; nechVliry:e we mould kita; in general, 3 
how to diſtinguiſn the various Characters of rum, fic a- 


Eloquence, that we may apply them to Uſe, gems ad 

r varietatem 
Subject, and may never confound, or miſ- >> Sale 
place them: *Tis impoſſible to be Lane of tanda. 
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1 $7 alert the Hog: Yn 
enues this Fault with Impunity u oquenc 
ceaſes, Wo ſv nice an Art that * "th ar nothidg our 
di flu of Place and Seaſbon. The great and 125 Air 
Farr muſt he for gre It 10 W | great Aſſemblies 
628 Brake f for on + 70 AConcourſe, For the Peoj pl 
mut he edge with « Statelineſs of Man 
ex, 4 Length, ad Copioniels of Speech, and 
ng ; . Gfandour - of „Expre re on. This. Charadter 
muſt likewiſe be be applied to. all noble or. in: 
bor ortant Subjects; Whereas Subhecks of litthe 
1 t or Sr Danny 1 a Style that is ha 
e and per ſpicuous. In Panepy' 
oratio - Tick the Style ſhould” be Kea and diffuſe 
poſoitur 0 Accuſations, it muſt be clok and There 
auſtera ſi 1 8 5 1570 7 will not be treated of like G: 
Fuſs Sha nor grand. Affairs like petty Concerns.” fn 
des. 8 Woke 's Rlequen E. 5 Te ar grave and 
majeft ick o Poi fs of State 100 Ceremany, 
ſimple and Gael on Halen, or inſtructite 
3 Juhjects, Pl: will WP a for laſt Per fection 
* ik it has the Secret of rightly proportioning 
& fine... 's : 
7 75 Words to Thiogs, and of preſerving an Ele. 
== 'gance that. is not ſtudied, and an ExaQneh 
elegantia. that is not ſuperſtitious. 18 which reſped, 
Cic. in there are two Extremes with the utmoſt Cau- 
Brut. tion to be ayoided, the frigid,” and the boyill 
Style: Of which the gx readers a_ Dif: 
courſe dry and inſ pid, by.a Baſeneſs and Lan- 
guor of Expreſſion. z The latter readers it un. s 
grateful and ſhocking, by vain Tumor, and 
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Tho- 12 Crake of theſe two RW 
which we but now mentioned, as in ſome ſort 0 
coincident with each other; yet they ſem. ca- 
* of being thus mu. Thoſe 105 T 
alfect il: 
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he true Sl; ity. of Style, unleſs he be in⸗ 
tirely perſuaded, that he muſt owe this Sub- 
limity 7ather to the Things of which he treats, 
to the noble Ideas which he forms of them. 
and to the Elevation of his Genius, than ta 
Iche Boldneſß of Expreſſion, or the Pomp and 
Splendor of Words, or the Equipage of far- 
fetch'd Circumlacutions, W enſoeyer the 


into the low and vulgar Character: For all its 
Support, and all its State, muſtbe in it lf, 
Pindar and Sophocles ſometimes take fo high. 4 
Flight, by the Advantage of their Noble 


not always 1 in the Things themſelves ; ) they 
ſometimes again fall to the very Ground, and 
are no longer known to be the ſame Perſons. 
ak, is a Fault which the World will never 
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lofty Style ceaſes to be natural * it degenerates 


Phraſe, that the Reader is at a loſs to follow 
them: But being unable to ſuſtain this Eleva- I 
tion, (which cannot be natural, - becauſe "tis 
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bs. — Subject will c ever furniſh out great Thougbte 
and, great Thoughts are natrally fruitful" 
great Expreſſions, and 4 Majeſtick Pra 
Thy 15 highly important, not to Ki Y 

s by dint bf Style ber than they Fil 
1 * of a ee Fall, after an er 
Kan Flight. Tis no eaft e Matter to pet 
__ clear of theſe I Extremes: The way of coming 
off from ſo daring an Effort; ſo full and 
finiſh'd a Stroke, is ſcarce ever Natural. We 
very rarely excuſe this kind of Fardineh, 
which gives too.much Strength to that which 
is weak and feeble, and too much Height-t6 
that which is low and trivial. Men of exit 
Caution forbear ſometimes to repreſent eyen 
Great Subjects! in their full Dimenſions, or to 
arm them with all their Force. But tis a nice 
Piece of Art to know how to make this Di- 
ſtinction without committing an Error; Be. 
cauſe Men are generally inclin'd to pay lr. 
ger Rei pects to their own Ne than to W 
Waser. „ | | 
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Maſori a- - K the alda Fault of great Genius's, i is 


pro A, their neglect of proportioning themſelves to 


et elo- the Meaſure of their Subject, or the Capacity 


quentia, of their Audience; ſo the Fault of little Ge- 


que i toto 
corpore valet, ungues polire; © capillum reponere, ad ſuam curam ere 


tinere non exiſtimat. int. 
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nius's 
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MplLII. of the, ue, er 21 
uss is their top ſerupulous Care, and affect) 
d; Diligence, in labouring more than er 
Waght. to finiſn ſome particular Pieces in their 
Work, of which;they.are Fus han 
others. ' Tis 2 manifeſt Indication of Little,” 
eſs of Spirit, for an Author thus to ſpend his 
Fains in ador ning one Part onlyſof his Subjec 8 

ks not having Force enough to carry on a juſt 

und regular Heſign. Bloquence, which is the 
true Art of pleafing; never ſueceeds better, 


K+ 


han When it imitates Nature: Nor can it be 
good Method of Perſuaſion, VE aſcribe. too 
much to the Succours of Art. As thoſe; who 
follow the latter way, certainly act upon a 
alſe Maxim; ſo by a childiſh Adherence to the 


Roles, they learnt: at School, they form to 
Ithemſelves a very diſhonourable Idea of Elo- 


Fetronius, to apprehend the ridiculous manner ti, ficur 


external Ornaments for the moſt eſſential : fum- 

Beauties. It is in the Heart, in the Genius, (rome. 

in the Thoughts, lays, Quintilian, that Elo- Cic. Orat. 

quence, properly conſiſts: Its true Source and Pe dis eſt, 

Principle can be nothing but good Senſe. And 4#04 fer- 

a8 good Senſe is the moſt neceffary Talent for (wilt. 

a publick Speaker, and at the ſame time the B ; 

moſt uncommon, no Wonder we ſhould meet 

with ſo few accompliſhed Orators. Perfect 

Maſters of. Oratory are not to be formed but 

ia happy Ages, and among People of exquiſite 

Taſt and judgment, as 2 at Athens, 
n es 414 
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The Sovereign Art of Eloquence, is to ad- 


here ſtrictiy to Nature, the firſt and great 
(fans ee Original; 


quence. We need only conſult Agamennon in . 


of this unnatural Eloquence, which miſtakeg7c/iqueram - 
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Vehemégte of - ument has nothing 0. 
at the Bottom; it but the Declamatiol 
4 Sophift, 


| pore Fallaty and Deluſion 
Every one be content to follbw the 
eaſte Meth of tit own Genius, without in. 
trodueing Won of Subtlety and Refinement 
re that Art Which is too ſollicitons of hiding 
it ſelf, is no leſs falſe, than that which tos 
OED Ach labours td be ſeen; True Elequenee 
ie e neither to appear, nor to lie conceal: 
oF. eds by irs own Rules and Prineiples 
Without uſt fo much Form and Ceremony 
Add true Art is never conC f d, either how 
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Diſcourſes of moſt of our publick Speakers; 
thro their want of Application to ſtudy the 
Grounds of their own Language. Thoſe who 
have a Genius for Oratory; find it difficult for 
them to. ſtoop to theſe little Cares, which are 
no leſs neceſſary than they ought” ko be 
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7 The common: Source of all: that ſeems vici- . 

i. ous in the Expreſſion, 'which1is: fo eſſential > 


Part of Eloquence, muſt be ound to be the 
natural Fault of the Imagination. The Ex- 
preſſion ſwells into a ſuperfluous and vain Tide 
of Words, when the Imagination is too warm 
and ſprightly; into far- fete d Flowers and 
obſcure Conceits, when the Imagination is 
too wide and confus d; and laſtiy, into Dry- 
neſs aud Languor, when the Imagination is too 
cold and unactive. Thoſe. who make uſe of 
the Quickneſs of their Imagination, to recom- 
penſe the Slowneſs of their Jodlgwent, ſpeak 
much, but fay little. I conſeſs, I love a Di 
courſe that affords ſome Exerciſe to the 
Thought, and imprints its Ideas ſo deep, as 
not to be defaced 3 andi prefer that Eloquence 
which thinks well, and expreſſes ill, to that 
| n en Wy _ Naser ner SO 
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. © Wi rude withcxample an nd Induced nd 


| imply cha great In Tu- 
Per Vaſion, hey. gp * yet take 
"care.to, range, their Proofs 155 a Nag 
Mo 755 at their FEES Order Tha SIE them 7. mu- 


== [Strength.and Foppatts, or. ſtronger R ea. 


„ „dns güght, to ſucceed, weaker, and . thoſe 


ich are more ſolid to \ thoſe v which are leſs; 
that the Diſcourſe may not. only be able 0 
ſiſtain it ſelf, bat may riſe; as it were by de- 
reges, to its laſt, Perfection, And this Point 
15 of fo great Conſequence, that thro” the bare 
negle& of it, Reaſons of very ſuſficient 
Strength and Solidity do yet often prove very 
ineffectual ; becauſe indeed they may be quite 
diſabled for ant of a due Ftoportion. And 
this Proportion conſiſts in. never ſpeaking 2 
weak Thing. after we have ſpoken any Thing 


ttatſis ſtronger : For the Reaſon which we 


urge laſt, is that which dwells longeſt upon the 
Minds of the Hearers, and ought therefore to 
be the moſt forcible ald convincing,” Beſides 
this Diſpoſition of Arguments, the Induction 
of Particulars. will lixewiſe require a judicious 
Management, to avoid the Indiſcretion of 
multiplying to no purpoſe. So that an Ora- 
tor will need that admirable Art which knows 


— 4nz;. how with a generons Severity to prune off the 
tioſt rei- Luxuriances, as well of Things as of Words; 
det orna. and to ſuppreſs too thick and frequent Orna- 
erte. ments, without paying any Deference to the 
Hor. Feat of Imagination, which would other wiſe 


ſuffer it ſelf to be carried away with ailtalſe 
Gaiety and Luſtre, commonly void of all man- 
ly Beauties. Eloquence cannot rightly open 
her Stores, and ſucceſsfully, 9 5 the noble 


Tres ſures of her Art, without. theſc U 5 
s; 
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tions; which appear to be of the laſt Impor- 


tance; in that they reduce Things to their na- 
tural Condition. And the only Reaſon why 
ſo neceſſary Rules are ſeldom practiſed, is, be- 
cauſe they are little underſtoo d. 
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Eloquence that amuſes the Head, without Pbalerem; 
affecting the Heart, does not deſerve its Name. non 14m 
Such was that of the Grecian Orator; men- iHtitutus 
tion'd 2 in his Brutzs; who always tickled 4 

ut never mov'd or inflam'd. This % Jet. 
is a mere Leſſon, and a Trial of Skill, the Uſe Aabat na- 
of which ſhould be confin'd to the Schools. It gi Atbe-⸗ 
is then that Eloquence exerts its Empire, when . ; 
it appears in its native Majeſty. Inſtead of u 
filing the Eye with uſtleſs Wonders, it de- Cic. in 
rives a ſecret Ray into the Soul: It: does not Brut. 
amaze with Prodigies, but it perſuades 'by; 
Reaſons ;. and, inſinuating it ſelf by ſome im- 
perceptible Conveyance into the Minds of the” 
Hearers, it works upon them with ſo ſtrong 
an Impreſſion, that they ſeem to act, not ſo. 
much by Judgment and Counſel, as by ſudden  - 
Emotion and Impulſe. Thus whatever Beau- 
ties recommend themſelves to the Underſtand- 
ing, without making their Way to the Affe 
ctions, are not true Beauties. For the Affe- 
ctions always yield to the Underſtanding, when 
they are once content to admit and hearken 
to its Reaſons; and, therefore, they do not 
hearken to its Reaſons, when they refuſe to 


pay their Compliance. That great and noble 


Air, which Longinui teaches in his Treatiſe 
of the Sublimity of Style, is, by his own Con- 
feſſion, more proper to dazle and confound, 
than to engage and to convince: Becauſe it 
18 5 CWT 
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does nbti fbres 4 Paſſage io the Thoughts 
aud judgments of thoſe whom it add reſſes. 
All e ee e great Fhoughts 
to ſuftain- may her reſembled to Ships 
that ride without their lading: They float up- 
on the Surface, and cannot poiſe ehemſel ves 


to a ſteddy Courſe. FEM : 
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Curl ber- 35 Generel that kind-of ER: which 
borum de: is ſo ſerupulous in the ranging of Words, and 

_ rogat, oe: ſo nice imull that outwarcꝭ Var niſn. which ſets 
#18 r a Gloſs on the reſlion, is ſcarce ever 
4 known tu fuceeed Ware apt to entertain a 
ars ten: Prejudice againſt whatever) is thus ſtrain d and 
14 per artificial. The great Orator, Tfoer ates, who 
ent ſeems to habe prœposid no other Aim in bis 
Vink“ "Writings but prope Char mand Pleaſe, was really 
Non ad ju unfit for: Bufineſs,” and could never have ap- 
dicioruam pear d with Advantage at the Bat, becauſe his 
774% Manner was too. refin'd. The ſame Manner 
4 was follow d by thoſe Sophiſts, whom Socrates. 
aurium rallies: ſo very pleaſantly in Plato's Phædrus. 
ſcrinſerat And Longinas blames the too great Artifice of 
Herates. Hyperides, in filling his Diſcourſes with crowd- 
Cic. Orat. ed Ornaments and Flaviſti Beauties. Tisa great 

Perfection to know how to husband and ma- 

nage theſe Ornaments, and to diſpoſe them in 

" their proper Place, when Neceſſity obliges us 
0 C:mextu to uſe them. All the Art and Power of Elo- 
%, quence turns againſt itſelf, if it be tos bright 
ates and glaring: It preſently: becomes ſuſpicious, 
occuparus, and Men look upon it as a. fine Snare laid to 
Senec. deceive them: Not to ſay, that whatever 
Cuæq;ʒ pa- ſtrikes the Mind, or the Senſes, with too much 
. ee vehemence, ſoon wearies and offends. .* In a 
3 Word, the Matter it If muſt be W 


a : large Stock. af ee, e. to be able to i 
bear this ornamental Dreſs, which always 

looks ridiculous when beſtow d on petty Sub- 

jeects: For there's no greater Contradiction to 
the Rules of Art, than to deck and garniſh 
that which does not — | its Attire: And 

tis no common Maſtery in Eloquence 9 Nuædam 
to apprehend, what ought, an ht el 4 71 
not, to be neglecked. vi We greatly 1 = if ie Heemties 
we are fond of: Nothing but what is gay and Cic.Orat 
glittering,; and ſhall find, by Experience, that 

what ſhines moſt ina Diſcourſe, is commonly 

the greateſt Cheat. And therefore all re- 
mote and foreign Metaphors, all nice An- 
titheſes, and pompous Epithets, are not al- 
ways the maſt conſiſtent with good Senſe. 

True Eloquence never dazles the Fancy, but 
inſenſibly works it ſelf into the Soul. Ariſtotle Topich Is 
has told us, that the moſt common and obvious 
Reaſons are generally the moſt capable of mo- 
ving: And the moſt natural Language, ſuch 
as flows from a bare Deſire of being under- 
ſtood, is certainly the trueſt and the beſt. 
Diſeour fes that require the greateſt Brightneſs 
of Wit, ſuch as Panegyricks, and Funeral 
Orations, for the moſt part, owe their Suc- 
ceſs purely to the Grace with which they are 
deliver d. This kind of Eloquence is little 
more than Shew and Flouriſh, which propoſes 
to diyert the Faney without influencing the 
Heart, and ſeeks rather to pleaſe, than per- 
ſuade. Indeed Panegyrick, which has not ſo 
ſtrong: Paſſions to excite, need not go farther 
than the Politeneſs of Language, the Compaſs 
of Matter, and the Variety of Figures: Be- 
cauſe its whole Aim is to affect the Mind with 
the Memory, the Eſteem, the Veneration, and | | 


Admiratiowof the Perſon commended. _ 
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28 Reflection upon the Eloquence Vol. II. 


It requires leſs Genius in Eloquence, to in- 


vent Things, than to range and diſpoſe them: 


That agreeable Turn which muſt be given 
them ere they can be ſet in their right Place, 


coſts much more, than the Trouble of conceiv- 
ing them. For every rational Man is capa- 


ble of Thinking rationally : But tis ſome what 
very peculiar, to cloath a Thought with thoſe 
Graces which alone can render it charming, 


and attractive of Love, and Admiration: And 


*tis in this that Eloquence conſiſts: Not the 
Eloquence of Words, in which we are com- 


monly too Skilfa]l, but the Elequence of 


Things, to which we are almoſt utter Stran- 
gers, which can rarely be taught, and which 


ougnt not to be hop'd for, but from a Felicity 


of Nature. We may apprehend the great 
Worth and Importance of this Advantage, by 
conſidering the wide Diſtance that we find be- 
tween the ſame Things variouſly expreſsd. 
tt is the Turn we give to what we fay, that 
compoſes all its Beauty and Life: And tho? 
this fine Air is commonly the Reſult of a fine 
Genius, yet there are other Means by which 
it may be acquir'd, in defect of that; as by 
the frequent Exerciſe of Compoſition under a 
good Maſter, or with a judicious Friend; and 
by a familiar Converſe with ancient Authors, 
"Tis from theſe we are to learn the exact Juſt- 
nefs and Propriety that form the Mind into 
this taking Character, which afterwards it im- 
prints on all that it conceives, if it does not 
labour under a natural Incaparity. / Tis a 
great and admirable Secret in Eloquence, to 
know how to make Uſe even of our — _ 
$5 | FM SK C Sz 


VoliIL/ of the Times, in general. 29 
fects, and to profit by our Imperfections: alt 
which the Ambaſſador in Tacitus was an excel - 
lent Maſter, who diſguis'd his Talent of Ora- 
tory under a pretended Timidity and Con- 
cern, and affected never to ſpeak without 
trembling, becauſe he always ſpoke better than 
other Men: And 'twas by this Art, that he 
ſav'd his Country, when condemn'd to Waſt 
and Pillage by Viteſlius. I have known a Per- 
ſon at Court, of the ſame Character: Being 
conſcious of his Superiority in Wit and Senſe 
he choſe to conceal a Part of it under an habi- 
tual Liſp in his Speech ʒ that by not putting 
out all himſelf, he might the better keep the 
Level of thoſe with whom he treated, and 
might avoid the Miſtruſt and Jealouſy of over- 
topping them. Thus he entred, without op- 
ſition; into the Hearts of his Hearers ; and 
by the artful Addreſs of ſhewing but little 
Abilities in what he ſaid, he perſuaded more 
effectually than thoſe who were wont to ſhew 
the greateſt. 97 9:7 1 25 


XxIV. 


here can be no true Eloquence, in the pjguey. 

Judgment of Cicero, that does not gain Admi- iam, que - 
ration. And there's nothing, according to 44mirarie- 
the ſame Great Man, that ſo much contributes 2% 
to the rendring of Eloquence admirable, as J judi- 
the juſt Pourtraits of the Manners, and regu- co. Cic. in 
lar Movements of the Paſſions. This cannot Brut. 


be duly practiſed without a perfect Acquain- 
tance and Intimacy with the Heart of Man, 
which ought, therefore, to be the chief Study 
of an Orator, and his Maſter- piece of Know- 
ledge. The Pictures he draws of the Manners 
can never be falſe or unreſembling, when he 
e as | through- 
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throughly underſtands their Rule and Princi- 
ple, Which is the Heart; nor can he fail of 
ſucceſsfully moving all the Springs of the Paſ- 
ſions, when he knows their common Seat and 
Original, which is likewiſe the Heart: The 
little Care that Men-take-to: ſound this great 
Abyſs, may be given as agerietal. Reaſon; Why, 
there are ſo few that ſignalize themſelves in 
Oratory. Thoſe who :profeſs the Art of 
Speaking. would do well to reflect upon this. 
For, all Things conſiderd, a Man is ſe far on- 
ly Eloquent, as he knows the ſecret Folds and 
natural Turnings of the Heart, veg a 777 AD 
Rr e lick View. m 
| * V. ts 205 HOP - 
The Character of in Gan! — l to 
be adorn'd with Gentility and Modeſty. If 
Men once diſpenſe with thoſe Decencies that 
become a Perſon of Breeding, they are ſo far 
from keeping their Reputation, as to expoſe 
themſelves to Contempt: Nor will any Man 
be heard with Patience, that does not ſpeak 
with Civility. For the publick, to which we 
apply our ſelves,” demands our "Reſpect, and 
requires ſome ſort of Gravity in our Addreſſes. 
And, therefore, all low and trivial Phraſes, 
all Proverbs that are grown too vulgar, all 
baſe and obſolete Terms, and what ſoever ſa- 
vours of too much Familiarity, or Buffoonry, 
ſhould be left to the Comedians, and does by 
no means become a ſerious and popular Diſ- 
courſe, in which good Manners, and true De- 
corum dor to be 2 70 (roman ; Qualities, | | 
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A: Jig 0857 10 bas zel ad 10 Dagupolg 
. Theevil Education of Youth;-dtcdhonid hy 
the Luxury, and Effaminacy, of!:he Age; 
(which are igr6wn po a great H ceſt ) y dhe 
jadulgence of Parents, by the N e e 
Maſters, and by the falſe Taſte of the Genera- 
lity of thoſe with whom we converſe : This 
evil Education, I ſay, is one of the moſt in- 
fallible Cauſes of the Scarcity of Orators, and 
the chief Barrier in the Way to Eloquence. 
Young Men are led by falſe Tracks, and wan- 
dring Paths, and by a vitious Method, which 
being corrupt in its very Principles, no won- 
der that its Event ſhould be ſo inauſpicious, 


2 __ 9 — 4 . 


and Conſequences ſo unſucceſsful. 
2 


Not but that, after all, there are ſome 
Sparks of Genius, that ſhine among the Ora- 
tors of the preſent Age, and give them a juſt 
Claim to Reputation and Applauſe. But be- 
cauſe an Eloquence which is purely Natural, 
can aftompliſh no great Deſign, without the 
Succours of Art, being commonly deſtitute of 
theſe Succours, either by the Force of wrong, 
Principles, or through want of Induſtry and 
Labour, it does not bring it ſelf into general 
Eſteem, by thoſe wonderful Effects which it 
muſt produce upon the Hearts of Men, if in 
its full Height and Vigour. 

Theſe are the Reflexions that may be 
paſs'd on the Eloquence of our Times, conſi- 
derd in general, and dn the etitef-Obſtzeres 
to its Succeſs, when it his occaſion to exert 
its Power ; Let us now ſee what we are to 

D 4 make 


2 


Reflexion upon the'Eloquence Voll II. 

make on the Practice of Eloquence in parti- 
cular; and on its o.] principal Kinds, the 
Eloquence of the Bar, and of the Pulpit: un- 
der which Heads we may conſider the com- 
mon Abuſes, or Miſtakes, in either reſpect, 
together with the * IOW reh of Sn: 
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Went " Wert Renz to Tl com- 
prized under two Characters, one of 

of ' which is converſant about the Intereſts 
of State, the other about thoſe of Religion, ſo 
that the one may be ſty1'd Sacred, the other 
Profane, or Secular. But tho? the latter of 
theſe has a much wider Sphere than is com- 
monly imagin'd, tho? it exerciſes its Powers 
in the Field as well as in the Cabinet; tho? it 
reigns in the Aſſemblies of States, and preſides 
in the Councils of War, and commands i in the 
Day. of Battle, and has a larger Share in the 
Government of Kingdoms, and inthe publick 


Miniſtry than the Miniſters themſelves; yet 


becauſe in theſe privy Conſultations, it is ſo 
ſecret and myſterious, that we cannot fully 
ſearch out its Character, or regulate its Uſe; 
and becauſe its only publick Appearance is at 
the Bar; I ſhall 8 my Reflexions on the 
Uſe and Practice of it to this Place, which is 
its principal Seat: And, under this Limita- 
tion, my Thoughts concerning its preſent 
Eſtate are as follow. 
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3 1 In Fd, Profeſſion. of the Law ſcarce any 


huc ſtudia Time is allotted to the Purſuſts of Eloquence, 
Ty Jon but that of Mens firſt and chem Son; 
OR which, for the moſt part, re either ity, 

be too confusd, or bo upeKficial., reel. 


a | 
2 5 and Romans, Funde the 1 ria they 


Sebolis, ri- had by the Strength of their Genius, and their 


dentur in natural Capacity for ſpeaking, made the Stu- 


Jo's. Fe- qy of Eloquence the Byſineſs 'of their Fives: 
18 Tbey travelFd abroad o e the maſt cele- 


brated Maſters, and pals'd a long Coutt ſe of 
Exerciſe in forming themſelves upon. thoſe 
15585 Models, whoſe Fame had Gray T7 
om their Friends and Country: they 
ſcarce applied, themſelves to any Thi K 
wah had e Affinity with, or Pu 
f jog S Eloquence-,, They, 
| _ Pleaſure, their? Hops 5 their, For 
and even their Ambition; 5 Within G 90 
which was able to raiſe them to the hi 
Eminency of Honour and Greatneſs. Where 
as the Vouth of our Days, ſo much infer ior in 
Genius, and Diſpoſition, chin 95 


of a Romance, or; Cox 
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alone are of ſo vaſt an Extent, as not to be 
fully reach'd by the utmoſt Labour. Beſides 
that we want thoſe noble Encouragements 
| whichanimated theGeeks and Romans: Among 
whom Eloquence ſeems therefore to have ap- 


reion inn 
reign ion. 
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Shou 
that are need ful to the Figure and Glory ot 
Pleading, to meet in the ſame Perſon, to be 
join'd with all the Perſeverance, Aſſiduity, 
and Stubborneſs of Application, and even to 
be ſupported by the Views of Ambition aud 
Intereſt; yet ſtill thoſe little Forms and Pe- 
culiarities, to which he muſt condeſcend in 


out the Idea of a great and maſterly Dif- 


ed againſt by a timely Anticipation of the 
Study of Eloquence, and by giving a right 
Turn to the Genius, before it is let looſe to 
the Barbarity of Court-Terms. And yet 
thoſe who are moſt careful, find a great Dif- 
ficulty in avoiding the 1 of which 
we ſpeak: The Mind being fo 

impoiſon'd with this evil Air, which it is un- 
— neceſſity of drawing in for its daily Oc- 
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the ſtrict Rules of Practice, (ſo dark and ob- 

ſcure in many parts,) might be able to dry up 
his Vein of Wit, and to rob him of that Trea- 
ſure of fine Senſe, which alone could furniſn 


courſe. This is a Fault that ſhould be guard- 
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nod 5 in Language, and to thoſe fantaſtick Mode 
ron, which govern the Age, according to the diffs 


rernquu?- ſince, to be vainly embarraſs'd: with the long 
Periods of the Port. Royal, which were in vogue 
for ſome time, and which threatned its uttet 
Ruin by a weak and unſinew'd length of Dil 
courſe. Indeed theſe had hut a ſhort Reign: 

The Faſhion ſoon alter'd, and a better Taſte 
Sabſelia ſucceeded. It muſt be confeſs'd the Eloquence 

which is proper for the Bar requires a copious 
rem © ple- and diffus d Manner. Yet ſuch a Cumber of 
niorem vo- Words has now loſt its faculty of pleaſing, and 


ern deſde- we are happily come again to a Love of what 


ravr. Id. is real and ſolid. It is upon the ſame; Princi- 
ples, that I cannot but diſlike the-Uſe of too 
frequent Diviſions in a Speech; becauſe tiiey 
ſeem to eneryate and exhauſt it, by abridging 
its natural Scope and Libertix. 


V. 


The too officious Care of being fo juſt{-fo 


regular, in a Diſcourſe, is ſometimes danger- 
ous: *Tis what may prove an Inconvenience 
on both Sides, and be an equal Fatigue to the 
Speaker, and to the Hearer. If Men would 
avoid this Fault, they muſt not chain them- 
ſelves down to a Reſolution of ſaying nothing 


but what is ſtrictly accurate, eſpecially upon 


e 


Subjects 
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Subjects that require another Sort of Atten- — 
tion than that which is given to the mere 
Harmony of Language and Elegance of Com- 

frion, It is a great Point for a Man con- 
ſtantly to maintain his Character; and to 
ſpeak what always ſuits with his Genius, is 
in the higheſt Degree, eſſential to a good 
Speaker. Beſides, theſe Gentlemen of Form 
and Ceremony, who deliver themſelves with 
ſo nice a Circumſpection, have ſeldom any 
Thing great and maſculine. Their extreme 
Sollicitude to ſay Things with the utmoſt 
Propriety and Correctneſs, drains their good 
Parts, and leaves them not Stock enough to 
move the Hearts of their Audience, by raig& 
Thoughts, and noble Expreſſions. Thoſe 
trim Words, and thoſe well-dreſs'd Periods, 
inſtead of exciting in the Soul the Affections 


that ſhould: naturally flow from a Diſcourſe, 
only gratifie the Ear with a vain Chime of 
| WM Numbers, which can never ſtrike the 


Heart. And thoſe who put ſuch Con- 
ſtraints on our Language, expoſe it to the Pe- 

ril of loſing all its Force and Variety, by ſtudy- 
ing overmuch to preſerve its Delicacy and 

Sweetneſs. 5 | 


VL 


But there's an Extreme to be avoided on Nec quis 
the other hand; and that is, too great a Neg- It boneſts 
ligence, as well in the Ornaments of Words, %,, 
as in the Diſpoſition and Order of Things. run ele- 
Men of eftabliſh'{d Reputation, and long Ex. quenrie, 
perience at the Bar, are moſt ſubje& to this perimur ip- 
Imperfettion 3 which generally comes upon 5 /*4 4d 


them after the Age of Forty, and after they 1 


have been ſettled in ſome good Employ- ingimur. 
ory e | ment: Quint. 
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ment: For about this time, they find a ſtrangt 
— towards the getting of an Eſtate 
They give over the Beauties of Bloquence, be 
cauſe they have not leiſure to put ſue them; 
and under the Weight of conſtant Buſinefi 
ſcek an Eaſe and Relief i in this Neglect z fh 
that, unlefs they are very much upon theit 
Guard, the Charms of Intereſt will overcome 
thoſe of Glory and Ambition. Indeed if ; 
Man has but a tolerable Genius, improv?d: by 
Exerciſe, and aided by a fineneſs and dexte 
rity of Management, he will make a meer 
Play and Diverſion of the ordinary Occafions 
of Speaking: Vet ſtill the extraordinary wil 
require the utmoſt of his Art and Addreſs; 
all the loftineſs of Thought, and force of 
Words. For 'tis then he muſt win by Vio- 
lence the. Favour of a prejudic'd Judge 3 he 
muſt diſarm an Adverſary, in the midſt of his 
Conqueſts ; and by a ſurprizing Stroke, change 
the judgment of the whole Aſſembly. This 
is truly a great Performance; and perhaps the Will « 
b 
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nobleſt Effort That the Mind of Nan is wann 
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Yet there are ſome Occaſions on which Neg- 
ligence is very pardonable, and where the 


Heat of a free Diſcourſe; and a certain Vehe- 


e xacteſt Choice of Words, and than all the 
Embelliſhments of Art. The Difficulty is, 
to know and diſtinguiſhi theſe. Occaſtons; 1 
which if a Man has Force and Sagacity enough 
to do; he will eaſily get over ſuch Scruples as 
maazy ariſe: from ſome looſer Parts of his Com- 
ruin rr * according to the Rules of true 


| 
| 
mence of Spirit are more ſucceſsful than the 
| 


Judgment, 


judgment, ought! to be left under this Free- 
dom, and this neglected Air. Again, there are 
ſome: particular Subjects, which make it neceſ- 
fary.to-abſtain not only from all Pomp and 
Greatneſs, but likewiſe from all Intenſeneſs of 
Study and Care. I am moſt in Love, ſays 

4 Tully, with Antonius, Scipio, and Lelius, Who 

4 had the Way of per ſuading their Auditors, 

« without making ſo much Noife, without 

cc uſing ſd violent Contention, and without be- 
« ing carried into thoſe ſtrong! Efforts, and 

« thoſe tragical Exclamations to which Galba 

cis wont to give himſelf up, at all Adventures. 
Not but that ſome ſuch kind of Violence may 
be ſerviceable, in certain Affairs: But *tis by 
no means of conſtant and general Uſe. T 
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- Beſides, there are certain Manners peculiar 
to the Bar, which few Speakers apprehend, be- 
cauſe they are not to be difcover'd; without a 
great Penetration of Wit, and a ſtrict Applica- 
tion to the ancient Standards of Eloquence. 
Theſe are the prodigious Strokes of Art, 
which aſtoniſh the Bench, and work the moſt 
unexpected change of Mind and Opinion. Such 
was the politick Fetch of Canus Rufius, (ſo 
much applauded by Cicero) who being very 
briskly attack'd by his Accuſer Siſenna, cried - 
out to the Court, with a moſt paſſionate and 
moving Voice, Circumvenior, fudices, niſi ſub- in Brut. 
venitis. This Confeſſion of the Fear he was 
under of being ſurpriz'd, and this Addrefs in 
begging the Protection of the Judges, had ſo 
ſtrong an Influence as effectually to recommend 
him to their Faru&nr. 3 


There 
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40 Reflexions upon the Eloquence Vol. II. 
| There are almoſt infinite Examples of the 
like Reach and Stratagem, in Demoſthenes. and 
Tully, occuring to thoſe who are quickſighted 
enough to diſcern them. But we muſt obſerve 
khat tis not a bright Sentence, or a ſonorous 
Term, that can produce ſo wonderful Effects. 
But theſe ſudden Turns of Eloquence ſubſiſt ra- 
ther in the Things, than in the Words, and are 
af ſo inexplicable a Fineneſs, that none can 
deſcribe their Beauty, or adjuſt their uſe; 
Men of good Intellectuals, and of a right Taſte, 
are ſeldom miſtaken about them. Again, upon 
ſome great and extraordinary Subjects, there 
is need of a Strain of Eloquence, like that Ma- 
ſter-ſtroke of the famous Painter, who in a 
Draught of the Sacrifice of Tphigenia, cover d 
Aamemnon's Face with a Veil, deſpairing to 
expreſs the Grief of a Father, after he had, 
with ſo much Art and Strength, repreſented 
that of the other Friends. Of the ſame Cha- 
racer are thoſe Expreſſions which Cicero re- 
quires upon Subjects of the: laſt Conſequence, 
Thid. and of which he ſays, Significatio major erit 
quam Oratio. Beauties of this kind, muſt be 
introduced with the niceſt Management, and 
the moſt tender and pat hetical Addreſs, and 
by all the moſt elaborate Artifice, to give them 

5 the Succeſs which they deſerve to fin. 


\ 

0 . ; >, 
Melior mo- oe Ds 8 1 
deratio, © The good Opinion of the Judges, or the 
nn Fayour of the Court, is beſt obtain'd by a 
am patien- known Integrity of Life, and a Reputation 
114. Bonus of eminent Prebity ; which *tis much eaſier 
altercator, to ſhew, when 'tis true, than to counterfeit 


bitte ha v hen it is not. And nothing indeed, has ſuch 


cundiæ . : 
careaz, A Power over the Minds of the Hearers, as the 
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general Character of Vertue, ſupported by Mo- 
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deſty and Decency. A Diſcourſe made up of 
Sweetneſs' and Submiſſion, is often more effe- 
ctual than the greateſt Strength of Argument: 
Becauſe Men uſually conſider whether the Mo- 


W rals of an Orator be conformable to his Rhe- 
torick ; and whether he practiſes himſelf, what 
he recommends to others 3 

But nothing is more winning than the Tem- 


4 


per and Moderation of a Pleader, in regard of 


| thoſe Circumſtances which ſeem moſt dange- 


rouſly to affect his own, or his Client's Intereſt, 

An Affair becomes ſuſpected, when once ma- 

nag'd with Heat and Tranſport. 5 
Anger is a ſure Prejudice againſt every 


Thing, even againſt 'Right and Truth, and 


Men will preſume a Cauſe to be very much 


wanting in juſtice, when it has recourſe to 


Paſſion for it's Defence. As Moderation there- 
fore is, of all Vertues, the moſt Skilful, in re- 
gulating the outward Portand Behaviour, ſois 


it the moſt Pleaſing and Agreeable ; becauſe it 


appears in the beſt Light, and Strikes with the 
greateſt Advantage : Inſomuch, that a Lawyer 
who rails at his Adverſary, does but Expoſe 
and Ridicule himſelf, and he muſt entertain a 
very untoward Opinion of his Judges, if he 
imagines they can be diyerted by his Spleen 
and Ill-nature. | 


There's nothing more injurious to the Elo- 


quence of the Bar, than that heap of com- 
mon Places, with which our Lawyers are uſu- 
ally overcharg'd, and with which they croud 
thoſe long Prefaces in Pleading, that bear no 
Proportion to the other Parts of their Diſ- 

EE... _ 


Reflections upon the Eloquence Vol; Il. 
courſe, and ſerve only to tire out the Patience 
of the Jud ges, and to give them a diſguſt! to 
all that comes after, tho poſſibly, Good and 

Commend able. BEL 
The younger Pleaders are moſt liable to this 
Error : They goabout, becauſe they-have not 
Force eg to enter, hy the neareſt Way, into 
their Subject. It would be a conſiderable Piece 
of Service to them, if we could engage them 
to rid themſelves of that Train and Fardel of 
Words that is ſuch a Contradiction to good 
Senſe, and ſo Diſtaſtful, and even Inſupporta. 
ble, to the Intelligent. When a Speech ſeems 
to drag upon the Ground with this Length of 
childiſh Amplifications, it becomes languid and 
impertinent, it ſets. the reverend Judges a 
nodding, and is a very ſtrong Opiate for the 
Bench. Ee TS 0 


3 


Another Fault of Youth, is a Deſire of ap- 
pearing Bright and Sparkling in all that one, 
ſays. True Eloquence is never fond of this 
vain Luſtre, which ſerves only to dazle the | 
Eyes of the Mind. He that is ſo happy as to il 
be Maſter of any Ray of good Senſe, deſires to Wi , 
uſe it in ſtriking the Heart; becauſe nothing 

can throughly convince the Underſtanding, Wi . 
but what at the ſame time engages the Afﬀe- Bi. 
ctions. Whereas, he that would always be 
ſurprizing, will always be diſappointed. Theſe WM , 
ſhining Periods have little Force to Perſuade, Wl . 
and ſerve only to relieve the Thoughts of the 5 

Judges, after the Fatigue of a long Heat- f 
108: 2. * * r 2 
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| © | Meitdo not take ſufficient Cate of their out · xp adio 


ward Addreſs, fo as to Frame and Manage it quef gue- 


by. N 4 poris elo- 
which Suuntilian has laid down. venta. 


And pet tis this Action, that Tully calls the Cic.Orat, a 


Eloguenct of the Body; the Perfection of which, Ge/tus ad 
conſiſts in the Geſture and the Pronunciation. Yocem,Vul- 
that they don't fully apprehend the Weight and . 
Neceſſity of this Part; of which the above - named tur, rea 
Maſter has given ſuch excellent Precepts. font bra- 

* Ariſtotle and Cicero, believing this to be the 4 5 
pure Gift of Natute, and not reducible to Art p;., ne 
or Method, went no farther than barely to re-'$;aus in- 
preſent the great Conſequence of it, in ſeveral decorus, ne 
Places of their edn Leg indeed the oy Caput ocu- 
nunciation is of ſo peculiar Importance, that g 
none can neglect it. withour aaddoging the . 


chief Strength and Beauty of Eloquence. Tis one diſſi- 


this, which chiefly Governs and Reigns in a deant, &c. 
Diſcourſe; which is its very Life and Soul, Quint. 
which contributes ſo largely to its Force, and 
compoſes all its Grace. The Art of Oratory 
is never fo Great and Potent by the Things 
that are ſaid, as by the Manner of ſaying them. 8" 
Its leading Excellence conſiſts in the Delivery; 
and 'tis by this it maintains its Empire over 
The great Talent of Hortenſius, and that 
which enabled him to diſpute the Prize with 
Cicero, upon equal Terms, was nothing elſe 
but the wonderful Genius he had for Action. 
He was indeed ſuch a Pattern, for his warm 
and affectionate manner of Speech, that Ro- 
ſcius and Aſop, the two famed Comedians of 
RI Wl els mor Ty that 


Proper Action, agreeably to the Rules 4m ©07- 


The Reaſdn of their Negligence ſeems to be, ! 4d e- 


liq; ab alia © 
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14 Reflexion upon the Eloquence Vol. II. 
that Age, went conſtantly to hear him, and to 
learn their own Art from his Pleadings. But 

whilſt the Gentlemen of the long Robe are ſo 
Aunconcern'd about the forming themſelves to 
Action, and have ſo very little regard to the 
whole external Behaviour, we are not to-won- 
der, if we ſee no Remains of that Eloquence 
which per form'd ſo prodigious Works in the 
Times of Demoſthenes and Cicero: Becauſe theſe 
Maſters, by their Ardor and Vehemence of 
Speaking, endeavour'd really to expreſs in 
themſelves, the ſame Paſſions which they de- 
ſir'd to raiſe in their Hearers. But yet there 
is a due Temper to be obſerv'd in this Affair. 
For we have not wanted an Inſtance of a very 
celebrated Advocate, who gave Weight to all 
his Reaſons by the Force and Heat with which 
he animated his Diſconrſes : and yet this Heat 
was ſo very ill manag'd, that he ſpoilt the whole 
Grace of his Action by his Deſire of appearing 
over Paſſionate. When the Fire was once got 
up into his Head, he could. not ſo much as be 
underſtood by his Audience; his Rage and 
Tranſport had ſo diſorder'd his Pronunciation, 
Others again, are as much too Cold, as he was 
too Warm ; ſuch, as in Matters of the higheſt 

Importance want even that Affection that is 

neceſſary to Win and Engage their, Judges; 
who upon great Subjects will not be moved but 

by great Springs. „„ 
An Orator never touches others, unleſs he 
is touch'd in his own Heart; and he onght 
firſt to feel all the Impreſſions that he deſigns 
to make. We might apply to ſuch a languid 
Declaimer, the ſmart Queſtion of Cicero to Cal- 
lidizs, who deliver'd ſome very ſevere Things 
In Brut, with a very careleſs Air; An iſta, ſi vera efſent, 
fic a te dicerentur ? Moſt of thoſe who ſpeak , 
Es e 10 the 
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the Bar are in danger of adding to this faulty 
Pronunciation a very. diſagreeable Cadence, 
which has got the proverbial Name of the 
Lawyer's Tone, and which by keeping the Ac- 
cent ſtill upon the ſame Syllable, can diſpoſe 
the Court to nothing but Sleep. 
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- The Subjects of modern Pleading having no- #% acce- 
thing in them that is truly great and rais d, fende, 
cannot ſet off Eloquence with thoſe Advan-7erum, os 
tages it once receiy'd from the noble and con- magnirado 
cerning Affairs among the Antients : Such cauſarum, 
were the Deliberations of War and Peace, 4. ee ipſa 
Conſultations of the publick Intereſt, and enn 
Good of the State; the Accuſation, or De- præftat 


fence of Kings and Princes; and all che other Dial. de 


important Matters, which the Orators of Orat. 
thoſe Times with ſo much Splendour adorned. «ch oy” 
The Intereſts that are now debated in Court, np. 

are often ſo very light and trivial, as to be dine rerum 
no way capable of fupplying this Art with vis ingeni, 
the Ground and Principal of thoſe noble ve gui 


Movements by which it formerly conquer'd — 


and triumph'd. This is one of the Reaſbns , ionem 


urged by Meſſala in Quintilian's Dialogue, to facere po- 
prove the advantage of the antient Orators tft, niß 
above thoſe of his own Days. Indeed little 4 ,,, 
Subjects will naturally make Hoſe Speakers, ?7 
and the Force and Spirit of the Advocate ibid. 
riſes in proportion to the Weight and Dignl 
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But tho? the Eloquence of the Bar, be now 

in its Uſe reſtraia'd to the judiciary Kind, and 
tho* this Kind principally conſiſts in eſta. 
bliſhing the Proofs on our own Side, and de- 
feating thoſe of our Adverſaries, yet it is ſtill 

_ of a very conſiderable Compaſs ; Becauſe in 

. ſome reſpect, it takes in all the other Kinds: 
It praiſes and diſpraiſes, as the Demonſtra- 
tive; it adviſes or diſſwades as the Delibe- 
rative; it either kindles or extinguiſnes the 
Judge's Anger at its Pleaſure ; it makes it ſelf 
Miſtreſs of his Heart, and reigns there with 
> _ abſolute Dominion: So that this being the 
moſt difficult Way, whoever is ſo fortunate 
as to ſucceed as a Pleader, gives us Reaſon. to 
think that he would meet with the ſame Suc- 
ceſs as an Ambaſſador, in diſpoſing foreign 
Princes to War or. Peace, according to the 
Exigencies of State; as Demoſthenes heretofore 
inflamed the People of Greece againſt the King 
GO Eto 


xy. | 


Acrem a. Tho? the Concourſe and Multitude that 
ratorem, & croud the Bar to aſſiſt in greater Cauſes, re- 
incenſum, quire a good degree of Motion, and Action, 
& \agen- and Fire; yet is there an Eloquence purely 
curſes be. Authoritative, which upon ſome occaſions, 
minum fo- Ought to appear in the ſame Place; which 
rique ſtre. tho* it declines all Motion, or - Paſſion, and 
pitus def- though its manner be grave and ſerious 
: 8 throughout, yet under this ſerious Chara - 
Ser it has all the Dignity that is requiſite to 
procure an high Veneration. Men hearken to 
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vol . & the BARS 47 
it as to an Oracle; becauſe they are beſpoken 
in its favour by the Charms of its outward Ad- 
dreſs. Its Impreſſions are made without Heat 
or Violence; it acts by Power and Preroga- 
tive, and rather commands than perſuades. 
This too is the Bloquence proper for Magi- 
ſtrates, and for the Governours of Societies. 


— 


Thoſe who. are imploy d in SHOE, Of 6 


complimenting Princes, or other ear 


ſons, ought to follow this peaceful Eloquence,  _ 
which that it may preſerve its Character, 
ſpeaks. without being diſturb'd, and Which, 
upon moſt Occaſions, ought. entirely. to be 
made up of Deference and Reſpect. For ti 
of the petitioning Kind, which convinces and 
conquers by yielding; and tho? its only Ar- 


4 


guments are modeſt Prayers, and humble Re- 
monſtrances; yet it fails not ſometimes, to 
triumph over thoſe whom it intreats, and to 
exerciſe à ſort of Empire upon thoſe to whom 

it does Obeiſance. ; This Kind ſeems peculiar 

to Subjects addreſſing their Sovereign. But 

the Bloquence of Inſinuation may likewiſe be Iii genus 
uſed to any great Lords; by their Dependents oſtentatio- 
and Vaſſals, in ſhewing them the Truth and“ conpaß- 
Reaſon of what is propos d by ſecret. Turns — Aw = 
and Glances, and circular Speeches, and by all entium ve- 
the engaging Artifices of a reſpectfül Appli- Japratem, 
cation: Eſpecially. to thoſe whoſe Power and fdcoque 


| 47 6 * omnes di- 
Independence will not ſuffer them to be trea- cendi arte: 


ted with upon common Terms, and who have ,,.,;, or- 
no Taſte for Argument, unleſs it be ſeaſoned naungue 


with Submiſſion. 3 orationis 
ney e xponit. 
ES. 25 Quint. 
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Jud gens I ſhould here ſybjoin ſome Remarks'con- 
inſgne ac Cerning that Kind of Eloquence which we 
 florens, pi-term demonſtrative. But this depending much 
2 more on the Force of Genius, than on Stud; 
a — and Meditation, I have no other Rules to 
14tem au- Offer, towards its Improvement and Perfection, 
ditoris & than what Longinus has given us for attaining WW 
de leckatio- the Snblimity of Style. For this Kind requires 
nem refe- 2 Loftineſs both in Thought and Expreſſion, W 
Cic. de and can bear nothing that is of a moderate 
Orat. Character. But ſince tis one of the hardeſt WM 
Things in the World to praiſe well; either be- 
cauſe there are but few Subjects that deſerve IM « 
Praiſe, or becauſe it cannot rightly be given 
without the greateſt Art, the /choiceſt'Orna- iſ 
ments, and the exaQeſt Delicacy, which are 
rarely attainable : A wiſe and judicious Man, : 
will decline all Occaſions of undertaking what 
*tis a great Hazard, if he perform with (Wt 
1 
a 
4 
b 


Srucceſs. We have ſcarce any good Precedents 
among the Antients of thisencomiaſtick Strain. 
For, as to the two Panegyricks of Jſocrares, 
upon Helen and Buſiris, tho they are very fine if © 
in themſelyes ; tho they have met with great I * 
Applaufe from all the Criticks ; tho? they have 
an Air of Solidity and good Senſe running 
thro” the whole Compoſition z- yet the Deſign 
of the Author is ſo very extraordinary, that 
they cannot well be propos'd as Models for our 
Imitation. He undertakes to commend two 
Perſons, who perhaps have the leaſt Title to 
Commendation of all that ever liv'd in the 
World: A Woman that by her Beauty, and 
by the Uſe ſhe made of it, utterly ruin'd her 
Country; and a Man the moſt deteſted w_ 
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ple of Cruelty and Barbarity. So that we 
ought to look on theſe Com poſitions, as a meer 

Sport and Exerciſe of Wit. To praiſe a Wo- 
man, whoſe diſhoneſt Love ſet a whole King- 
dom on Fire, would ſeem a very unreaſonable 
Task. And yet this great Author has exe- 


cuted it ſo Nobly, and with ſuch a Mixture of | 
bright and worthy. Conceptions, that we may ; . 
affirm this to be his Maſter-piece, In which 4 
he expoſes the Impertinence of the Sophiſts, = 

who affected frivolous Subjects, and diſchargd | 
them in as frivolous a Manner, The whole 1 
Difcourſe is /.levell'd againſt theſe pretended * 
Orations, who had Iabour'd to corrupt the I: | 
good Senſe of Athens. He do's not ſo much | 
extol Helen by the Fame of her own. good 
Qualities, as by the Greatneſs of Theſeus her 
Lover, and by the Glory of the Athenian State; 
of which Theſeus was the Founder. And in | 
the Elogy of Buſiris, he teaches the true Me- | 
thod of Encomium, and of Apology, main- _ 
taining, that Eloquence ſhould. only be im- 1 
ploy'd in the Service and Defence of Vertue; I 
and ſo Demonſtrating the Innocency of this "MY 
Art, which the Sophiſts would have De- = 
bauch'd by their, Min and vitious Corrup- 
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| RBFLECTIONS. 


UPON: THE 


ELC ELOQUENCI 


1 OF THE 


PULP 


* 8 fo Sit th ngk, unt of t th 
Jas WI Number of Perſons who apply 
II wemfelves te Preaching, thefe ſhould 
yet be ſo few who diſtinguiſh. hemfetyes in 
any eminent Manner, notwithſtanding their 
fgnally gr reat Advantages above all others that 
fpeak in Publick. For it muſt be allow'd, that 
the Eloquence of the Bar cannot ſupply at 
8 either with fo important Subjects, ot 
with ſo ſenſible Expreſſions, or with ſo ſtrong 
and vigorous Paſſions, as the Elequence df 
the Pulpit. All the Springs which this makes 
Uſe of, to raiſe the Affections, are ſo forcible; 
its Figures, ſanctify'd by the Communion t 
maintains with the Holy Spirit, are ſo glori- 
ous, the Myſteries which it deſcribes are ſo 
great and fobtime, and it ſpeaks with ſuel 
Authority, that if there be any Species of Elo- 
quence that can lay claim to the Sovereign- 
ty of Mens Hearts, by the Power it has to turn 
and move them, and by its natural Freedom 
and Independence, tis this alone that deſerves 


to be crown'd. To what Cauſe then can we 
_ afcribe 
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Vol. 11,  RefleSlionr upon, St. 

aſcribe the Scarcity of good Preachers? It is 

their Mind is 5 by Faith for a perfect 
0 


Submiſſion to all. The 
ight of God's Houſe, and of his holy Altar, 


" MS inſpires them with Attention and Veneration: 


ind by, the Principles of their Religion they 
are — 25 habitually convinc'd of What they 
come to hear inculcated. In ſhort, as a Prea- 
cher ſpeaks only on the Part of God ; as his 
Word is the Word of God Himſelf; as he js 
commilſſion'd to promiſe Eternal Rewards to 
them that Believe, and to threaten Eternal 


comes not up to his great Character, the Fault 
” WW muſt be his own. | But ſince it is but too viſible 
; that fewer ſucceed in this than perhaps in any 
Ks Profeſſion, it may not be improper to 


enquire into the true Reaſon ; the better to 
prevent all Miſcarriage in an Affair of the laſt 
| Conſequence... And this, I hope, in ſome mea- 
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: WF {ure to do, by the following Reflections. 
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Men are not wont ſeriouſly enough to con⸗ 
ſider what Difpoſition of Spirit is required, by 
the ſacred Miniſtry, of the Word of God, and 


need, not only of great Application and 
ſevere Study, to fill the Mind with thoſe 
noble Ideas which alone can form the Chara- 
ber of this Eloquence; but likewiſe of long 
| Privacy and Retirement, to prepare the Heart 
for the Reception of the Holy Ghoſt, who is 

0 Plcas'd to uſe a Miniſter as his Interpreter. Tis 
from Him therefore that the Clergy ought im- 
mediately to derive their Miſſion by the 19 — 
; ciples 


at ſhall be deliver'd : The - - 


= Puniſhments to them that Believe not: If he 


by the Dignity of ſo exalted a Function. There 


51 


not certainly. the Fault of the Auditors: For 
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352 Reflexionv upon the Elopuence Vol. l, BY 
1 Apples of inward Piety and ſecret Gooduck,; i 
Snomodo that their Soul being purified by the Exerciſe 
predic of all manner of Vertue, may become fufcepti- 
—_— , ble, of heayenly Liekt, and, of that Grace of 
Kom. 12. Unction which is given only to the'Humble | 
and the Pure; and that at length they may be 
fitted to receive Authority from the Governors WF. 
of the Church, wo are impower'd by God to 
communicate their, Gift and Office to others, 

It ſhould. therefore he the earneſt Care of eve- 
ry Perſon who deſires to be admitted to this 
Holy Vocation, not to confide ſo much in him- 

elf and his own Genius, as 'to forbear the 
_ Keking and imploring the Aids of Heaven, by 
frequent Meditation and'Prayer. Without 
theſe: Aids tis impoſſible he ſhould have ſo 
clear and ſo 1 a View of the Goſpel 
Truths, as is neceſſary for the Explaining them 
to the People. But is this really done by all? 
Is it fo much as thought of by ſome? Whit 
Studies are undertaken, what Solitades em- 
brac'd for this Purpoſe? What Preparation of 
Mind do Men bring to the Altar? Do we not 
| fee every Day young Preachers, deficient in 
Vertue and Knowledge, mounting the Pulpit 
as an AQor does the Stage, only to play a 
Part ? They invite their Friends, make a large 
Circle and Affembly of their Relations and 
honeſt Acquaintance, to grace the Audience, 
and to enconrage the new-entred Declaimer, 
But theſe unffedg'd Orators have been receiv'd 
either with Contempt or Pity, by all unpreju- 
dic'd Judges,' even at fuch Times when they | 
fancied themſelves to have perform*d to Admi- 
ration. They had a very wrong and imper- 
fet Notion of this ſacred Office, if they 
hoped, by ſuch Means, to erect themſelves in- 
to Preachers, Far other Qualifications, both 
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intellectual and Moral, are neceſſary, ſucceſ- 
fully. to brandiſh the Sword of the Word of 

God. before the Eyes of Sinners; to reduce - 
Libertines under the ſacred Yoke of the Goſ- 

pel; to perſwade Men by the Terrors of 
the laſt Judgment, and to ſuſtain the Gran- 

dour and Majeſty of thoſe high Subjects, of 
which our Religion profeſſedly Treats. *Twas, . 
no doubt, for this Reaſon, that the two Apo- 

ſtles S. James and, S. John were ſurnam'd by Inpeſas 
their Maſter, the Sons of Thunder; becauſe the 2 Jon. © - 
Word of God, ſpoken by them with due quod ef. 
Force and Weight, was Bright and Terrible Iii tonitru. 
in their Mouths, like that aſtoniſhing Meteor. Mar. 3. 
A Man that would preach with Effect, and | 


| with Bleſſings attending, muſt have another 


ſort of a Call than that of a Declaimer, who 
makes a Diverſion of the Pulpit ; or than that 


of a certain Perſon, who never came into it, 


but by order of his Phyſician, and to bring 
down his Corpulency, that began to grow. 
troubleſome. Theſe are ſuch deplorable In- 
ſtances, that nothing but unhappy Experience 
could make us credit. | 


IL 


Nor do Men ſufficiently reflect, that tis in 
God's Behalf, and in His Name, that they 
ſpeak from the Pulpit : And thus they deprive 
His holy Word of its juſt Weight and Autho- 
rity, They are commonly too much diſpos'd 
to indulge their own Fancy : They preach 
themſelves, and, as it were, quench the Spirit 
of God, to give free Scope to their own vain 
Sp-rit. This was not the Method of the Pro- 
phets, thoſe Preachers of the old Law: They 
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| 54 - Reflexions upout be Eloquence V. ol. Il 
io cbriſto never ſpeak to the 7 in their, own, Pen 
 Tegation® ſonal Capacity, but as ſent and commifſion 
Tae by God : and the Greatneſs of their Maſter. 
Hel exbor. Whoſe Commands they delixer'd, procur d then 
tante per the Veneration of Multitudes, and of Ruler. 
1b l remember to have ſeen an Ambaſſador of 
2 Cox. 3. 4 certain petty. Prince, who had no manner 
of Talent for ence, yet. when he had 
any thing to propoſe, on the Part of his Ma. 
ſter, was heard, not only with Attention, but 
with Succeſs; by means of the Art he had to 
make himſelf appear confiderable ; and that 
was, to aſſume his Prince's Air and Port, and 
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Aw in © relinquiſh his own. Thus the Eloquence of 
perſuaſbi- the Pulpit requires a Dignity in the Perſon, by 
libus bu- Tequiring a Gravity in his Words: Nathiap 
mane ſa- fight or frivolous ſhould be ſufferd to come } 
_ [ed from thence. What Force, what Majeſty, 
in often. Would wait upon God's Word, had Men the 
one Spiri. Art to repreſent it as it is in it RI. the Word 
tus © vir-of God; and not as an Invention of Human 
1 Cor 2. Wit! Thoſe who would ſucceſsfully Preach 
Cor. 2. this Word, muſt do it according to St. Paul's 
Example, per arma juſtitie, in verbo veritatis, in 
virtute Dei. e ul mA LAN 
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But a Preacher will yet the better compre- 
hend with what Reverence he oughr to treat 
the Word of God,, if. he conſiders. thoſe holy 
Fears, and awful Tremblings, with which the 
Angels are, by Iſaiah, deſcribed in their Act of 

| Worſhip, and their approach to the Altar, 
and if he remembers that tis not without Ter- 
rour they pronounce the Holy and Divine 
Name; I ſam, ſays the Prophet, the Lord ſitting 
upon his Throne, high and lifted up, and his Train 
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aud the Temple. Above it flood the Seraphims:; 8 
poop had fix Wings ; withtwain Cares i 


Face, and with twain he covered his Feet, and with 


| ſaid;' Holy, Holy,! Holy, +: the Lord of Haſts, the 


See the profound Veneration, with which 
the moſt Pure and Holy Spirits ſpeak 6f God! 
If therefore, a Preacher ſpeak. of Him with a 


& 1anguid Indifference; if he ſend Home his Au- 
dience Cold and even Frozen in their Afﬀe- 


ctions; tis becauſe his own are as far from 
being- inflamed. Divine Innocence dying for 


© Sinners ; the Blood of the Son of God ſhed on 


Mount Calvary z the Holineſs of our Religion, 
the great Myſteries of Faith, and the laſt Im- 
portance of Salvation, are all inſufficient” to 


Preachers, and to inſpire them with that ho- 
ly Ardour which alone can enkindle the Zeal 
of other Men. And thus they miſerably delude 


the Hunger and Thirſt of the Faithful, by 


amuſing their Curioſity with vaia Flowers, 
and infipid Elegancies. | | 


I ; " 


There is nothing, perhaps, of greater Force, 
td convince a Preacher of the high Impor- 
tance of his Miniftry, and of the chief and 
eſſeatial Parts of his Duty and Obligation, 
than the ſolemn Calling and Deſignation of 
the Prophet Jeremy, as a Miniſter of God's 


Word, the Ceremony of which he deſcribes, 


in his firſt Chapter. 2 
He relates, that he was choſen by God to 
this Function, before he was born, and that 
he came from his Mother's Womb, n d 
5 WII 


warm the Eloquence of the Generality of 
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with the Gifts and Qualities proper to his 


Charge; ſanctified by Heaven for the worthy 
Suſtaining of ſo high and holy a Charadter: 
That he did, but in vain, endeavour to excuſe 


himſelf by the Weakneſs of his Age, and the 
I of his Utterance: That God wa i 


pleas'd to Arm him with a fearleſs and un- 


daunted Spirit: Thus enabling him to preach 
to Princes, and the mighty Ones of the Earth: 


That he touch'd his Lips to purifie them; and 


by his own immediate Action, put his Words 
into his Mouth, ſay ing unto him; See, I haut 


this Day ſet thee over the Nations, and aver the 


Ki hin to root out, and to pull down, and t 
deſtroy oy, and to throw down, to build and to plant, 
That is, by the Power of thy Words, thou 
ſhalt root ont all Vice and Sin, and ſhalt Plant 
and Eſtabliſh all Vertue in its room: For this 


is the great Deſign and End of Preaching: 


But if God was pleas'd to make uſe of all this 
Ceremony and Pomp, at the Inauguration of 


a Preacher of the Old Law, which was but 


Shadow of the New, and but an imperfet 
Figure of that Purity: of Heart which we 


_ preach under the Law of Grace; what Pre- 


paration-can ever be ſufficient to form and 
diſpoſe an Eyangelical Preacher, who ſhall imi- 


tate St. Paul, in preaching Chriſt Crucified, and 
ſhall diſplay to the People the noble Ideas of 


Chriſtianity, os the ſublime Science of the 


Groth: | 


V. 


As ſacred Eloquence Laboursi in an Infinite 
ly more noble Subject than Profane; as it 
propoſes an Eternal Kingdom, to excite our 


Hopes, and GY Torments to alarm 
our 
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Deſigns, it requires a much larger Capacity, 


and a much more elevated Genius, than would 


be neceſſary to furniſh out a Pagan Orator. 
There ſhould be a Grandour in the Perſonage, a 


Dignity ja the Countenance, a Devotion in the _ . 


Eyes, an Ardour in the Pronunciation, a gene- 


ral Freedom in the Action, and the Air and 
Mien of a Prophet. But the Combination of 
Itheſe external Qualities only is ſo veryſrare, 
that there ſeems to have been but one Perſon 
in the preſent Age, who had this accompliſh'd 


Genius for Preaching. Beſides, a Vivacity of 
Imagination, and a Clearneſs of Wit; which he 
poſſeſs'd in a very high Degree, and which 
gave him a great Facility of explaining his 
Thoughts, he had perhaps the compleateſt Ta- 
Jent for Delivery, that the World ever knew. 

For we may ſay, he was an Orator in his Look, 


in his Voice, in his Geſture, and in his whole 
Perſon ; he could do what he pleas'd with his 
Eyes; could give any Tone to his Voice, any 


Air to his Countenance, any Turn to his Ge- 
ſture, any Agreeableneſs to his Diſcourſe. 
He had an Art of making himſelf heard, per- 
haps beyond all that ever ſpoke: And as none 
was ever a greater Maſter of what he faid, 
Wor of the Manger of faying it, he was able 
to fix any Impreſſion whatſoever upon his Au- 
dience. The moſt ſpations Places where he 
appear'd in the Pulpit , were too ſtrait to 
% N F con- 
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our Fears; as the Holineſs of our Myſteries, . 

the Purity of our Morals, the Majeſty of that, 
God whom we adore, repreſented in Scrip- / 
ture under ſuch illuſtrious Characters; toge- 
ther with all the tremendous Truths that make 
our Religion {ſo auguſt and ſacred; are the 
common Themes in which it is exercis'd: So 
in order to the Accompliſhment of ſo. great 
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| contain the Multitude of his Followers. Ma. 
chines and Theatres were erected for the Con- 
venience of hearing him, in the largeſt Churches 

of Paris. Tho? his too great eaſineſs and flu- 
ency of Expreſſion, commonly led him intoa 
Neglect of preparing himſelf, yet he had ſuch 

a Way of fuſtaining by the Force of Action, 

the moſt unpremeditated Matter, as to paſs it 

off with Advantage in the ſpeaking. The moſt 
common Things were heard from his Mouth 

with no leſs Applauſe, than the moſt extra- 
ordinary Strokes of the greateſt and ableſt in 

the ſame Profefſion. He had been certainly 

the moſt accompliſh'd Preacher of the Age, had 
his judgment and Capacity been equal to his 
other Talents, and had he not been ſo excef: 
five in his Action: Which was too particular, 

and not altogether grave enough for the Place 

In which he ſtood. e 


VI. | 


Neon in ſa- Theſe natural Talents are ſometimes ſo ve. 
pientis Ty bright and dazling, that they ſeem to rob 
verbi, ne (if we may ſo ſpeak) the Word of God cf 
eveructu that Eſteem and Veneration which we ought Wl | 
crux Chri- 22 | Bf. 
li. do pay to it. Many Perſons are therefore 
Cor. 3, heard with Attention, not becauſe they ſpeak il * 
| from God, but becauſe they ſpeak agreeably to 
Men, becauſe they have the Gift of Eloquence, i 
becauſe they vent Things that are New. and 
. Surprizing, becauſe they have ſome Chars- 
&er of Greatneſs, and Dignity ; or for the 
fake of fome other ſhining and out-fide Ad-W 
vantage. Thus the Men of Jeruſalem, refort- 
ed to hear the Prophet Ezekzel, only becauſe 
he was an Eloquent Man. Thus S. Auſtin 
before his Converſion, loy'd to be an 2 
9 9 | g 
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of S. Ambroſe, K a fine Speaker. This 
Sort of Curioſity being too earthly and ſen- 
ſual, a Preacher ought to avoid the giving any 
Occaſion fo it, by the Gaiety of his Diſcourſe. 
this he will eaſſly do, if he make it his 
full Aim and Reſolution, rather to Profit than 
to Pleaſe : In which Method he cannot be un- 
ſucceſsful, if he always 795 what is truly 
Good and Inſtructive, and always ſpeak it as 
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It is by no means neceſlary, that all thoſe 
who are called to the Holy Miniſtry, ſnould 
be endow'd with all the great Qualifications 
which I, have been here deſcribing. On the 

contrary, tis highly uſeful, that the Church 
ſhould be furniſh'd with Preachers of different 

Capacities, ſuitable to the diverſity. of their 

Hearers. Tis enough for him that has the 

Charge of a vulgar Congregation, thoroughly 
to underſtand the plain Rules of Chriſtianity, 
and to render them intelligible to others. A 
Preacher of moderate Endowments: may con- 
tribute very much to the Service and Support 
of Religion, by inſtructing the People, and by 
ſoftening the drieſt and moſt barren Soils with 
the Waters of pure, and ſalutary Doctrine. 
The unwearied Labour and Travel\of theſe 

Popular Inſtructors, is of ſo much the higher 
Value in the fight of God, as it appears little 
and humble to the Eyes of Meg.  Whatſoever- 

aA Man's natural Parts are, if he be fit to Speak, 
he may likewiſe be fit to Inſtruct. 

And tho' 'tis the Privilege of a great Ge- 
nius regularly to affect and move, yet there 
are ſome Preachers, _ by the help of a pow- 
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erful Delivery, have the ſame Influence on the 
People, as the Trumpets have on the Soldiers 
in a Battle: The yery Sound, perſuades and 
excites. 

»Tis not always: Reaſon that” Arikes upon 
groſs Apprehenſions, and ſtirs them up to 


Action: For this they cannot always hear and 


underſtand, but 'tis the Warmth and Paſſion 
of the Speaker : Tis the Noiſe and outward 
Force that uſually makes the Impreſſion; nor 
do the Things ſpoken operate fo ftrongly, as 
the Manner of ſpeaking them, becanſe this 


Manner is obvions to the Senſes, whereas the 


Things themſelves are not : And therefore the 
People very often judge of a Man's Arguments 
by the Tone of his Voice. He that ſpeaks the 
londeft and ſtrongeſt, is commonly Maſter of 
their Belief; and they are leſs ſway d by his 
Reaſons than by his perſonal Authority ; be- 

cauſe their Mind is ſeldom wrought upon by 


any Thing, but by that which works more for- 


cibly upon their Senſe. 

But then, ſuch a popular Preacher ought 
well to conſider, that he will but expoſe him- 
ſelf, and his Profeſſion, if he ſhall vainly ſet 
up for a Wit, and endeavour rather to divert 
the Fancy, than to edifie the Conſctence. It 


is ſufficient for the Uſes of a common Audi- 
tory, barely to propoſe to them the great 


Truths of our Religion, and the Holineſs of 
its Precepts; without ſeeking ſo many Turns 
and Artifices of Diſcourſe, which are very of- 
ten alike 588 to the IT and the 
Hearers. | | "TOY 
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_ ©, The greateſt Part of our Preachers ſeem de- 
ficient, in Learning, and Study. And this 
obliges them to Copy one from another, that 
they may haye Matter enough to furniſh out 
their Diſcour ſes; they draw from the Stream, 
becauſe they are Strangers to the Fountain- 


bead. ;Hence: they, often make uſe of falſe | 


Reaſons to enforce the Practice of Vertue, 
having neither Capacity enough to find out 
good Ones, nor Art enough to make them ap- 
prehended, if they chance to have found them. 
They often quite ſpoil themſelves by tao ſer- 
vile an Imitation; and loſe what they were 

capable of performing, by affecting that of 
which they are incapable. Hence ariſe thoſe 
frequent Inequalities and Deformities in Per- 
ſons that -reliaquiſh their own Genius to aſ- 
ſume another Man's. And this falſe Proce- 
dure is yery fruitful of bad Preachers. Oa the 
contrary, we,ought never to make uſe of the 
Thoughts or Deſigns of others, but When we 
can truly digeſt them, and can transform them 
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The Eloquence of the Pulpit can never be 
great and ſolid, without a Largeneſs of Ca pa- 
city; and none can ever purſue it with Suc- 


ceſs, who has not taken care before- hand to 


furniſh his Mind with all that preparative 


Knowledge which is neceſſary to the worthy. 


Handling the Word of God. Divinity is the 
Sum and Perfection of this: without which 
a Preacher cannot have Weight and Autho- 
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rity enough to give a poſitive Deciſion in the 
Subjects that come before him. *Tis a great 
* Weakneſs in a Preacher, not to be able to de- 
clare preciſely, what is a Matter, of Faith, 
and what not: For then, he mnſt heſitate 
when he opght to determine. But we are 
likewiſe to conſider, That as h is ſo 
great and noble, and, indeed, nothing ſo 
agreeable in ſacred Eloquence, as Divinity, 
when explain'd in a due Manner, and when 
tis properly the Knowledge of our Religion; 
ſo there's nothing more unhappy, nothing 
more diſguſting, if it be not treated with that 
Profoundneſs of Underſtanding, and that full 
 Sufficiency of Strength which its Dignity might 
c ES ne 
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Yet too great a Familiarity with the School- 
men, may rather turn.to the Prejudice than to 
the Advantage of a Preacher; if he is not 
skill'd in the right Uſe of them, and cannot 
apply them to his Buſineſs with Caution and 
Ma nagement. For the Air of the Schools is 
really quite oppoſite to Eloquence; and, I be- 
lieve, the Reading of Thomas Aquinas, though 
ſo very ſolid in his Judgment, and exact in his 
Method, has made more bad Preachers than 
goods becauſe he writ in ſo dark and miſera- 

le an Age, the Taſte of which was whally 
vitiated and corrupted. His hard and jejune 
Way of ſaying Things, is no leſs improper for 
an Orator, than the Things which he ſays are 
proper. Not but that his Simplicity of Style 


js in it ſelf the fitteſt for Inſtruction ; but tis 
certainly very different from that which we 
ought to follow in publick Speaking. The 

eo * Divine 
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Divines who ſucceeded: him, and upon his Au- 


thority eſtabliſh'd the ſcholaſtick Way, are 
equally dangerous to the Elgquence of the Pul- 
it, which would be impoytriſh'd, and quite 


dried up by theſe ſubtle Reaſonings, that may 
give Nerves to a Diſcourſe, yet that take away 
all its Grace and good Complexion. True 
Logick, or the Art of Thinking, is, as I have 
before obſerv'd, abſolutely neceſſary to Elo- 
quence, Which without it can be no better than 
Impertinence and empty Prattle. But then we 
are not to make uſe of Logick in its own Stiff- 
neſs and .dry Formality ; but we muſt ſofren 
it by a due Mixture of Ornament, to render a 


Diſcourſe fine and palatable. | 


The ſame Remarks may be paſs'd on the 
Study. of the Latin Fathers, who are no leſs 
oppolite to the Art of Preaching than the 
School-Divines, by reaſon of the low and 
wretched Eſtate of Eloquence in their Days. 


Every one knows to what Extremities all that 


we Term good Senſe, or all that is Polite in 
Learning, was reduced by the Inundations of 
the barbarons People which broke in upon 
Italy. All the Fathers of the firſt Ages, as 
low as St. Bernard, writ in this dry and ſapleſs 
Manner, excepting a very few, who preſerv'd 
themſelyes from the le Taſte by ſome little 


Vein and Tincture of Antiquity, ſuch as A- 


nutius Felix, Salvian, Arnobius, and St. Jerome, 
to whom we may add St. Ambroſe and St. Au- 
ſtin, in ſome Parts of their Works. The Greek 


Fathers are better Orators than the Latin; 


though the Conduct of their Deſign, and the 
Management of their Subjects, is commonly 
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conformable to the Rules of Art; moſt of 


them being contented with an eaſy and natu- 
ral Strain, and even too much indulging their 


free Genius, as may be obſery*d in St. Baſil and 
St. Chryſoſtom. I ſay, molt of them, for St. Gre. 
gory Nazianzem ſeems more artful and refined. 


But while we thus admoniſh Preachers of the 


Danger to which their Eloquence may be ey. 
Pos'd by reading the Latin Fathers, only to in- 
vite their Caution in this Affair, we are by no 
means for prohibiting all Commerce with them, 


The Fathers are not only of excellent Uſe, but 


of abſolnte Neceſlity to a Preacher, to fill his 
Mind with thoſe juſt Ideas of the Holineſs and 
Grandour of our Religion, which occur in thoſe 


venerable Writers: It is from them, as from the 
pureſt Source of Chriſtian Morals, that we are 


to derive our Knowledge of the Poctrines 
which we preach. The Fathers are the natural 
Interpreters of the Goſpel ;” and the Church has 
for no other Reaſon, adorn'd them with that 


reverend and facred Name, but becauſe their 


Works are, as it were, the Patrimony and In- 


heritance which they have bequeath'd to the 
Faithful, as to their genuine Ofspring. 


BE. . 


A Preacher muſt not only improve and en- 


rich his Judgment by a long Study of Divini- 


ty, and frequent Conyerſe with the Fathers, 
whom he ſhould take care to read in a good 


Method : But he muſt likewiſe endeavour to 
form to himſelf ſuch a Chriſtian Rhetorick, as 
we don't find deſcribed by the ancient Maſters, 


who had not the leaſt Idea of it ; nor by the 


Mogern, who have only Copied from the An- 


cle nt 
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cient; The Majeſty of our Religion, the San- 
ctity of its Laws, the Purity of its Morals, 
the. Loftineſs of its Myſteries, and the im- 1 
portance of all its Subjects, ought. to give 
ſuch an Elevation to-ſacred Eloquence, as is 
not to be ſuſtainꝰd by the Weakneſs of a meer- 
ly human Capacity. There muſt be a great, 
and noble, and majeſtick Air, and a Language, 
| if poſſible, not inferior to the Theme. For 
no Man ought to ſpeak of God, and of Hea- 
venly Things, without the utmoſt Dignity of 
Style, and ſuch & Voice of great Words as the Pro- 
phet mentions. Twould be in vain to ſeek 
this Pitch of Eloquence in Ariſtotle's Rheto- 
rick,” ia the Ideas of Hermogenes, or the Inſti- 
tutions of Quintili an. 
Even that ſublime Manner which Longi- 
nus has framed, by heaping together all the 
great Expreſſions of the Antients, is but low 
and creeping, in compariſon with that which 
a Preacher ought. to follow, if he would tru- 
ly reach and maintain his Character; That 
exalted Mien which becomes the Greatneſs of 
Chriſtianity, and the incomprehenſible. My- 
| ſteries of Faith, can only be repreſented by | 
thoſe Divine Images which occur in the Holy 1 
Scriptures, to all ſuch as have the Gift of = 
ſearching its Depths. It is only in this pure « | 9 
and fruitful Stream, that a Preacher can find 1 
thoſe magnificent Expreſſions, which have 
the Holy Spirit for their Author: Tis hence 
he muſt take thoſe bright Ideas, and that true 
Sublimity, which compoſe the eſſential Chara- | 
Fer of the Oratory of the Temple, ſuch as \ 
recommended Apollos to the Approbation of 
St. Paul, and to the Honour of being his fel- 
low Labourer, as an eloquent Man, and mighty 
in the Scriptures. | A Preacher then, who 
ee would 
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would attain the Eloquence, peculiar to his 
Function, muſt. be conſtant; and aſſiduous in 

reading the Prophets, and muſt allow. him. 
ſelf Time to meditate on what he reads: eſpe- 
reurat;. cially if he is deſirous of exeiting Terror, 
er plus which he will almoſt perpetually have Occy 
wales apud fjon to do. For we are not skill'd in the Art | 
plurimos of Preaching, unleſs we can alarm the Con- 
1 nale, ſcience of à Sinner, and by caſting proper 
[I quem [pes Fears into his Spirit, can awaken him out of 
=_ 4-86. . that Slumber which was brought upon him hy 

WW  Quintil. the Softneſs of a licentious Age. The Holy 
Scripture is ſo-plentiful a Fountain of all the 
Riches, and all the Ornaments of Eloquence, 
as to afford a proper Model for every Way, 

and every Style. nt 40 eat 

Thus aiah is Lofty, Feremiab is Patheti. 

cal, Ezekiel is Terrible, Daniel Mild and 

Gentle: and as for the other Prophets, Great. 8 

| neſs is their general Character; nor bave we WF. 

any thing written with the like Force by Pa p. 

gan Authors. Good Senſe, and true Reaſon Mit! 

was never diſplay d to ſo much Advantage in r. 

if any moral Treatiſe, as it is in the Books of 'y 
l Res Fon ˙ w ˙—˙ kees n 

yen $57u No Hiſtory Was ever written with ſuch 

dec, x a mixt Air of Simplicity and Majeſty, as that 

#y*rili of Mo 55 A vr = ords cited from — Be» 

—_  eginning of which, ſupplied inus with bis 

| nobleſt Example of the line Kind, -f0 

_ vaſtly ſuperiour to the greateſt Elevation of 

human Style. Nothing was ever compos d 

1 with more tender Paſſions, or with a greater 

"i Delicacy of pious and devout Strains, than 

Tl the P/atmsof David. The moſt refin'd Policy 

of worldly. Sages, never carried its Views {0 

far, as the Books of Proverbs and Ecoleſraſtes- 

In a Word, the utmoſt Extent and Capacity of 

| | uman 
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buman Wit, was never able to furniſh out a 
ubject fo vaſt and profound, as thoſe adora- 
dle Myſteries of Grace and Predeſtination, 
ontain'd in St. Paul's Epiſtles. But indeed, 
vhat Elogies can deſcribe the Excellence and . 
Dignity of the New Teſtament, which is, moſt 
wares the Book of our Religion, and 
eo which all the prophetick Writings were 
ut a kind of Preface, or Introduction: What 
ran be conceiv'd fo great and expreſſive, as 
that ſhort Character of our Lord's Diſcourſes, 
given by himſelf? The Words that I ſpeak unto 
Jon, they are Spirit, and they are Life : Other 
Books are compos'd only of Words; this on- 
y of Things: And as tis the Character of 
Man's Spirit, to ſpeak Much and ſay Little; 
ſo *tis the Character of the Spirit of God, to 
ſpeak Little, and ſay Much. Por the holy 
Scriptures, having a peculiar Greatneſs of 
5 ente couch'd under a plain and familiar 
Phraſe, lead us commonly to conceive more 
than they expreſs. Can there be ſo much Sim- 
plicity, or Succinctneſs, in any other ExpreE 
ſion, as in thoſe two, The Word was made Fleſh > 
—— And they crucified him? How many Vo- 
lumes have been written to explain the full 
Import of ſo few Syllables? How many more 
may ſtill be written on the fame Theme? And 
what Penetration of Spirit can ever be fſuf- 
ficient to fathom the utmoſt Depths of thoſe 
myſterions Truths? And yet Men are too 
much diſpos'd to reſt in the bare Words, and 
not to ſearch into their hidden Stores by dili- 
gent Meditation. What Example have we of 
a Preacher able to pierce thro' the awful 
Darkneſs and facred Obſcurity of the Scri- 
ptural Text, and to diſcover all the Treaſures 
of Knowledge that it conceals ? How few are 
| worthy 
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Reflexions upon the Eloquence Voll 
worthy to break this holy Bread of the Word 


of chriſtians? That is, how few are ſo, pro, 


| qui fran- foundly knowing and skilful, as to unfold t 
gere: cis, the People, the full Senſe and Compaſs of the 


Lam. 4. 


Scripture, and to apply it properly in theg 


Diſcourſes, as the ſureſt Means of Perſuaſal 
and Succeſs? Men preach their own Imagins 
tions, and not the Conceptions of the Spirit ai 


God. And is not this to fail in the very firſ 


are its proper Fountain and Original. 


Principles? For there can be no Chriſtian Elo 


quence, but ſuch. as is founded upon the gen 


ine Idea drawn from the holy Writings, which 
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There is a particular Style for the Pulpit, 


RY 


which ſeems not. to have, ſufficiently exercis( 
the Care and Study of Preachers. This Style 
is the ſame that the Apoſtles, after they had 


receiv'd the Holy Ghoſt, made uſe of in their 


Diſcourſes to the People, recorded in the Book 
of Act,; where we find them explaining their 
Subject, by Expreſſions taken out of the Qi4and 


New Teſtament. *'Tis from this ſacred Spring ff 


that they derive their Terms, their Phraſt, 


their Figures, their Examples, their Arguments, 


and all the Amplifications. of their Oratory: 
or rather, the Holy Spirit, ſpeaking by thei 
Mouth, delivers himſelf jn the ſame Manner, 
as by the Voice of the Prophets, becauſe ht 
is the ſame Spirit. *Tis this Manner which 
the Pulpit ought to expreſs and imitate, and 


which a Preacher ſhould lahour to acquire, 


by that inward Light, reſulting from his Me. 
ditation, and by his frequent reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, ia which he ought to be fa: 

TY „ > 


of God, which ought to be the common Foa 
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Wniliarly vers d, as they are the richeſt Trea- 


FKexpound. to them the Truths of Religion, 
muſt firſt be a Diſciple of the Holy Spirit: 
WHe muſt by an humble and obedient Faith, 
enter into the Knowledge of thoſe Heavenly 


that God has been pleas'd to hide under the 
Veil of the Scriptures. And when a Preacher 


fure our Saviour has left to his Church. Who- 
ſbeyer would be a Teacher of Men, and would. 


inſtructions, which are the ſpiritual Manna, 


has hence fill'd his own Capacity, he pours 
ö chis divine Unction, which is the true Cha- 
racer of the Word of God, on all that he de- 


65 


livers ; his Words pierce, as ſo many Rays, to 


enlighten the Minds of his Hearers, and as 
ſo many Flames, to enliven and kindle their 
A Wes 3; 


EGU» | eee 
| But beſides this Fund of Senſe, drawn, as I 


thers, and from a long Courſe of Theological 
Studies; and beſides this peculiar Art of Elo- 
quence form'd upon the Model of ' the Pro- 
phets, a Preacher ovght to frame to himſelf 
ga particular Morality, built wholly onthe Prin- 
WT ciples of the Goſpel. For all other Syſtems 
of Morals can reach no higher than to bare 
as Pliiloſophy and Pagan Probity. This ſacred 
and refin'd Morality is to be ſought for, not 
only in the four Evangeliſts, but likewiſe in 
St. Paul's Epiſtles,” and in the Homilies of 
St. Chryſoſtom, where it is fo admirably ex- 
plain'd. Theſe Homilies ought to be a Prea- 
cher's daily Study. He will alſo receive great 
Wy Inſtructions in the ſame way from St. Anftin, 
St. Jerom, St. Gregory the Great, St, * 
„„ 8 


| have obſery'd, from the Reading of the Fa- 


and the other Fathers. . Theſe he muſt peruſt 

- with the exacteſt Care and Judgment, not tq 
UI out the fine Thoughts and bright Periods 
with which the younger Sort are ſo deſitous u 


adorn their Compoſitions, and which, tf 


ſpeak the Truth, are utterly unſerviceable tg 
_ Edification, and true Compunction of Spirit, 


: „ : XV. 


Attende True Chriſtian Morality can only be deri. 
ri © yed from thoſe pure and holy Fountains, hit 
7 Tim. Z. now deſcribed ;, eſpecially in this our Ag, 
'-+- when every Man is for framing his Moral 
according to his Fancy, and when there arg 

not wanting ſuch extravagant Preachers, a; 

vent from the Pulpit their own Chagrin and 


Complexion for the great Laws of Duty, witli 


certain ridiculous and viſionary Scheme; 

which they have before, hand entertain'd, and 

which are purely owing to a Spirit, of Noyel- 

ty. Have we not ſome time ſince beheld x 
Preacher in Paris, who though profoundly ig. 
norant of what belong'd to his Character and 
Profeſſion, undertook to decide every Thing 

in the moſt rigorous Manner; and who, be. 

Propbetæ cauſe he utter d the greateſt Abſurdities witl 
ejus veſa- the aſſurance of a Prophet, or rather with 
nfdeles, the Confidence of a Sophiſt, and in practiel 
Zeph. 4. Points ventured at any Extravagance whatſo⸗ 
| ever, when once the Fumes of his Zeal were got 
into his Brain, was follow'd more than all his 
reverend Brethren ?- For *tis the Mode of our 
Nation, and of Paris eſpecially, to run after 

every Thing that is new, and that has an Ait 

of Singularity. But when we come to ſiſt 
theſe Orators to the bottom, who thus attempt 

to ſanctify their Diſcourſes with an affected 


Rigour, 
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Rigour, we find that they are not altogether 
ſo hard- hearted to themſelves as to others. 
Thus it was with that Doctor, who begin- 
ning his Courſe of Lent-Sermons, in a famous 


with the Air and Tone of a great Reformer, 


the ſevereſt Morality, and the height of Chri- 
ſtian Diſcipline, in oppoſition to the licenti- 
ous Rules of the modern Caſuiſts. But, as the 


took the ſame freedom with this Gentle- 


Story was the common Theme of Diſcourſe, 
and Entertainment of Company. He that 
would preach up Severity, muſt imitate our 
| bleſſed Saviour, and preach it by his own Ex- 
ample. *Tis the Character of Chriſtian Strict- 
neſs, to be gentle to others, and ſeyere to our 
ſelves. To appear otherwiſe, is to act the 
Impoſtor, or the Comedian, not the Preacher. 


preach a greater degreee of Purity and Perfecti- 
on, while they were lifting up unholy Hands 
to Heaven, and promoting Error and Faction 
upon Earth. In a word, all Preachers, whoſe 


Ignorance leads them to this Extreme, who 


make Enormities and Abominations of mere 
= Trifles, who by their plenitude of Power con- 
dem a Woman for wearing colour'd Ribons, 
or for walking out upon a Feſtival ; all ſuch 
Preachers, I fay, diſhonour their Miniſtry by 
ſo violent an Exceſs; they diſcourage the 
Good and Pious by their falſe pictures of 
Vices, and authorize the Libertines and Impi- 
ous by their frightful Repreſentations of Vir- 
Tue, which they draw with an Air of Crone 

i - = 


Church of Paris, declared to his Audience 


that they were to expect nothing from him but 


Town is wont not to be'over-charitable; Men 


man's Morals, as he had done with theirs; his 


The laſt Age was diſturb'd by certain falſe 
Zealots, who, at the ſame time pretended to 
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The in ans of moſt hen _ eon 
their little Care to underſtand the moral Part 


of Chriſtianity, and the little Talent they 


have to explain and enforce it; for the 
Draughts of this Part, if rightly made, are of 
all the moſt effectual in ſtriking upon Human 


Minds. They are often deficient in this re- 


ſpect through a vain Curioſity of over- much 
Reaſoning, which does but obſtruct and choak 
up their Matter. This is a way that ſome take 
to avoid the Difficulty of painting the 'Man- 
ners, which is the hardeſt Task of an Orator, 


| though the moſt potent to gain him Admi- 


ration. He that would attempt it with Credit, 


muſt begin with the Knowledge of Man's 


Heart; he muſt have a View of all its ſecret 
Motions, to deſcribe.it naturally, and to draw 
Men ſo much to the Life, as that they may 
know themſelves in the Piece. Tis here the 
generality of Preachers fail; they repreſent 
the Manners in wrong Colours, and thus they 
loſe all Power and Influence with their Hear- 


ers, becauſe theſe Pourtraicts being falſe, no 


Man applies them to himſelf, nor thinks he ſat 
for a Picture, that does not reſemble him. 
They addreſs themſelves to the Strict and 


Virtuous, as to profligate Sinners; to Cour- 


tiers, as to recluſe; they tranſplant their Coun- 


kry Diſcourſes into the City, and vend their 


elaborate Compoſitions, where Catechiſms, 
and the plaineſt Inſtructions, would alone be 
ſerviceable. Exery one knows the Story gf the 
Preacher that deſcanted upon all the Species 


of 
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of Sins againſt the Seventh Commandment. 
before a Society of religious and very intelli- 
gent Women. This ſeems to be the moſt ge- 
| neral Hault of the Pulpit; for the neceſlary,, 
Diſtinction of Perſons, and the perfect Know- 
ledge of the Manners, are indeed the rareſt 
Accompliſhments, as require ſo large an Ex- 
perience of the World, aſſiſted with the joint 
Stock of Philoſophy and Divinity. A Preacher 
ht to be intimately converſant in theſe 
Studies, as the Grounds of that Diſcernment 
ſo eſſential to his Profeſſion, in which I am 
perſwaded, no Man ever fucceeds, but in 
proportion to the e of true Diſcernment 
that he is Maſter of, that is, ſo far only as 
he underſtands the Manners and the Heart 
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This Heart of Man is a great and unfathom-, 
able Deep; whatever Diſcoveries we can 
make in it, there are others daily to be made. 
And yet in order to the giving the true Picture 
of it, tis not enough to have dived ſo far into 
it, as to apprehend its Cheats, its Impoſtures, 
its Diſſimulations, its Weakneſs, its Suſpicions, 
its Jealouſies, its Diſtruſts, its Irreſolutions, its 
Contradictions, its Turns, its Inequalities, its 
Niceties in Points of Intereſt, its Pride, its 
bPreſumption, the confuſed Medley of all its 
Paſſions, together with the natural, and al- 
moſt inconceivable Biaſs that it has towards 
Diſſimulation and Diſguiſe; but we muſt. 
likewiſe pluck off its Mask of Virtue, of Can- 
dour, and of Sincerity, which it commonly 
wears, the more artificially to carry on its re- 
fin'd Diſſimulation; a it ſee how by 
TH he _— 
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4 4 AY, an inexhauftible Spring "of Self-love, (aga 
| i | which the Fathers have with e much Opp. 
iq inveigt?d) and by a falſe and miſtakew Mode. 
| ſty, it is wont ro conceal even from it ſelf 
tlie Wickedneſs of its own Beſigns, and ſo to 
skreen off the Confuſion that aſt. 'othierwile' 
__ follow upon them. Being in it ſelf void of 
all Virtue, and over - ſpread with every Vice; 
| we onght to convince it, that the Joy it ſome- 
times diſcovers in the Exerciſe of Virtue is too 
? often counterfeit; that it does but flatter it 
felf with a Shadow of Gricf and Prnitence'in 
li its Acts of Humiliation ; that its Faith, and 
1 Hope, and Charity, and all its Gifts and 
_ _ Graces, are ſometimes but imaginary and ſup- 
1 pofftitious, yielding only a vain Amuſement 
bo deluſive Tranquillity, under the wild and 
groundleſs Schemes that it forms of eternal 
_ Happineſs. In one Word, todiſplay i it throvgh- 
fl” out 2 50d to ſhew it ſuch as it is, we 22 + 

i 3 ſent to its Sig ht its pretended Modeſty, 
1 difference in Feeking z its artificial Shift py 
1 Excuſes in avoiding; its perverſe judgment 
in rating 50 Wicking 3 ; the Weakneſs of its 
' {th Reſolutions; its perpetual Motion and reſtleß 
1 Difquiet in porſving. Fo ſhould be endief; if | 

= I farther endeavour'd to go through all its 

1 Mazes and Intricacies, and tb lay open Its 
Folds. I have faid enough 6 point but the 
Maſter Springs of its ſevetal*Motions,” which 
ought to be exactly weigh and confder d by 
Ni every Preacher that would diſtinguiſh himfelf 
1 in his Order. For, indeed; the Knowledge 
1 of Man's Heart, or of Human Nature, in 
1 greater or leſſer Degree, is almoſt the on 
I thing that makes a foal Difference in the Ta- 
on lents of the Pulpit, amidſt that infinite Varie- pre 
Will ty of the Sr and Methods of N N 
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with Power and real Effect, is owing to their 
flender Proficiency i iy the Knowledge of Man- 
ind. Becauſe, while they hover in a Cloud 
of Generals, and deſcend not to trace out the 

cular Lines and Features of Manners, the 

ence think themſelves unconcern'd in the 
l *Tis the juſt Accuracy of moral 
Characters, that gives the chief Weight and 5 
Influence to à Preachers Diſcourſe; and this 
Accuracy being ſo uncommon. a Secret, tzje 
Tafluence, of Preaching cannot be much more 
diffus d. But here we ought to interpoſe a 
Caution, that no Man ſhould venture upon 
this Work of painting the Morals, | unleſs ſup- J 
Pr — arge Genius, and as large àn | 
Exp h the one and the other are 
of ſuc abſolute N eſnty in this Affair, that 
a ua — 9 in it without them is not 
fo ly 9 an Aae en. as r 1 
Nets 11K „ ben ©! 18 
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340 Eradtuęſs 11 the FLY which 
is a Part of Eloquetice,; that contributes the 
moſt to the ain it great and admirable, | 
| the Art of FRIED ng, oof e Affections, is of no | 
ſmall Efficacy fame. Regard. Tis not 776i, f vis 
enough ror 4 9 — to Ay great Truths, 2% 2 
but he muſt ſay them well N heartily, and bs. Hor. 
with an Alx of decent;Paſſion and Concrn. 
For to. ſpeak moving. e and to remain 
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one's ſelf unmoved, 1 ut fox a Grimace, 
and is langh'd: at accordingly. I/ have for- 
merly heard à Doctor the Sorbonne, Who 


preach'd. very true Goſpel, . in the choiceſt 
— and with a 9 Vein of Sg 
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— — but he ſpoke 'coldly, without an) Ai 


on, without that 
can affect or move. Whence me ta ** 
ſer 


pleaſantly diſpos d, took an Occaſion of 


ving, That ſo ſedate a Preacher muſt {certain 
be given up to Rep 


nation by his Audience, 


n becauſe he appear d to have ſo little Interef 

I In what he ſalid. And; indeed, this'Jangiid 

and "careleſs Delivery, in religious Subſect, 

Habit vociis a great Obſtacle to the Power and — 
ſuæ vocem of the Word of God, which unleſs utter d wi 


_ wiriutis. 
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4 reaſonable Degree of Barneſtneſs and Ardon 

not productive of its genuine Fruit. But 
ag the Preachers of our Age, how few 
are there that can ſay they have affected the 
meaneſt Auditor with a lively Senfe of the 
deteſtable Nature of Sin, and of thoſe heayy 
Punimments that await it? And Jet there have 
been known a Jerom Savanbrblla at Florent, 
a Lewis de Granada at Scuil, and a De Liger 
des at Paris, who made whole Auditories 
tremble, when they open'd their Mouth on 


NY Subjects that are ſo terrible in their own Na- 
tures. The Prophet Jonas alarm'd and con- 


verted all Nineveh by 


Pentance to that great City: He pre 


a voluptuous Sardamapalus; with His whole 
Court, into Sack - clot nd Aſhes; and our 


Preachers ſometimes fail of bringing over One 


> Sinner in a Whole Dent. The Reifo n is, be- 


cauſe they preach with an Air of Ttidifi6r ence | 


and are ſcarce ever ſo ſerious, ſo melting,” 


vehement, as they ought to be. We read 0 


de Ney, -a Capucin Fryer, under Pope 


; Gregory: XV, who preach'd at Rome with ſuch 


Force of»Perſuaſion, ſo powerful Action, and 
— voyg Zeal, that the People never went 
ORIG his Sermon, without n out for 
s | Merc) 


oper Warmth, which alone 
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| Mercy in the Streets Andithey tell us, That 
preaching! once before; the Pope upon the 
Subject of Reſidence, he ſtruck ſuch a Terror 
into his Hearers with the Heat and Vehemence 
of his Piſcourſe, that no leſs than thirty Bi- 
s poſted the next Day to their ſeveral Dio- 


part reſult from an extraordinary Gift of Elo- 
cution, to which an Orator is often indebted 

for the, Wonders he performs, eſpecially: on 

popular Anditories. For the Soul of the com- 

mon Peaple ſeems too ſtrait and narrow. 

to be wrought upon hy any Part of Blo+ is; ;vef 
quence, but that which is ſenſible, that is, hy in oratione 

a warm and pathetical Addreſs. And yet this mit mo- 
Wap of jaddrefling, becauſe it requires ſuch 4% 
Pains and Application as few are capable! of, 2% A. 
is but little ſtudied by any, and by moſt is biin 
wholly neglected. Beſides, there afe few of fe. 
our Preachers that preſerye any kind, of Cra Fre. Off. 
vity or Dignity in ſpeaking; ſo, that when 
they attempt to expreſs any Affection, tis 
very often furious, and almoſt always inde- 
cent. 7 e 
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The pathetical Genius is of all the moſt 
excellent for the Pulpit, becauſe it touches 
and ſtirs every Spring of the Soul; it has ſuch 
Figures and ſuch Movements, as captivate the 
Heart without glittering upon the Rye, being 
wholly unconcern'd as to the outward Pomp 
and Luſtre. Thoſe who are fitted by Nature 
for the pathetick Sty le, and are able to practiſe 
it with Succeſs, ought to relinquiſh all the 
other Gifts of Eloquencè for their Improve- 
ment and abſolute Perfection of this alone. 

FF But 
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But then tis impoſſible to ſupport this Che- 
rafter without a ſolid” Judgment,'a' large C. 
pacity, and # complet Knowledge f Hurtan 
Nature and Manners. Otherwiſe it is apt to 
fall into vain and chiidim Exeeſſes, deſtitute 
of all Truth and Senſe, and at lengeh to de. 
generate unto extravagant Fury, and. ridicu- 
tous Declamations, ſuch” as Zonginas” calls a 
Tranſport miFtim'd and mifunderſtoed:* A; 
_ a 'pathetical Speaker is'the moſt unfit for Pane- 
; gyrick, ſo the ableſt Panegyriſt may be at 2 
los in moping the Affections ; fheſt are quite 
dQaiiſſerent Talents; and tis the Remark of the 
ame Critick, that choſe who want Strength 
And Vigour for the pathetick Style, confine 
tthemſelxes to the painting of 1 
porvis' re. after all, he that will be too pathetical ts in the 
1 , fare way of making himſelf ridiculous; eſpe- 
„ — 2 cially upon Subjects that won't bear him out; 
ces. Cic. it being the Folly of Children to make 4 ſtir 
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It is but too true, that thoſe who deſign 
for the Church do not allow themſelves ſuffi- 
cient time for the Exerciſe of Pronunciation, 
Their Thoughts are bent upon quite other 
Things; they ſtudy the Fathers, they ſtud 
Rhetorick, they ſtudy the Language, but th 
don't ſtudy this Art of Action, which alone 
can have Power to quicken and animate what 
they fay, and to give it fuch an Agreeableneſs 
as is neceſſary to engage the attention of an 
Audience. The neglect of this Part only, is 
enough to render all the others ineffectual, 
Not but that there are Extremes to be avoid. 


* 
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ed in this, as well as in other Matters. 35 


thoſe Preachers who would be * Paſſion, and 
* think themſelves deficient if they don't 
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tuous, ch e partie PR ».and 
ſage too ſcenical.,; a 2abl1 IS e Was nico, nec 
foutterly vigiated by bis Krain 1d.Grimace, and Tom, nee 
his violent Agutatians, of, Body, that W. — 
wirke hild Were bid to be of his Audience, niem 1. 
Motiqns he us d, were, ſo mat A, Ip 
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down this for. — Rule that! 2 71 . 
ver affect the Minds of his Hearers, if he be- 
trays too much Deſign; of affecting them; that el 
2 Faſſion of too lot 985 „ is always zügen 
falſe ; and that Zeal becomes ſuſpicious wen 
eee When it appears. too for- 5 
its ae, 0 e | 
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3 h e {bale he only' fond 6f © 
without taking any cate tb move: Which't 
another dahgerous 18 0 e For the Teij. 
.ple muſt. not be: | 8 whither 
the Company re ert to be diwerted. 
Ide chief A Ez ven chet” ſhould de to 
ſſpeak Things that ate uſefül. Bpt as he caniivt 
Dome at 11 0 ther wiſe, ki 0 the Way of 
Pleaſure, fo oye ſhould not. f to pleaſe his 
Audience, otherwiſe than by 10ying' and ex. 
_ citing them or he that ges to Chürch with 
2 he nba ft that he on tig 

Influence 17 55 to be lie bett 
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+ in that, cannot 
„/ Men are .o ge of- 15 pearing 
. e agreeable, 2s to loſe the real Fruits of Things, 
g but the Flower. 
85 pleaſes,” ftatutally opens und 
1 2 en- Allates the Heart; which muſt recover and 
215 . Contract it felf, ere it Ci be profted: And 
uus, ut bo, therefore we deprive of ſelves of what is 1d- 
neſta ma- lid, if we are too much'enamour'd"of whit 
gis juva- 75, ſpecious' and glittering. Tis certaĩmy ow. 
rent: ſed ing to this Humour, that wwe have ſome, who 
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zongiis make their Audience wiſe; and who/ſtick not to 

ducir, introduce any ſuch novel Taſteinto'theChutch, 

Quint. l. 1. as happens to be faſhionable- in the * 0 
this Character were certain Preachers, 

long ſince in Vogue: They Jr for the Put Pul- 

pit, and put themſelves into an Equipage to ch. 

a meet the Company of the Town, whom they r 

5 entertain d with a Piece of moral * da 
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WW Croſs, with a gay Mien and a brillant Styles. 
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delirer d with the Air of an Amour. All 

that can be brought home from ſuch looſe Eſ 

ſays; 18 4 Hahtneſt of Thought. and diſſ pa- 

tion of Spirit, the moſt oppoſite Thing in 

the World to true Devotion. What a Miſe. 
ſortune is it to theſe ſparkiſh Preachers, that {1 
the Goſpel; and the Apoſtles, were never thus | 
in the Mode? Ho ſhamefully-Indecent muſt 

it be to preach” the ſevere and concerning 

Truths of Religion, the meekueſs and lo w- 

neſs of Chriſtianity, and the Scandal of the 

and by mixing theſe feeble Ornaments with 
the Myſteries of our Faith, to dehaſe their © © 
Greatneſs and Majeſty? This is the common 7 
Fault of thoſe who preach to Men of Quality 

and Honour. They amuſe, or compliment, 

thoſe whom they ought to Terrify by convin- 

cing them, that their State is directij oppoſite 


to Salvation, and that there is not the leaſt 
Footſtep of the Gel in the ordinary Life of 


a Courtier. Great Compaſſion ought indeed 


to be expreſsd towards thoſe unwary Perſons, 


who have drawn in the Poyſon of an infected 


Air; but this ſnould excite a Preacher, with the 


more Plainneſs and Freedom to tell them the 
Truth. For we learn from paſt Hiſtory, that 
the Court will be Chriſtian; when Chriſtianity 


is preach'd at Court; and that true Holin ess 


may have admiſſion into the Preſence, if it 
omes by the Chapptl. * ef bi h 483 
FFF 
Wy e e en of Yo ny” * 
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For the ſame Reaſon; we muſt conclude 
chat Piety is an eſſential Qualification of a 
Preacher. Tis this that he ought to make the 
daily Food of his Soul, to keep up that 5 
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, heat of Charity and Devotion, which the 
Diſtractions of worldly Affairs . 
Cool and abate. \ This is an Acrompliſn 

nliot to be attaind, but by great Purity of Li 
and by continual Exerciſe of Prayer and Re 
5 the means of ſo happy: 
Diſpoſition, that a Preacher attracts dhe Ve 
neration of the People, — is capable of in. 
inting on their Hearts, that profound Sub. 
| miſllon and Worſhip that they owe to tie 
Word f God. Such a Preacher there wa, 
Faber ſome time ſince, in the Court of Lewit XIli 
= pit, He no ſooner appear'd in the Pulpit, but the 
10 Audience was prepoſſeſs d in his Favour: Hi 
Aſpect was fo ſingularly. modeſt, his whole 
Mien and Geſture 45 devdut, that Men wen 
put upon — Thoughts and Recollection 
at the eye Sig — of him, and as 
md his Mouth to ſpeak began already uu 
1 of the Truth of What he ms 
aàboũt to fay.: He deliver'd himſelf with f 
much earneſt and affectionate a Piety, as com 
municated its Influence to the whole Congre 
gation: His Diſcourſe was moving, and yet 
_ Dlid, and in all reſpects, truly Chriſtian! Then 
ſhone throughout his whole Manner, a Certain 
Vrdction of Grace and Benediction; which 
de obtain'd by Prayer, and Meditation, and 

Tn. nitential Auſterities, his uſual. Preparation 

| Err the Pulpit. And thus, what general Sue 
ceſs did he Ag ? What Wonders did le 
not perform? So that we have here a Pat. 
tern of the true Art of Preaching. For with 
what Face can any Man preſume to take upon 
him the Office of ex ing God's Word, it 
he do not bear Teſtimony to it by an hol 
Life, and an unblameable:Converſation/2-4 
\reacher's Piety * * all 1 
oy 
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eng. The fümons Cardinal, Chr, 
Ja bomeo, (With a weak and confirmptive — N 
of Body, and untunable, and almelt expt 
Voice, moſt powerfully converted his — 
Becauſe they had a N Perſuaſion of his Goods 
neſs and Santtity, and xhat Pet ſuaſton had a 
ſtronger Effect than his Blequence; of any 
other u. Talents could have had,. Thus wpoir 
our moſt ſtudious Search and Enquiry after 
the Eloquence of the Temple, we 'ſhall find, 
that Humility, Mortification, and the edifying 
Life of a Preacher,” are the Things by Which 
the Word of God ufially - operates, and” be- 
comes not barren, or unfruſtful in his Month. 
'Tis in this regard, that Gd forbids the Wfck- pes: 
ed Man to ſpeak of his heavenly and divine dicit, De- 
Truths, when his Life is 'a'difhonour to thoſe , duare 
ſicred Myſteries. 80 Impoſſible it is, that he fr 
whoſe Affections ate drown'd in Senſe,” or n, i 
chain d down res Earth, ſhould, with a” umis te- 
earneſt and becoming * echort Men to'the/t Emcntuns 
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' There are Obers that bey becauſe 
they are too much wedded to human Pro- 
ſpects and Intereſts. They are more con- 
cern'd for their own temporal Eſtabliſhment, 
than for the Salvation of their Hearers. They - .. 8 
preach themſelves, and not Jeſuf Qriſt. Such - © | 
Men ſhould be deſired to confider,] that tze 3 
great Succeſs which God WE to the preach- _... 
ing of the Apoſtles, aroſe chiefly, (as St. Chryy- _ 
ſofrom obſerves) from their being altogether 
diſintereſted: St. Paul converted Wale Cities 

and Communities, becauſe he made their 
en the only End of his 3 

ut 
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Bnt ſo it many times falls ont, that they who 
; 200-0 able. to renounce, the World, and to raiſe 
elves above all ſecular Hopes, have nat 
| — Strength enough to conquer one Sort of 
Vanity, the Charm of Reputation. 2 find 
it exceeding difficult, not to preach themſclyes 
in preaching the Goſpel; and after they have 
— wats all beſides, cannot relinquiſh the De. 
os and Pleafure they take in being commend- 
Ba cure himſelf of this Weakneſs, a Pres. 
to be fully perſuaded, that tho al 
0 the 2 which are beſtow'd on him, ſhould, 
he real and ſincere, as they ſeldom are, yet 
ha has perform d but indifferentiy, when ever 
he leaves it in the Power of his Auditors to 
appland his Performance; and that he; has 
Preach'd to no manner of Purpoſe, 7 
They ſay he preaches finely, or en 
then he has given them only a vaĩn Satisfad 
when he ſhould Inſtruct and profit them. The 
Ns. + cateſt. commendation of a e 1 
ilence of his Auditors, when they r 
from their Seats, and go out o the 10 
without interchanging a Word. This is an 
Argument that they are Touch'd at the Heart, 
and that they ſeriouſly meditate, on what they 
have end Agreeable to which, is that Re 
dies flection of Swmmachus,:in one of his re 
be the Emperors Theodoſius and Arcadius; the gr 
27 neſs of our Admination and Aſtoniſhment, 115 
von relin- he) deprives us of all liberty to. Praiſe. I Was 
quit. 1. 10. thus that Men behay'd themſelves, at the 0 
Ep. 22. mons of a late famous Preacher in Paris, w 
- came diſcours'd of the great Truths of Religion, 
Bendes. with ſo true Affection, and ſo forcible Ele- 
quence. When he had concluded, the Aſo: 
niſhment, and real Compunction of his Heat- 
| Jy was wont to ſtrike. them with a ens 
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thit ſpoke loudly to his Advaiitage. | 


which Occaſion, I cannot but take notice” of . 
an Adventure that happen d to me ſome Vears 
fine. As I was hearing a Preacher that Diſ- 


cours d of Perſecution and Sufferings with an 
Air Air of Sprightlineſs and Gaiety, the Ladies, 
that were lifting up their Eyes to Heaven, 


thro” the whole Sermon, would teſtify their 


good Liking, with O, admirably fine ! O, the 
freereft of Preachers! &c. T'conId not obſerve 


this without Indignation, that they ſhould find 


a'Pleaſantry, in a Subject that ought to have 
been filFd with Terrors; and that the Preacher 
—— create nothing but a vain Complacency, 
when he ought to have produced the moſt en- 


ſible Contrition and Grief. - © / 


There's another Piece of Vanity that we 
ought. to Caution thoſe againſt, ' who are in 
high Repute for powerful and melting Prea- 
chers; and that is, the attributing the Glory 
of this Succeſs, when i it is real, to themſelves, 
and their own Abilities. Nothing can be more' 


chitdiſh', than to entertain ſuch a Conceit. 
They are hig highly engag'd, to undeceive them- 


in this Point, and to remember that 
4 they have moved their Audienco, with 
the greateſt Effect, they have done no more 
than what the bare Tone of Voice, and Souad 
of Words can do: Our Religion aſſures us, 
that tis the Holy Spirit, and He alone, that 
works and accompliſhes 3 er hn 
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If our Saviour heretofore, ſaw the evil Spi- 
rit dart himſelf, imperceptibly, like Light- 


ning, into thoſe ſecret Satisfactions which the 


Apoſtles entertain'd at the Succeſs of their Mi- 
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niſtry 3 and if ahe ſame Apaſtles, when eon, 

_ firm'd-in Grace by receiving the firſt 9 — 

the holy 1 did yet à void: tho 

where they had been moſt ſucceſsh 1; * * 

2 might not be tranſported to 2 8 
placence; can that Preacher be fa 

as. hop. dea Senſe W 3 


9 7 Fmt yp as can only. 1— down the Ru 
ſiag of Heaven on its n hy the my 
dilntereſted Humility ?. It is N 
Symptom, if the happy Progreſs. 
niſterial Cares do not Tier: us more mode 
and reſign'd. Let us only reflect on the Cons 
duct of St. Pau, hen the People of Tre 
would have paid him OSS and even 
divine Honcurs, for his Gift of Wee 
we find him ruſhing in Wend bh 
nes 23 3 EE tg "re 
ion, lifting up his Voice, re ' 
_ Garments, obſtinately- diſclaiming and refiſt- 
ing their idalatrous Deſign. Tis thus a Prez 
cher of extraordinary, Talents ought to beben 
himſelf. And af he does not ſtrialy pradiß 
what be, ſucceſsfully. teachesz if he is not 
humbled. at bis own e and - Acquiſi 
tions; that excellent Gift which ie rom 
Applauſe and Admiratien 
will be the Source, of his 
Ocaaſion of his Fall. 
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e 3 of the good ui, 
Effect of their Miniſtry; by relying orer- much v. Regt 
on their own Strength, and forbearing to im- ui idone- 
plore, with humble Devotion, the Succour gs nos fe- 
and Affiſtance of Heaven. Thus they are diſ- a mh. 
pod £6 mir their own weak imagination, ff et 
with the ſacred Greatneſs of religious Myſte- Cor. 5. 5. 
ries. Such was the Perſon, who having 
preach*d very miſerably, before Cardinal Riche- 
lien went to compliment his 'Eminency after 
Sermon, and added at the Cloſe, with an Air 
very” undecoming ſuch an Addreſs, that he 
had been oblig' d to reſign himſelf altogether 
to che direction of the Holy Ghoſt, having 
had too ſhort a Time of Preparation; but 
that he would not fail to prepare himſelf 
againſt another Opportunity, and hop'd then 
10 do better. The Cardinal replied; with a 
Smile, That he might at preſent ifpenſe with 
his Acknowledgments to the bleſſed Spirit, as 
being little indebted to him in his Diſcourſe; 
There is ſome what of ſo ſublime and auguſt a 
Character in the Doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
that were it honeſt to for bare Repu- 
tation, yet to deliver them in à plain agtleſs/ 
Manner to the Feople, would: be the ſureſt 
Means of 5 — the Glory and Prize of 
Elo he is always Eloquent that 
ſpeaks: great Tru provided — 
wh due: e 1 r 
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Trabey are guilty of à great Diſreſpect tothe 
Word of God, Who among the many impor: 
h tant Subjects of Religion, apply. it to childi 
E xaggerations, and to mere Toys and Imper. 
ttinence. Such, for Inſtance, are thoſe) puny 
S e eachers, 1 Who declaim, with all;-the Fary 1 
of Zealots; againſt Womens Patches, or the o 
mo other Vanities. of their Dreſs. A wiſe and 1 
skilful Man would begin with alarming the C 
Conſcience, and propoſing the Terrors of the ti 
Divine judgments. This would be the moſt Bi C 
effectual Method for the reſtraining of Luxy- 
ry and Extravagance, and for the introduting 
of Modeſty in Apparel. Tis hence the, it 
courſe muſt take its Riſe; and twodld he idle 
to deduce the Concluſion from any other 
Principle. Indeed, if we conſider that Abun- 
dance of rich and noble Subjects, Which tie 
Goſpel affords a Chriſtian Orator, we muſt 
eſteem: it a Baſeneſs of Spirit to ſuhmit to 
mean Topicks, or petty Reflections. And yet 
I know not by what Misfortune it comes 0 
paſs, that our Preachers ſometimes appear li 
le upon the greateſt and weightieſt Matters; 
whereas the Pagan Orators appear great, and 
rais'd, upon their little and worthleſs, ess. 
ſions. I have been aſnamed when have read 
 <Aſchines's Oration againſt Geſplyn, wherg;the 
Orator has diſplay'd all the Art and Forge,ot 
profane Eloquence about a mere Tr let He 
are now, lays he, about to celebrate the Feaſt f 
the Baskets, the Sacrifices are already upon the Al 
tars, and you are all prepering your ſelves to adare| 
the Gods for publick and private Bleſſings, Bu 
| conſider with what Face, with what Voice, 
TT EY 2 9 
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your Petitions, if theſe impions Men, who have 
been Solemnly curs'd 2 devoted, are yet tolerated 
ſiderable. a 


raiſing their Thought by the awful Majeſty of 


our Myſteries, , amuſe themſelves with little 
Things, as not being capable of greater. The 


Coldacls that we may obſerve in Men, while 


treating of the moſt auguſt, and tremendous .- 


Objects of our. Faith, is, at once a Proof of 
their Negligence in ſearching and ſtudying 


them, and alſo a juſt Puniſhment of their In- 


difference in being themſelves unaffected with 


thoſe. ſacred Truths which they propoſe. for 


the moving and affecting others, In a Word, 


the grave and ſerious Character is eſſential to 
the Pulpit, which can ſuffer nothing that is 


frigid and childiſh, or that is low and trivial. 
To arrive at this Character, we need only to 


follow, the Example of the Apoſtle, who inſtead 
of all curious Reſearches after the profane 
| Ornaments of Style, placed all his Art, and 
all his Eloquerice, in a; continual Meditation 
on the Greatneſs of his Maſter, on the Majeſty” 


of Jeſis Chriſt, We have not, (ſays he) follow'd 2 pet. x; 
cuntingly deuis'd Fables, when we made known n- 


fo. you the Power and Coming of the Lord. Jeſus 
Crit; but were Eye-mimeſſes of bis Majeſty: -. 
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1 This Management of ſo incon- 
Subject, will appear to haye ſome- 
what of noble Heat and, Grandour, if com. 
pard with the remiſs and languid Manner of 
too many... om Preachers, who inſtead of 
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what Mind, with what Confidence you can put ip | 
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therefote We cannot to much diſe Arend 


the vain. ald fo 17 61 Humobr, oT bright 


and curivhs' Methods aud quaint Diff) 
tions in Sefnions, which” e time 155 
vail'd, "Io met with: -foch ample K 


tion from the Fait Sex. Such was that 1 29793 | 


et's Diviſion, ho being to Treat of 'Suffer- 
ings, thought himſelf very fortunate; in re. 
ſofelag his Diſcourſe" fats theſe. two Conf. 
derationhs: Firſt, The Suffer ine in Wir and 
Secondly, The Pleafurt In 8 1 5 Tig af, 
_ felted Manger has ſo ſtrong win of the 
Dectamation, that it ough S PEA: 

be baniſfi'd the Church: fr fails not to rai 


either the 5555 or, el gnation FF. 1 
Ar 


who have any Degree of 8800 Sen 
I could nat bat admire, Bar the conceited 
Diviſion bur now meiitiohied, ſhould yer find 
ſome Patrons. and Defenders. "1 apprehended, 

that the Gravity of the Pulpit, and the Dig- 


nity, of God's Word, were incompatible 


with this Point aud Turn; Which can never 


be good ro: the Uſe o * Edifying, tho it may be 


_ ſerviceabRR to 15 e Putatibd of be- 
lier'd that the rote Morats of C riſa 
requited leſs Art; and more Simplicity, as 
Propoſing rather to Inſtruct, than Delight: 
And in this I dare appeal to the moſt Intelli 
gent Judges. After all, leſt I ſhould offend any, 
that may think themſelves concern'd in this 
| Cenſure, | declare, that 1 blame nothing in 
theſe ä Diſtributions, but their K 
EN 
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exns to 
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rn ren e 


that am | 
and Nicety in branehing out their Diſcourſes: 
This was not the Way of St. Cbryſeſtom, and 
other great Per ſons; who have agreed, that 
the moſt common Diſtributions are the beſt, 


Voll Il the PUL FI. 
fectatioh; and 1 confeſs” that What T cited as 


an Example, might/bave appear'd well enough 
if it had hot been quite {> trim, . e 
about. But Laffirm in general, that this phy- 
ing upon Words, is commonly but a Flaſh 
and a falſe Fire of-Wit; and is highly indecent 
in the Pulpit; and that in ſtudied Oppoſi- 
tions, there is ſeldom any Thing Tolid, tho? 
there may be ſome hat ſhining; that the 
Parts, ee ene will very ofren be 
found eothcident;- and that what appears to 
be two different rm is really one and the 
8 


fame. Beſides,” à Mands. always in Danger of 


This Retiſh, being certainly falſe and decla- 
matory, Men have, in à good Meaſure, aban- 
dom d it, they are only'the youthful Preachers 

o> themſelves with ſeeking a Fineneſs 


= 


* 
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becauſe they are the moſt natural. The 


ſame may be pronounced of thoſe" ſpruce 
and ceremonious Entrances upon à Subject, 
which ſerde only to dazle the Faney of the 


Auditors, or rather to weary their Patience. 


This is another Fault of young Men, who 
deſire to ſhew their Parts, in theſe pompous 
Preambles, upon Concupiſcence, upon origi- 


nal Sin, upon Grace, and other ſpecious 
common Places, which belong rather to the 


Academy and the Declaimer, than to the 
Preacher and the Pulpit. Tis a great Miſtake 
to imagine, that the Character of being a Wit 

= ER . enters 
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1 


| weaknifig bis Subject, when he is curious to 
give it an agreeable Turn, which would have 
more of Strength, if it had more of Nature! 
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can neyer-ſucceed but by a Fund of good Senſe, 
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courſe. Indeed, Chriſtianity can by no better 
Way convince Men of its divine Original, 


enters into the Definition of an Orator; who 
a Gempelagt Judgment, 198 a Simplicity of 


* 1 4 177 


Nothin 8 was * highly R to the 
Apoſtles, in perſuading Men to believe the 
Goſpel; as their own Strictneſs in practiſi ing it. 
Their Example was a powerful Inſtruction; 
and their Preaching derived more Strength 
from their Humility, Mortification, and Po- 
verty, than from their Reaſoning and Diſ- 


than by, the Manners of thoſe who propound 
and deliver it. A Preacher's Life ought to 


5 bear Teſtimony to the Truth of his Do rine: 


18 enen are: ee ocerh 


His Behaviour, his Converſation, and all his 


Actions ought to be blameleſs and irreproyz- 


ble. It was the Eloquence of our Lord and 
Saviour, Firſt, to do what afterwards be 
taught. No Man can teach with Succeſs, that 
does not practiſe his own Leſſons. A Preacher 
who has nothing but Words to recommend 
himſelf and his Subject by, is always inſi ipid; 
and though he ſhould ſpeak like an Oracle, his 
Reaſonings will ſcarce be allowed, en 
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One that preaches up great Strictneſs and - i 
Auſterity with too florid a Countenance, or 


” o 


roo light an Air, does not eaſily gain Pro- ve ,jf 
ſelytes to his Doctrine; becauſe he gives Su- de/irue di- 
ſpicion, that he does not follow it in his Pra- Gd. 
ctice: His Face ſeems to refute his Argu—.. 
ments. The World was lately Witneſs to the in 
ill Succeſs of him, that with all his violent 1 
Endeavour of appearing ſevere and terrible, = 
was yet unable to make any Impreſſion upon 
his Hearers' by his Zeal and Tranſport, be- 
cauſe the Rigours of his moral Precepts had 
not Teſſen'd the groſs Habit of his Body: Men 
were inelin'd to believe his Phyſiognomy ra 
ther than his Logick; theſe zealous Preachers 
would do well to conſider, that tis ridiculous 
to affect Severity: with an Air of Jollity and” 
Pleaſure. Not but the Multitude, whoſe Ap- 
prehenſion is ſo confin'd, are capable of being 
impos d upon; yet as to the external Part, 
they will not be deceiv'd, but will always 
judge as they ſee. Tis ſometimes neceſſary 
to fay little, if one would perſuade much: 
For every Thing ſeems falſe from the Moutx 
of a Preacher that has the Character of am 
plifying. But, above all, it muſt be ohſerv'd, 
that he who is at the ſame time a Preacher, 
and a Tranſgreſſor of the Law, is guilty of a 
double Offence, in not only 8 himſelf ir- 
regular, but in authorizing by his Example 
all the irregularities of other Men. 
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% N, Preachers who make it their common Artifice 
Brut. quite other Men than what. they are. The 


5 Na... 
, 


Tnpoſui- The World is ſo well ſatisfied of the Truth 
mus popu- of our laſt Reflection, that there are ſome 


1g. 


Cic. in to impoſe upon their Audience, and to appear 


Morals which they preach, are ufually as ſtrid 
and ſevere, as thoſe: which they practiſe are 
looſe and compliant. And becauſe they can- 
not ſupport the ſacred Character of being 
Miniſters of the Goſpel,' otherwiſe, than by 
edifying the People, they conſtrain them- 
ſelves to aſſume the out ward Form of a rigo- 
rous SanQity, when the Oomplacence they 
take in their preſent Liberties, will not ſuffer, 
them to put on the real Habit. But of all 

_ theſe pretended: Zealots, ho deſire to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves, only by their Threats and 
Terrors from the Pulpit, the moſt dangerous 
are the fantaſtick Ent huſiaſts, made up of! 
great Pręſumption and little Senſe; who en- 
tertain the People with chimerical Devotians, 
and viſionary Dreams; and without diſcern- 
ing what is eſſential in Religion, and What is 
not ſo, carry all Things to the laſt Extremj- 
ties. Iknoꝶ there are ſome that do this very 
honeſtly, and not out of Stratagem or Deſign; 
For having naturally a ſtrong Imagination, 
and a weak Judgment, | they are apt quite 
to miſconceive the Truths of the Goel, 
Thus inſtead of being guided by the Un- 
derſtanding, they ſurrender to the abſolute 
Power of Fancy, which being once heated 
and tranſported, whatever is faid by Virtue 
of its Impreſſion, muſt be alike extravagant. 
"Preachers of this unhappy Character — 
POS HE SL WIS mu ny. 8 7 


| Yall, of the; PULPIT... ll 


be too Treu avoided ; becauſe they may 
be the Authors of ſtrange Diſorder and _ 
fuſion among the Peo le, the Women 

cially, -by Reaſon of. ei natural Weak 

For WA reater appearance of Rigor it 
Mortifigation any Preacher has, and the more 
trans ted he is in his Conducł, the more 
the 1 Sex is wrapt in Admiration __ 
him. This Irregularity, is but roo common 

in our Age; as well as that other of a falſe 

and hy pacritical Devotion; which has given 
Occaſion to the paſſing a juſt Cenſure on 
thoſe who would "= Ti from other Men, 

by the peculiar Name and Profeſſion of the 
Devout and Godly.” But*a Man can ne- 

ver be truly pious, that places his whole 
Character Ai ee in e to 
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11 many Preschtts are erg at with N 


er vehement Lectures of Reformation. N 
ſhock and confound their People, inſtead ot 


F amending them; and i in the mean while utter- 
1 125 get to correct their own Imper fections in 
Mee, 1 y ſtudy Fathers, Divinity, and Erons in 
Rive very Thing that can make thempluriby 


acoopl 4 but themſelves. Their i erben e 


ciation 10 Mien, their Action, their geſture, e. 
ſof ull of Iae gene, and all that i is F 2 
ble ig, bit Addreſs ſtiff continues; and by ef aw = 

4 of thelr Perſon, they very: often in th 
il and defeat. their other with Al Advan- g 


pail 
tages, which m 18 ve rendered them uſe- 172 

fate to the Worl 115 would ha ve been ate 

the Pais of a little po liſhing. But how can they ma fora K. 
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more Unconcernedneſs for their Audience? 
Or what Deference will Men pay to their Dif. 


courſe, when they pay Deference to no Man 


in their Behaviour? We read of an heathen 
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Palit There's nothing that a chriſtian; Preacher 
mea non in ought more induſtriouſly to avoid, than what 


perjuaſibi- is ſparkling in Expreſſion, or even in Thonght: 
his great Study ſhould be, to ſpeak always 
entie Clearly and unaffectediy. The Oratory of 


verb, ſed the Temple loves Purity, without hunting 


In oftenſi- after Elegance; is more deſirops of Strength 


” 
A 


? ? Y PEA | SS -& I ; : 
_ je Negligence, and all ſtudied Fineneſs, and 


x Cor. 2, Ever takes more care what it Thinks, than how 
Jacen it Speaks. It looks upon every Thing as tale, 
fenſws in that is too glittering, and will not ſubmit tb 
ee 8 1 it. That vain Affectation of Lan- 
daudanuf, guage which corrupts the Purity and Sanctity 
int. of the Word of God, is in its Account, no 
Ad Gracos hetter than Profaneneſs: It ſeeks no other 
w 4 1 1 Ornament of Diſcourſe, but w. at is juſt, and 
bu: bin plain, and natural: It much diſdains the Hu- 
baurient mour of ſtudying the Spariſh and Italian Ser. 
quam ri. mons, to. cull out the Wit. Men loſe their 
vulos con. Time upon. theſe Moderns, only becauſe thy 

are Strangers to the Antients; and hence th 


quence, 
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POT 
quence, the Ciaracter df which is ite 
poſite to all labour -d PoliteheR; and a A Gaiety 
of Imaginatiop. The true *Bloquence of the 
Pulp t ſhould. endeavour ro fupport it ſelf only 
b kl Greatnefs of its Subjeas, \by-its Sim- 
725 and gogd Senſe.” He that goes about 
to adorn ft with Pagan Riches, does: but 
werken and difgtace ir; nor ought it at an 
time to be mix? with thoſe Citations e, 
fane Authors, c 
Sayings, or t their Story, which are altogether 
unworthy of its Dignity. The holy Scrip- 
tures are an abundant Treaſure of all its Bean- 
ties and Graces, and if well meditated upan, 
will furniſh out Yoper Reaſons and Exam pls 
for every Subjekt within its Compaſs. All 
other Authorities ſhould be baniſh'd the Pul- 
pit, as foreign and unſuitable to its ſacted 
Character. A Preacher of dur holy Religion 
ought to make a Scruple of imploying an In- 
ſtruͤments of Dior but 3 * Holy. 
Nor ought he ever to affect thoſe, ſur priz | 
and © florid Introductions, which dazle = — 3 
Audience with the Brightneſs of the Conceit, curioſum 
but are ſo far diſtant from that Spirit of Un- * 
Aion that waits upon the Word of God, as 10 % 5» 
render this divine Word dry and barren, aig 2 + 


| deprive it of! its orgs r, Ovid. 
e ee 
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To 1 the Character that ſcems moſt ; 
eſſential to the Pulpit, and yet is leaſt ſtudied 
by Preachers, is the Art ofi turning the ſame 
Thought after a various Manner, and: ſetting 
it in different Views: Becauſe the common, 
People, who are the major Part of an Audt- 
jy * a great . 


C* 


- their due Force and Impreſſion upon. the 


- ought, in this: Reſpect, always: to, ſpeak it 
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of apprehenſion. Tis convenient, therefor 
that a Preacher Who wenld be truly t 
and inſtructive to his Hearers, ſhould pro. 

pound the Truths of the Goſpel in ſuch a way, 


as gradually to-infinuate them Into the Ming 


that he may be able afterwards to give thew 


Heart. And there's noſurer way of DESAI 
Truth in 


8 ing this, than by ſewing any One , 
ſeveral Lights, ſ0as to make it enter deep in. 


to'the Souls of the Auditors, by the fre UH 
Repetition of the ſame, thing in different 
Words. This was the Practice of St. men 
amongſt the Ancients, and of Granada amo 


the Moderns ; the two moſt accompliſh'd Pat. 


terns of good Preaching. To hit this Che 


rater, a Diſcourſe ſhould not be very full of 
Matter, for fear of overcharging the 


Hearen 
And therefore, that rapid kind of Eloguen 
with which Men of little Genius are ſo mich 

charm'd, and which recommends it ſelf ggh 
by its Impetuoſity and Tranſport, is by 90 
means proper for the Multityde, whoſe Parts 


are neither ſo ready, nor ſo penetrating, # 


to go along with it through its whole Bxtent 


and Courſe, and to be profited by it. Afte 


all, the beſt and trueſt Method of preaching 


muſt be that which ĩs moſt capable of iaſpiriag 


Men with a due Senſe and high Veneration df 
the Word of God! 57. - 
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_ 'Tis a miſapplication of ſacred-Eloqueng 
that ſome Men are guilty of, when they mak: 
uſe of the Miniſtry of the Word to condemi 
particular Perfons from the Pulpit. A Preacher 


general, 
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ſtian Charity, ſuch as 1 Ys. 7 — the 

the Part 
of Pr 
| prejudice 3 and t the Duty 


ons: A Mitre would have ma 


n e ue Pull. 


and never to deſcend to any perſanal 
727755 Reflections. Tt eee ſhauld 
upon no Decal &if Faurls of the peculiar 
Offices in that Province, of a Biſhop, à Ge- 
vernour, or an Intendant, becauſe he cannot 
ſpeak of any ſüch Charge, without pointing 
9 — that hears. * In all n 
the Fulpit, 2 ought * a diſtinguiſh- 
ing Character made up of Prudence uy Chri- 


Perſon, and 1 the 
adence to fa y nothing thee — hurt or 


nothing that may offend. Lad therefore 
'twas a mad Project of the Spaniard, that in a 
Sermon before Philip IV, and the Court, took 


the Liberty of ſpeaking whatever came into 


bis Head, and enſuring very inſolently the 
perſon of the King himſelf, upon the Hope 


of either being made a a Biſhop, or being ba- 


vidhd. His vain e equally diſcover'd 


it ſelf in both theſe Jo very — Preten- 

him great, 
and Baniſnment would have made him popu- 
lar. But he was thought worthy of neither; 


and was puniſh'd as be deſery'd, that is, with 


an utter Contempt of his e as Ir 
7 * as or Nane; f- 


B « - 4 


The trye Standard of Chriſtian 1 
ould be taken fr om the Manner of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, in their —— ons to the firſt Be- 
Leyers. Their Diſcourſe is Ne artificially 
ompos d of vain and fubtile Reaſonings; tis 
bare Narrative, with an Expoſition of the 


y EGTA. our $ayioyr's Death, and of Man's 


Redemption. 


Charity. to ſay 
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Redemption. It conſiſts in a Juſt mixture uf 
1 and force, in certain peculiar Strokes 
ure and natural Bloquence, in a frequent 
e of the holy'Scriptures, and of Examples 


Sewn from the Old Teſtamem; but eſpectally 


in a ſecret Unction of Grace, and in" ſuch 1 
Devotion as is more perſwaſire than all the 


Art and Reſinement of profane Rhetorick 


f Thing of the utmoſt Importance, and yet ſuch 


cChers of the firſt Rank know how to Aifti 


ever paſſes through the Head of a reach 
| comes fold and juſt, and whatever” has thu 


conceive Things too imperfectly, and becauk 


that natural Turn which it onght to haft 
For as a Subject appears noble and raisd 


In the 44 of the Apoſtles we have an Abridpe- 
ment of theſe affectionate and divine Sermon 
which may inſpire us with noble Ideas ſuit. 
ble to the Greltneſs of gur facred and poll 
N e wg ae 
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- The Choler of Subjects f for as e eilt, is4 
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as is not duly conſider d. Men have an evil 
Cuſtom, of going in the common Track, and 
faying nothing upon a Text, but what other 
have faid before them. All the Difficulty is ti 
form a great and noble Deſign ; and this i 
what Men very ſeldom attempt, becauſe they 


they entertain too low and mean an O — 
as to the Dignity of their o- n Office. 


guiſh themſelves in this Point from thoſe. d 
inferiour Abilities. Indeed-*tis one of the moſ: 
eſſential Talents of a great Genius, to form 
great Ideas of every Subject, and to give i 


only by its Solidity Lo Subſtance, ſo what 


that has a ſublime and ſolid Capacity, be 
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Character will look graceful in the Pulpit. But 
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rawing, an imaginary Piece, net deſcribing, 
Preachers in Idea, but Preachers in Reality, 
without Suſpicion of, amplifying the Subſect, 
or. impoſing upon the Reader.” 
The firſt had the moſt natural Diſpoſition Father | 
for Eloquence, that bas ever fallen under my 4 Ser 
| TY OOO IEIDD CE 107591091 Lie. IN 

FOE 8 _ Obſervation: = 3M 
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and ſolid, and bad nothing' 


the me wt: bis Heaters - his Voice hs Hot 


te moſt bright and tineable; yet had 10 
Ful nefs, and Com pſs,anItremthy a and ſome. 
what b very HH „ as to engage the preat- 
eſt Earneſtfleſs of teſtis, 5 ſene ver he be. 
ga 19 NR, ” Ihe Endowments of his Mind 


; Aae E had à deep Penetration and 
exgquiſſte Underſtanding," rohg Reaſon,” an 
ealy Appreticnfiii,” 2 2 Inide ination. 26d 
KH 1 meer: His Ledriifug Lon d 18 
Per nowledge of Dielen „in which be 
Was füperiour to 1518 Profellrs, and which 
enabled him. 89095 peak decitvely, and with 
us Weig ht of all the Points chat eame before 
5 this Knowledge in theological Stb. 
Gerbe had join d an exact Aequaititance with 
the Fathers, whom he made bſe of with 13 
Happy and familiar Addreſs; às if they 
written only for his Service, - my By % 
muck raisd the Luſtre of theſe excellent G- 
lities, as that admirable Gift of Eloquenc, 
which he impby'd wirn ſo much Satcefs, in 
1077 | 5 Yreſſi ons he pteav'd upon Men's 
Minds Turn to every Thing 
ai The Parts ſo well ſapp6rted exe 
ther in the Whole Chain of bis Reaſorings, 
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== thoſe which follow'd were always res- 


ger chan thiofe which went before; and, be. 
ſides that fits Argaments were through e 
t 
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80 48 to ſtrike with much greater 9 to- 
wards the Euck hau at the Beginning. In a g 
Word, his r ro convince —_— 
the Underſtand ing; and yer more ſtrongly to 5 
infnence the WIn. - His Whole Sermon Was a 
geg Inuſtration of his Subject; and after 
he had caſt into the Soul the Seed of thoſe 

Motions that he deſign'd to taiſe by his abun⸗ 

dant and overflowing Senſe,” he then ſet all its 

Springs on going! by the he ſeveral Engines thar 

he thought capable of working it iato any 

Temper; at the fame time inflaming the Heart 

with all the Ardobr and Vehemence of the Af- 

feckions, of which he was a great Maſter, by 5 
| the help of a peculiar Rhetorick that he had , 
fram'd to himſelf. It was then that the Com- 2 
| pany began to hear him with'a new Pleaſure, 

While the Charms of his Eldquenee let him 
ſretly into thelr good Opinion; and they 

neyer ſd eagerly wilh'd he 7 ight proceed, as 

when he was upon the Teint of- concluding; 

For this was the Time that he made his En- 

trance upon their Hearts, and rendred them 
at his abfolute Diſpoſal. He had the Gift of 
this pathetical*'Way of Pet fwaſſon in fo emi 

nent a Degree, that I have Known Libertines 

who \ forbore his Sermons, for fear of being 

oblig d to yield to the Force bf His Arguments ; 

for barely to hear him was £6 be his Pr iſoner at 

Diſeretion. Vet gothing ſpoke ſo loud in fis 
Praiſe, as the profound Silenee of his Auditors 

when he ended his Diſcburſe. One might ſee 
them rifing from their Seats With fix'd Eyes, 
| ard with Paleneſs and Dejection in their 
Countenance, and going out of the Church 

penſive and Logger d without uttering 8 
Word; eſpecially when be had deen upon 


moving Sb e, aud had found means of be- 
citing 


C 
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* Trage 2 was Nent to d 
\ . moſt Occaſions, being cony ance. of t 
of Quintiliam s Maxim, Natur er -þ 
' aprd\plurimonmalgrum timor, qui pes 


5 of Good, than with the Fear, 


bis own trpe Character. But as he was ſome. 


had ſo free and eaſy an Air 905 to appear dif- 


exempt, he now. and then fell into. ſuch Hea- 


that perhaps ever was. This very Negligence. 


His Diſcourſes: that colt hi 


MET 


Aer; are: naturally leſs fe 
Evil: 3 
uſed to ſay, That à Preac 2000 o. moſt 
in all Caſes, to appear 8 and this Was 


times indiſpos d with Humour and the 8 Spleen, 
from which; the; greateſt. among Men are not 


vineſs of Spirit, as would ſcarce have been 
pardonable; if not recompens d ihy that moxing 
and affectionate Air, which [Was his principal 
1 11 5 
The other Preacher, whom 1 knew; had 
all the Genius, and I may venture to ſay, all 
the Learning and Abilities of the former, but 
then he had a very different Manner. I never 
obſerv'd in any -Orator: either more Art, or 
more Diligence in concealing his Art. Under 
an Air of Simplicity and Negligence, he diſ- 
guisd the greateſt Accuracy and Management 


was attended with ſo many Braces, that he ne. 
ver fail'd to charm his Fir Cane by his 
way of Delivery they judg'd him to have no 
Deſign upon them, and no Opinion of his 
on Power to charm. His ſovereign Talent 
was the happy Secret he had found out of 
making, all his Art paſs fon Nature, by cover- 
ing it over with, the moſt ſtu ied. an 4 elabotate 
Neglect; and the commonelſt bins he ſaid 


ferent from all that, 572 


ſaid by other Mea. 
the. 


greateſt Pains 


and Thought, were receiy'd, as Things ſpoken 
Dirt?! off⸗ hand, 
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And thus Men wereeaſily diſpos d to yield and 


reſign themſelves entirely to the Pleaſure f 
hearing him; they went to his Sermons with- 


out any previous Concern, or the leaſt ſuſpi- 


cion of his ill Succeſs. As his Reaſons were tru- 
| ly ſubſtantial, and as he knew how to ſet them 
out in all their Strength, ſo they could not 


but ſtrike a deep Impreſſion upon the Under- 
ſtanding 3 but ſtill his Manner of uttering 


them was ſo very agreeable, as to ſurprize, 
and even to enchant the Heart and Afſfections. 
This was the ordinary Effect of his Eloquence; 
which conſiſted leſs in the Words, and in tbe 
Thoughts, than in the Manner of thinking 


and ſpeaking. So that having the Art of 
Pleaſing in all that he ſaid, and of making 


Men feel themſelves conquer'd by the new 


Graces of every Part, he was in all Points 
eloquent, becauſe he was atall times perſwaſive. 
He knew how to temper the Force of Reaſon- 
ing with that of Authority and Example, in 


the moſt engaging Way, and ſuch as made 


every Thing come beautiful out of his Hands. 
Inſomuch, that he led on, as it were Step by 
Step, the Souls of his Hearers, into every Mo- 


tion, and every Deſire, there being no Guard 
againſt the Charms of his Diſcourſe. His Mo- 


rality was true and exact, becauſe he had an 
Exactneſs of good Senſe: All his Subjects were 
great and rais'd, by means of thoſe high and 
important Truths ſtill inter woven with them. 


There was nothing falſe in his eee 


nothing ſuperfluous in his Expreſſion; and i 
at any time he left his Subject, yet he never 
loſt Sight of if. By this ſweet and agreeable 


Method he gain'd a more direct and imme- 
| 1 . diate 


£ 
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off-hand; by the help of a ſtrong and lively - 
Imagination, without any premeditated Care. 
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by 


Matth. 3. ners of the people. "This is that holy S, 


Luke 10. Preſcrib'd to his Church: The Harveſt truly i 
great, but the Labourers are few Pray ye therefort 


"— 


| RefleBliont upon, dec. Vol. 


| diate Paſſage to the Heart than the other Gen. 


by the Force-and Vehemence of the former; 
but we were more charm'd, more ſoften'd and 
melted, by all the Graces and all the Sweetneſs 


| choſe, and in the Eloquence which they pur. 


out, is one of the greateſt Gifts of God to hi 


is one, Cauſe ſtill behind, to which we may 
aſcribe the preſent ſcarcity of good Preachers 


much Zeal and Importunity. Let us therefor 


and with conſtant Perſeverance, humbly offer 
to Him that Prayer which our Lord enjoind 


* wy * 
- 8 l 
— t 
% i 
* 


tleman, who took a larger Compaſs in reaching : 
the Affections by, the Way of the Underſtand. F 
ing: Indeed we were more ſtruck and moved 


of the latter. But they were both abſolutely 
accompliſh'd in the Character which | the 


ſued z and their printed Sermons are n the 

beſt Atteſtations of their Worth. } 
A Preacher of ſo perfect a Character as the 

two; whoſe chief Features I have here trac{ 


Church, as a Means of ſanctifying whole Pro. 
vinces and Kingdoms, by reſtraining the pub. 
lick Licentiouſtieſs, and reforming the Man- 
ſpoken of in Scripture, which by the Care of 


the divine Providence prevails againſt all the 
Corruptions of the World: And I believe there 


I mean our 'negle& of praying to God for 
thoſe Graces which we cannot beg with too 


not ceaſe to weep before his holy Altar; and 
let us with a lively Faith, with ardent Voms, 


his Apoſtles, and in their Perſons, for eve! 


the Lord of the Harveſt, that he would / end forth 
1 into his Harveſt. 
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_ poliſha Diamond, if none beſides 
_..., himſelf were quick · ſighted enough 


would grow negligent, if the Cri- 


riages. Vet it often happens, that this Eye is 
ſo diſtorted by Envy or Ill- nature, that it ſees 


that rather annoy the Bees, than terriſie the 
Drone... MY | 
For this Sort of Learning, our neighbour 
Nations have got far the Start of us; in the 


where amongſt many of leſs Note, Caſtelvetro 
oppoſed all Comers; and the famous Academy 
La Cruſca was always impeaching ſome or 
| other of the beſt Authors. Spain, in thoſe 
Days, bred great Wits, but, I think was never 
ſo crowded, that they needed to fall out and 
| quarrel amongſt themſelves. But from ay, 
France took the Cudgels; and tho' ſome light 
Strokes paſſed in the Pays of ur Baif, &c. 


Yet they fell not to it in carne 


ee 


E Artiſt would not take Pains to 
_  _ to diſcern the Flaw: And Poets 
ticks had not a ſtrict Eye over their Miſcar- 


nothing aright. Some Criticks are like Waſps, 


laſt Century, Jaly ſwarm'd with Criticks, 


„ nor was 
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= as it is from Wolves, that a harmleſs well 
= meaning Bogk might paſs without any Dapgex. 
15 But now this Priviledge, whatever extraordi- 
Tg nary Talent it requires, is uſurp'd by the moſt 
| =o | Ignorant : And they who are leaft acquainted 
wu with the Game, are apteſt to bark at every thing 
12 — that comes in their Way. Our Fortune is 
ſtotle, on whom our Author makes theſe: I. 


It fleftions, came to this great Work better ac- 
b - compliſh'd. He who eriticis'd on the ancient 
FU and his contemporary Philoſophers; on 7- 


= thagoras, Democritus, Empedocles, Heraclitus, 
1 Ehßpichar mus, Parmenides, Aenophanet,  Meliſſu, 
| Anaxaporas, Protagorar, Eudoxus, Solon, And: 
ximander, Anaximenes, Plato, Speuſippus; who 
examin'd and cenſur'd the Laws and Polities of 
Alinos, Lycurgus, Solon, Hyppodamus, Phalea, | 
and all the other Common-wealths ; tis he, 
ſay, that undertakes this Province, to paſs a 
r on the Poets, and their Works; and 
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im Antiquity firſt honoured with the Name 
of Ovdths ys OTE 6) -3190 "SOR" 100 F008 
It is indeed ſuſpected that he dealt not al. 
ways fairly with the Philoſophers, miſ-reciting 
ſometimes, and miſ-iuterpreting their 'Opi- 
nions. But I find him not tax'd of that Inju- 
ftice to the Poers, in whoſe Fayour'he is 6 
ingenious, that to the Diſadvantage of Tis 
Cy todd > he puns 2 5 ; PR own 
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own Profeſſion, he declares, That Tragedy more 


conduces to the Inſtruftion of Mankind, than even 
| Philoſophy it ſelf. And however cry'd. down 
in the Schools, and vilified by ſome modern 
| Philoſophers; ſince Men have had a Taſte for 
good Senſe, and could diſcern the Beauties of 


correct Writing, he is prefer'd in the politeſt 
Courts of Europe, and by the Poet, held in great 


to his Authority, who, of all Men living, af- 


Veneration. Not that theſe can ſervilely yield 


fect Liberty. The Truth is, what Ariſtotle 


writes on this Subject, is not the Dictates of 


his own magiſterial Will, or dry Deductions 


of his Metaphy ſicks: But the Poets were his 


Maſters, and what was their Practice, he re- 


duced to Principles. Nor would the modern 
Poets blindly reſign to this Practice of the Au- 
cients, were not the Reaſons convincing and 


clear as any Demonſtration. in Marhematicks. 
is only need ful that we underſtand them, 


for our Conſent to the Truth of them. The 
Arabians, tis confeſs'd, who glory in their 
Poets and -Poetry, more than all the World 
beſides 3 and who, I ſuppoſe, firſt brought the 
Art of Rhiming into Europe, obſerve but little 


theſe Laws of Ariſtotle : Yet Averroes rather On Ariſe. 
chooſes to blame the Practice of his Country- de Poet. 


men as vicious, than to allow any Imputation 
on the Doctrine of this Philoſopher as imper- 
fet. Fancy with them is predominant, is 
wild, vaſt and unbridled, over which their 
Judgment has little Command or Authority: 


Hence their Conceptions are monſtrous, and 


have nothing of Exactneſs, nothing of Reſem- 
blance or Proportion. EE 
The Author of theſe Reflections is as well 


| known amongſt the Criticks, as Ariſtotle tothe 


Philoſophers : Never Man gave his judgment fo 
| e | 


generally, 
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generally, and never was judgment more free 
b oF impartial, A ee ede an Ene- 
my to the Samardi, were he not as ſharp on 
the aligns ; and' he might be ſuſpected to en- 
vy the 7ralians, were he not as ſevere on his 
own Countrymen. Theſe Nations make it x 
Problem, whether a Dutchman or German may 
be a Wit or no; and our Author finds none 
worthy of his Cenſure amongſt them, ex- 
_ cept Heinſius and Grotius. Amongſt us he gives 
Buchanan a particular Character: But for ſuch 
as writ in the Engliſ Tongne, he has not, 
1 preſume, underſtood the Language ſo 
well, to paſs a Judgment on them; only in 
eneral he confeſſes, that we have a Genius 
r Tragedy above all other People; one Reg 
fon he gives we cannot allow of, viz. The 
| Diſpoſition of our Nation, which, he ſaith, 5s di. 
lighted with cruel Things. Tis ordinary to 
judge of People's Manners and Inclinations by 
their publick Diverſions ; and Travellers, who 
ke ſome of our Tragedies, may conclude vs 
certainly the cruelleſt minded People in Chri- 
ſtendom. ge En” | 
In another Place this Author ſays of us, Th 
we are Men in an Iſland, divided from the reſt of 
the World, and that we love Blaod in our Sports, 
And perhaps, it may be true, that on our Stage 
are more Murders than on all the Theatres in 
Europe. And they who have not time to learn 
our Language, or be acquainted with our Con- 
verſation, may there in three Hours Time be- 
hold ſo much Blood ſhed as may affright them 
from the inhoſpitable Shore, as from the Cy- WF" 
clops Den. Let our Tragedy. makers confider 
this, and examine whether it be the Diſpoſition WPF"! 
of the People, or their own Caprice, that brings WF - 
this Cenſure on the beſt-natur'd Nation under er 
the Sun, | e His 
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His other Reaſon is our Language, which 
he ſays, # proper for great Expreſſions. The S. 
Ip is big and faſtuous, proper only for Rho- 
Lmontades, and compar l wich other Langua- 
ges, is like the Kettle- drum to Muſick © 

The Italian is fitteſt for Burleſque, and better. - © 
becomes the Mouth of Perrolin and Arloquinin —___ 
their Farces, than any heroick Character. The 
perpetual Termination in Vowels is childiſn, and 
themſelves confeſs, rather ſweet than grave. 

The French wants Sinews for great and hero- 
ick Subjects, and even in Love- matters, by their 
own Confeſſion, is a very Infant; the ali ans hleſnar- 
all it the Krchin-langnage, it being ſo copious dire & 4. 
End flowing on thoſe Occaſions. Tena di 
The German ſtill continues rude and unpo- Hſritice 
liſh'd, not yet filled and civilized by the Com- 
merce and Intermixture with Strangers to that 
Smoothneſs and Humanity which the Engliſh 
The diſſyllable Rhimes force the Halians and 
Spaniards on the Santa in Heroicks ; Which, be- 
ſides many other Difadvantages, renders the 
Language unfit for Tragedy. x.. 
The French now only uſe the long Ale xandrint, 
and would make up in Length, what they want 
n Strength and Subſtance; yet are they too 
faint and languiſhing, and attain not that nume-, 
roſy which the Dignity of heroick Yerſe requires, 
and which is ordinary in an Englir Verſe of ten 
dyllables. But I ſhall not here examine the 
eight, the Fulneſs, the Vigour, Force, Gra- 
1ty, and the Fitneſs of the Engliſb for heroick 
Poefie, above all other Languages; the World Sbering- 
xpetting theſe Matters learnedly and largely ban. 
liſcuſſed in a particular Treatiſe on that Subject. 
But from our Language I proceed to our Wri- 
ters, and with the Freedom of this Author, 

| exa- 
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. Bellay. 
Paſquier 
_ prefers. 
him to 
the beft 
of Mah. 


in their Travels, for want of Direction to ſe 


Laws of Ariſtotle. I ſhall leave the Author of 


ga great Deſign. That was the Age of Tales, By. 
luads, and Noundelay 
though moſt happy in his Sonnets and Hdadrigal 
was far too feeble for a Work of that Weight 
and Importance. it; n 

of our heroick Poets; he had a large Spirit, 
ſharp Judgment, and a Genius for heraic ſ Poeſi 


perhaps above any that ever writ ſince Vi 
But our Misfortune is, he wanted a true ta; 


out any Foundation in Truth; 


with Spencer; whilſt Men of juſter Thoughts 


tisfied with 7a, and few amongſt 


examine how unhappy the greateſt Englij 
Poets have been, through their Ignorance or 
Negligence of theſe fundamental Rules aud 


the Romance of the Roſe (whom Sir Richard By. 
ter makes an \Engliſoman) for the French to 
boaſt of, hecauſe he writ in their -Language, 
Nor ſhall I ſpeak of Chaucer, in whoſe Time our 
Language, I preſume, was not capable of am 
heroick Character. Nor indeed was the moſ: 
polite Wit of Europe, in that Age, ſufficient fo; 


s. | Petrarch in thoſe Days 
attempted the Epick Strain in his Africa; but 
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Spencer, I think, may be reckon'd the firf 


and loſt himſelf, by following an unfaithful 
Guide. Though beſides Homer and Virgil, he 
had read Taff, yet he rather ſuffer d himſelf 
to be miſled by Arioſto; with whom blindly 
rambling on marvellous Adventures, he maks 
no Conſcience of Probability. All is fanciful 
andchimerical, without any Uniformity, with 
his Poem is pet. 


S om. = and Am LL nds 


fect Fairy- 


land. | 


They who can love Arioſto, will be raviſt' 
lament, that ſuch great Wits have miſcarrie 


them in the right Way. But the Truth 1 
in Spencer's Time, Haly itſelf was not ces 
them 
would 
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1722 which in” no wi IN proper for our 


roes are all Foreigners ; He cultivates a Coun- 
try that is nothing akin to him, 'tis Lombardy 


or * Tr "0 516 | 


1 uage. . 
-'The r e pick 0 is Sir — RD 
Di doininr His Wit is well known; and in 
the Preface to his Gondibert, appear ſome 
Strokes of an extraordinary judgment. He 
is for unbeaten Tracks, and nem Ways of Thint- 
but certainly in his untry'd\ 5 he 15 no 
preat Diſcoverer. - 
One Deſign of the hit Herr before: kum, 
was to adorñ their own Country, there find- 
ing their Heroes, and Patterns of Vertue; whoſe Er Pater 
Example (as they thought) would have great- Tue & 
eſt Influence and Power over Poſterity; but % ne, 
this Poet ſteers a different Courſe, his He- Hedlor. 


that reaps the Honour of all. 

Other Poets choſe ſome Action or Hero ſo 
Moftrious, that the Name of the Poem pre- 
pared the Reader, and made Way for its re- 
ception: But in this Poem none can divine 
what great Ackion he intended to celebrate; 
nor is the Reader obliged to know, whether 
the Hero be Turk or Chriſtian. Nor do the firſt 
Lines give any Light or Proſpect into his De- 
ſyn. Methinks, though his Religion could lf 
not diſpenſe with an Izvocation, he needed - mn 
not to have ſcrupled at the Propoſition : Yet 
he rather chooſes to enter in at the Top of an 
Houſe, becauſe the Morals-of nean and * 
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' fed Minds go in at the Door. And, I believe 
By. The. Reader is not well pleas'd to find his Poen 
= begin with the Praiſes of Aribert, when the 
Ti Title had promiſed, a Gondibert, / But before 
= he falls on any other Buſineſs, he predict the 
Reader with a, Deſcription of 
Hero, not truſting their Actions to Penk t for 
them, as former Poets had done. Their Pra. 
Qice was fine and artificial z his (he tells u 
is a nem Way. Many of his Characters have but 
little of the Heroick-in them; Dalga is a ſilt 
| 2 only for Comedy; Birtha for a Paſtord; 
nd Afragon, in the Manner here deſcribed, 
yields no very great Ornament to an bernd 
Poem; nor are his Battles leſs liable to Cen- 
ſure, than thoſe of Homer. 

He dares not, as other heroick Poets, heigh- 
ten the Afton, by making Heaven and Hel 
intereſted, for fear of offending * Probe 

n and yet he tells of 


oh — Threads by patient Parce ſowly 7 
And for being dead, his Phraſe is, 
£ Heav'n calfd him, where peacefully be rules a Sur 


And the Emerald he gives to Birtha, hasa ſtrot- 
ger Tang of the old Woman, and is a greatet 
Imyrobability than all the Enchantments in Tg: 
fo. A juſt Medium reconciles the fartheſt Ex- 
tremes, and due Preparation may give Credit 
to the moſt unlikely Fiction. In Marino, Ade 
nis is preſented with a Diamond Ring, where in. 
_ deed, the Stone is much-what of the ſame Na. 
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ture: But this Preſent is made by Venus: and cc 
from a Goddeſs, could not be n a Gift b. 
of e Vertue. 5 


Altho' 


hs 
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Knowledge. He muſt have Judg- 
510 8 des what is noble or — oy 


ber Chymiſtry, extract the Eſſence of Thin 
without ſoiling his Wit with the Groſs and 

Trumpery. But ſome Poets labour to ap 
Nauful w th that wretched Affectation, they 
dote on the very Terms and 3 5 expo- 
ſing themſelves rather to he laughed at by the 
Apprentices, than to be Aamir d by Philoſo- 
phers: But whether I avenant be one of Thoſe, 
I leave others to examine. 


t ſuppoſe, contribute much to the vitiating of 
his Stile; for thereby he obliges himſelf to 


Thus the Senſe is broken perpetually with Pa- 

. arbeſes, the Words jumbled in Confuſion, and 
2 Darkneſs ſpread over all; that the Senſe is 
either not diſcern'd, or found not ſufficient for 
one Juſt Verſe, which i is ſpripkied on the whole 
Tetraſtick. | 


In the Jralian and Spamhh. 
Rhimes are diſſyllable, and tl 
ger, this Kind of Verſe may ben 
yet to temper that grave March, 
theſameRhime over again, and then ey Gele 
the Santa with a Coupler further to ſweeten 
the Severity. But in French and Engliſh, where 
we Rhime generally with only one Syllable, 
the Fanz a is not allow'd, much leſs the alter- 
nate Rhime in long Verſe; for the Sound of 
the monoſyllable Rhime is either loſt *ere we 
come to its Correſpondent, or we are in Pain 
by the ſo long Erpectation aud Safpenſe. 


1 
| i This 


Altbo a Poet is oblig'd to know all Arts 
aud Sciences, yet he ought diſcreetly to ma- 


per for his Occaſion. He muſt, by a parti 


The Sort of Verſe he makes choice of, might; 


ſtretch every Period to the End of four Lines. 


| and 
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This alternate Rhime, and the downyright 
Morality, throughout whole Cante's together, 
ſnew him better acquainted with he Senta 
F Fybrach, which he ſpeaks of, than with any 
true Models of epi Poeſiee 25! ++) 75097 
_- After all, he is ſaid to have à particular 
Talent for the Manner; his Thoughts Are 
great, and there appears ſomething roughly, w- 
2 ble throughout this Fragment; which, had he 
= been pleas'd to ſiniſn it, would, doubtleſs, nat 
1 have been left ſo open to the Attack of Cn. 
"= ticks g iin od 99 uns % % 
1H A more happy Genius for bergick-Porſie, ap. 
—_ pears in Cowley. He underſtood the Puriiy, the 
Per ſpicuity, the Majeſty of Stile, and the Vertue 
of Numbers. He could diſcern what was bea. 
tiful and pleaſant. in Nature, and could en. 
pPreſs his Thoughts without the leaſt Difficulty 
or Conſtraint. He underſtood to diſpoſe of the 
| Matters, and to manage his Digreſſions. In ſhort, 
19 | he underſtood. Homer and Virgil, and as pri: 
| = dently made his Advantage of tbe. 
11 Vet, as it may be lamented, that he carriat 
BY not on the Work ſo far as he deſign'd, ſo.it 
| 


* 
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might be wiſt*d that he had. liv'd to rexiſe 
what he did leave us: I think the Troublesof M 
David is neither Title nor Matter proper fat 
an heroick Poem; ſeeing, it is rather the Action 
than his Sufferings, that make an Hero: "Not 
can it be defended by Homers Odyſſeis, ſinc 
Dh ſſes's Sufferings conclude with one great and 
penfet Action. ore ES 
After all the heavy Cenſures that jointh 
from all Criticks have fallen on Lucau, I do 
little wonder that this Author. ſhould. chuk 
_ Hiſtory for the Subject of his Poem, and a H 
ſtory where he is ſo ſtrictly ty'd up to the Truth 
Ariſtotle tells us, That Poetry is ſomething „ 
I | 1 excel. 
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Vol II. f the Trunſlaor. 
excellent; and more philoſophical than "Hiſtory, and 


r 


? 


does not inform us what has been done, but 
teaches what may, and what ought to be done. 


And ſince many Particulars in ſacred Story 
are neither heroick, nor indeed conſiſtent with 
the common Principles of Morality, but of a 


ſingular, extraordinary, and unaccountable 


C Diſpenſation ; and ſince in the principal Acti- 


ons all is carried on by Machine, how can theſe 
Examples be propos'd/for great Perſons to imi- 
tate? or what Foundations for their Hopes in 
Impoſſibilities ? Poetry has no Lite, nor can have 


any Operation without Probability: It may in- 
deed amuſe the People, but moves not the 
Wiſe, for whom alone (according to Pythagoras)* Aeg 

| TODO £77 TOOUNST MIO - 


Inſtead of one 5luſtrious and-perfeft+ Alion; &c. Stob. 


it is ordain'd. 


which properly is the Subject of an epick 


Poem, Cowley propoſes to adorn ſome ſeveral | 
S Particulars of David's Life; and theſe Parti- 
culars have no neceſſary Relation to the End, 


nor in any wiſe lead to the great Revolution: 


David is made King, but this is the Work of 
Heaven, not any Atchievement of his own. 
He neither did, nor ought to lift a Finger for 
gaining the Crown: He is among the Amale- 


kites whilſt his Work is done without him. 


This ill Choice of a Subject forces the Poet 


(how excellent otherwiſe ſoever) perpetually 


on Digreſſions; and David is the leaſt Part of 


the Poem. 1 6 Net. WE 
Some, perhaps, may object, That he begins not 


bis Poem with all the Art and Adareſs' as might be 


deſired. Homer would make us believe the draw- 
ing of Achilles, adarn'd with all his glorious 
Actions, a Deſign too vaſt and impoſſible; and 
therefore only propoſes his Reſentment of the 


Affront given him by Agamemnon; as if any 


One 
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_” Partieularic his Life were ſufficient h 
' , _ employ thegreateſt human Wit, with all in 
- _ Mviſes and divine Aſſiſtance, Achilles could ng 
de angry, but Heaven and Earth are engaged 
and juſt Matter given for an hereict Poem 
Thus whilft he propoſes but one Paſſage, u 
conceive a cos Idea of the reſt than ay 
Words could expreſs; and whilſt he promiſe 
{© little; his Performances are the more adni 
rable and ſurprizing. But in the Davideit we 
have all the Hero at the firſt: In the Propoſe 
ttion, he is the heft Poer, and is the heft N 
Now all the Author could do afterwards, i 
only to make good his Word, and make 1 
conceive of his Hero the ſame Ta at the Eid 
N ol the Poem, which was given us in the he 
9 23 ; whereas Homer calls the Man he de- 
ns to celebrate barely Achilles, Son of Pele, 
and recording his Actions, leaves others th 
conclude from them what a e Captain 
Prince, and Hero, this Achilles was 
5 745 left the Epiſode of S r out of hi 
Poem, becauſe it was Troppo Lyrico. 
Vet Mr. Comiey is not content to mix Mit 
ters that are purely [yricat in this heroick Po- 
=_ but employs the Meaſures alſd: 
Vet, notwithſtanding what has been ſaid 
no cannot now approve the Reaſon (which 
Philip Sidney gives) why Poets are le 
| — in England, than in the other famous 
Nations, to be Want o - 4 Merit nor be of the 
Opinion, who fay, that Wir and Wine are not 
of the Growth of our Country. Valour the 
allem us; but what we gain by our Arms, ve 
loſe hy the Weakneſs of our Heads: Our good 
Ale, and Engliſh Beef, they ſay, may make u 
Soldiers, but are no very good Friends to 9 
| 1 Were it proper here to handle thi 
Argh: 
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Argument, and to make Compariſons with our 
Neighbours, it might eaſily by our Poetry be 
evinc'd, that our Wit was never inferiour to 
| theirs, though, perhaps our Honeſty made us 
worſe Politicians. Wit and Valour have al- 

ways gone together, and Poetry been the Com- 
panion of Camps. The Hero and Poet were 

inſpired with the ſame Enthuſiaſm, ated with 


the ſame Heat, and both were crown'd with 
the ſame Laurel. Had our Tongue been as 
generally known, and - thoſe who felt our 


Blows underſtood -our Language, they would 
confeſs, that our Poets had likewiſe done their 
Patt, and that our Pens had been as ſucceſsful 
as our Swords. And certainly, if Sir Philip 
Sidney had ſeen the Poets who ſucceeded him, 


he would- not have judg'd the Engliſh leſs de- 


{rving than their Neighbours. In the Davi- 


des Fragment (and imperfect as it is) there 


| ſhines ſomething of a more fine, more free, 


more new, and more noble Air, than appears 


in the Hieruſalem of Taſſo, which for all his 
Care, is ſcarce perfectly purg'd from Pedantry: 


But in the Hrict Way however, Cowley far ex- 
ceeds him, and all the reſt of the Halians - 


Tho' Lyrick Poeſie is their principal Glory, 
and Pope Urban VIII had the Honour, a lit 


tle before him, to enrich modern Poeſie with 


of France have attempted the Ep:ck, but their 
Performance anſwer'd not Expectation; our 


Fragments are more worth than their finiſh'd 


Pieces: And though, perhaps, want of En- 


covragement has hinder'd our Labours in the 


Epick, yet for the Drama, the World has no- 


thing to be compared with us. But a Debate 


of this Importance is not the Work of a Pre- 


face; I ſhall only here, on the behalf of our 
22 265 K TY 
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| | Eogiſh age . one Hay 2nd 
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nets Ne. | Common. e (by. which Sa 
liger, — before him Afaorobize,. Agel and 
the: other: Criticks have compared the Poets, 
and examin' d their Worthy) none has been more 
| generally, and more happily handled, and in 
A none have the nobleſt Wits, both ancient aud 
| ä modern, more contended with each other for 
Victory, than in the Deſcription. of the Night 
Vet in this the Engliſn has the Advantage, and 
has even — them where they have out- 
done themſelves. The firſt I meet with, who 
had the bucky Hit, is uc in his ae 
W | 
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Here we have Variety of Matter. yet rather 
many than choice Thonghts: | He gives us the 
Face of Things: both by Land and Sea, City 
and Country, the Mariner, the Traveller, the 
Door. keeper, the Miſtreſs of the Family, her 
Child and Dog; but loſes himſelf OY his 
Particulars, and ſeems to forget for what Oc- 
caſion he mentions them. He would. ſay, that 
all the World: is- faſtaſleep,. but only Medea 
and then his Mariners, .-who«are gazing from 
their Ships on Helice and Orion, can ſerve hut 
little for his Purpoſe; unleſs they may be ſup- 
oY to * with thei an open. N 
res 
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dares he ſay, that the Traveller and Porter are 
yet taking a Nap, but only that they have a 
ood Mind to't, And after all, we find none 
pot the good Woman, who had loſt her Child 
(and ſhe indeed is faſt) aſleep, unleſs the Dogs 
may likewiſe be ſuppoſed ſo, becauſe they 
had left off barking. . And theſe, methinks, 
were ſcarce worthy to be taken notice of in 
an Heroick Poem, except we may believe that 
in the Old Time, or that in Greek they bark he- 
roically. Saliger, as his manner is, to prefer 
Virgil, calls this Deſcription mean and vulgar. 
Virgil well ſaw the Levity and Trifling of the 
Greeks, and from him we may expect ſomething 


better a 

Nox erat, & placidum carpebant feſſa ſoporem 
Corpora per ter ras, Hlvæque & ſæva quierant 
A quora, cum medio volvuntur ſydera lapſu- 
cum tacet omnis ager, pecudes, pitteque vol ucres 
Queque lac us late liqui dos, quæque aſpera dumis 
Rura tenent, ſomng poſite, ſub note fllent: 
Lenibant curas, & corda oblita laborum. 


En. 1.4] 


Againſt this may be objected, That Sleep 
being of ſuch a ſoft and gentle Nature, that 
tis ſaid to ſteal upon our Senſes, the Word 
Lcarpebant] ſuits tht ill with it; this Wold 
ſeeming to imply a Force, and might rather 
expreſs the Violence of Robbers,” than the Sly- 
neſs of a Thief. Nor can it be pretended that 
[_/opor ] ſignifies a Kind of violent and ſnoring 
Sleep, for here we have it placidum ſoprem. 
Inſtead of Woods and Seas, Taſſ rather chuſes 
to join Winds and Seas, as of a nearer. Relati- 
on, and going more naturally together; the 
Commentators being certainly miſtaken, Who 
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Copies might favour the. W 
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to ſuppoſe the Stars reſt (as it were pois d) in 


to bear a doubtful Face, and looks not un- 


Grammarian would ſeek no further than the Au- 
tecedent [volucres] to refer theſe Relatives to, 


only enlarges on a Thought of 75 rgils,. which 
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ſiderable, is this of 1 K aſſo. 
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third Verſe 1 can ſcarce: believe legitimate: 
The Word; ſpeak nothing but Motien, and the 
Numbers are ſo ratling, that nothing can be 
more repugnant to the general Repoſe and Si. 
lence which, the Poet deſcribes: 5 To any 

ould 


8 ——Cim medio 2 har W 
For, nothing, can be. mote. as than 


their Meridian; and this would not only e 
preſs it to be Midnight, but heighten the 
Poet's Deſign, which by the common reading 
is abſolutely deſtroy'd. The fifth Line ſeems 


like ſomething of Equiyocation : An ordinary : 


and might conſtrue Wild Ducks, and Wood 
cocks, what the Poet intended for Fiſh in the 
Sea, and the Wild Beaſts of the Foreſt. 
_ Beſides this, I find none amongſt the Latin 
that deſerve to be brought into Compariſon, 
In the Halian, Arioſto (whoſe every Deſcrip- 
tion is ſaid to be a Maſter- Piece) in this is not 
over- fortunate; he is eaſy and ſmooth, but 
produces nothing of his own Invention. He 


yet he leaves without that Jurn which might 
give it Perfection. What! Think is more con- 
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op fine of iſh : J boſe in the 8 Sea, and thoſe * mu utumque 


the bottom of the Lakes, are more by half than 9 
Virgil, or, perhaps, than Taſſo had occaſion for 
in this Place. 7 

But that we may have ſomething nem from 
the Falians on this Subject, We has taxen 


Gare in his Adonis, Canto 13. 


| 3 era, allhor che dal * urna moto boy 
Ha requie ogni penſi er, tregna ogni d wol 45 

. L'onde giacean, tacean Zefiro, e Noto, 
E cedeva il quadrante a l horivolo, 
Sopra l' huom la fatica, il peſce. il nuoto, 
La fera il Corſo, e] augelletto il volo. 
Aſpettando il tornar del novo lume 

Tra l' alghe, o tra rami, o ſu le piume 


In theſe we have more of the Fancy, than 
of the Judgment; variety of Matter, rather 
than exquiſite Senſe. Marino is perfectly him- 
ſelf throughout 3 the E diurnal 11 

ear 
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126 The PREFACE Vol. Il 
I fear, will fearce paſs for a very pathetical 
Expreſſion; nor will it fatisfy, that he makes 

Zepbyrus and the Sputh-Wind ſilem; if he parti. 

cularize theſe, he ſhould alſo name the reſt, 

4 - Otherwiſe the Eat ind and Boreas have leave 

| to bluſter. But, above all, he tells us, That 

the Clocks have got the better of the Su- Dial. 

A Thought purely new; and ſtrangely hefoick: 

What could come more ſudden or ſurprizing? 

In the latter part of the S7anzz we have fome 

Strokes of Aioſto, but far more lame and im. 


A the Original. Neither ought be 
n this Place to ſpeak of any expecting the Re-. 


turn of the Light, omnig nottis erat. 
But 1 haſten to the Hench, amongſt whom 
none more eminent than 'Chapelazr, nor w 
eiuer a Poem of greater Expectation. His pe. 
Ferription is thus 19 itn 


1 


nn ers 
Cependant la nuit vole, && ſous fon aille obſeur: 
Inxvite a ſommeiller !“ agiſſante Nature, 
Dans les plains des airs tient les vents en repiſe, 
Et ſur les champs ſales fait repoſer les flott., 
| A tout ce qui ſe meut, à tout ce qui reſpire 
Dans les pres, dans les bots le repos elle 7 755 
Elle ſuſpend par tout les travaux & les bruiz, 
Et par tout dans les cœ urs aſſoupit les ennuy. 


» 
— 


Charles ſeul eſveille 


This Deſcription is perfect French. There 
is ſcarce any coming at a little Senſe, tis 6 
encompaſs'd about with Words. What Vini 
or Taſſo would have diſpatched in half a Verk, 
here fills out the Meaſures of two whole Alen. 
Some Caviller would object, That fin 
the Night flies, there is little Sleep to be ppt 
under her Wing, unleſs for ſuch as can Wak 


\ 
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in their Sleep: And that the Night might have 
ſpared chis Invitatinm ſeeing thoſe. ſhe. invites 


- 


5 are aſleep already : arles alone 1 a0 ale, and 


for that Reaſon, was the only Thing fit to be 
invited; and doubtleſs the Might was as free of 
her Invitation to him, as to any others, twas 
his Fault that he had no Stomach to it. And 
here is much Power given o the Night, which 
ſhe has no Claim or Title to; tis not the 
Night that makes the Waves and Winds, and all 
the Things that maue amd breath in Meads: and 
Wads to:repeſe- She only invites them to ſleep, 
and it is Sleep that makes them reſt. In the 


| ſpacerof ſaur Lines we meet with nepar, 7epoſer, 


repos, which argue the Language very barren, 


or elſe -the-Poet extreamiy negligent, and a 
Lover of Repoſe. Ee tells us, That the Night 
inſpires -Repoſe- But certainly Motion is a more 

likely Thing to be inſpired, than Reſt, as more 


properiy the Effect of Bret. 


But without examining, this further, let us 

try if Le ine (whom our Critick prefers 
before all others of the French epick Poets) be 
more fütunnte, 0 af b cen 


USD e i 3 67 
Cependant le ſoleil ſe. couche dans ſon lit, 
Que luymeſine de pourpre & de laque embelut : 
Et la nuit qui ſurvient auſſi triſte que ſombre, 
De tote les oouleurs ne fuit que une grand ombre; 
L un amy du repos, I autre ennem du bruit : 


Et quoiqus ſous leur pas la cempeſte ſe taiſe, 


Quoique le vent V endorme & que I onde S appaiſe. 
Here again are Words in Abundance. He 
cannat tell us that tis Midnight, till he firſt 


have informed us that he Sun is gone io Bed, to 
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\ "a fine Bed of bis own! Trimming 3 and this jg 


Matter enough for the firſt'two Verſes, Then 
we are told, that the Night of all Colours make, 


but one great Shade; and this ſuffices for the ſe. 
cond Coupler. © Auſſi triſte que'ſombre, is an By. 


Preſſion the French are ſo 8 — with, t 


can ſcarce name any Thing of Night without 
it. The third Coupler” is n as in a 


BY of F TRY! 5 7" ON, en 
Tha Fonds ro . dena, this 4 Fee! t NG 


a The 1 Line in both being alike impent 


nent. . 
Any further regen, or more Example 


| would be ſuperfluous. © What has been noted, 


rather concerns the Niceties of Poet! .- than 
any the little Trifles of Grammar. e have 


ſeen what the nobleſt Wits, both Ancient and 
Modern, have done in other Languages, and 
obſery'd, that in their very Maſter- pieces they 


ſometimes trip, or are however liable to Ca- 
vils. It now remains, that our Engliſh be es. 
pos'd to the like ie Cenſure. 25 


All things are huſbd, as Nature's ſelf 15 4 deal, 
The Albumin, ſeem to nod their __ Head, 
The little Birds in Dreams their Songs repeat, 
And ſleeping Flowers beneath the Ni dew ſweat, 
E ven Luft and Envy n the U * | 
Un Conqueſt of ala 


Ln this Deſcrintion. © FW Lines yield greater 


/ variety of Matter, and more choice Thoughts 


than twice the Number of any other 

ge. Here is ſomething more fortumate than 
he boldeſt * * "a reached, and thin 
thing 
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the Tranſlator;! © 


obſerv'd. Here are the Flights af Statius and 


Merino temper'd with a more diſcerning Judg- 


1259 
thing more juſt, than the ſeyereſt Reaſon has 


ment; and the Judgment of Virgil and 1 


animated with a more ſprightly Wit. Nothing 
has been ſaid ſo expreſſive, and ſd home in any 
other Language as the firſt Verſe in this De. 
ſeription.” The ſecond is Satiu improv d. 

e I Ep !... n ibn 
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ſaith Satius, where Simulant. is àa bold Word; 
in compariſon of our Engliſh Word Seem, be- 
ing 5 active Signification; and Cacumina 
may as well be taken for the tops of Trees, as 
the tops of Mountains, which doubtful Mean- 
ing does not ſo well content the Reader, as 
the Certainty. 164828 54 ' 21. 


In the third Verſe, tis not ſaid that the 


Birds ſleep, but what is more new, and more 


poetical, their Sleep is imply 'd, by their Dreams. 


Somewhat like to the Fourth we have in 
Ain E 


Giaceano 4 Fherba genitrice in ſen. 
. CAdonis, Canto 20. J 


Which is a pretty Image, but has not ſo near 
a Reſemblance with Truth, nor can ſo gene- 
rally be apply'd- to all Flowers. Our Author 
here dares not ſay directly that the Flowers 
lleep, which might ſound a little harſh, but 
ſlurs it over in the Participle, as taken for 
granted, and affirms only, that they ſwear, 


which the N:ght-dew makes very eaſie. 
In the laſt half-verſe we may ſee how far 
our Author has out-done” Apollonius. Twas no 
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fuch ſtrange Thing in the ſbrrom ful Woman, 
hen ſhe had ſpent her Tears for Sleep to 
cloſe her Ryes: But here we have the mol 
raging and watchful Paſſions Euſt and Eny; 
And theſe too inſtead of the luſtful and the 
envious, for the greater Force and Emphaſa 
5 in the Abſtr abt. Y Hutt, ED SUENYGEE IN 
Some may object, That the third Ver ſe dot 
contradict the firſt. How can all Things be hub 
if Birds in Dreams repegt their Sungr ? Is not th 
like the Indiſcretion of Marino, who ſays, Th 
the Minds, aud all Things are hufht; and the Seis | 
fast aſleep, that they ſnore 2 U to 20. ] 
lt may be anſwered, That in this Place % 
not the Poet that ſpeaks; but another Perſon 
and that the Poet here truly: repreſents ti 
Nature of Man, whoſe firſt: Thoughts brei 
out in bold and more general Terms, uh 
by the ſecond Thoughts are more Correct u 
Limited. As if one ſhould ſay, all IThiag 
are ſilent, or aſleep; howeyer, if there isa 
Moiſe, tis ſtill but the Effect of Sleep, ast 
Dreams of Birds, &c. This Compariſon mig 
be much further improved to our Advantag 
and more Obſer vations made, which are || 
to the Reader's Ingenuit. „ ene 
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l "ne Wr n 4 to eber. 

a ciſe the Wits, that I make theſe Reflections = 
þ public 5 am not ſo vain to: "think them - 
t . nor yet humble enough ty believe them 

1 #7 unprofitable. "This" reatiſe j no he 

J F Poeſſe; Jer "that o) Ariſtotle only is | 


I BWW al ered to, as the exatteft" 

UB 57 the Wit. In effect, this Treatiſe of Pöeſſe, 20 _— 
OE prk. property, & worbing elle, but Wature put in 1 
8 Method,” ini good Senfe veduc' ro Principles. 1 
VB There is no arriving at Perfection but by theſe Rules, 
, they certainly go aftray that take 4 different 
VB Courſe. What Faults have not moFt of the Italian, 
d Spaniſh,” and other Poets fulen into, through their 
"BY /7orance of theſe Principles.” And if a poem 
8 1244: by theſe Rules fails of Succeſs, the Fault lies 
not in the Art, but in the Artiſt ;, all who have 
Writ of this Art; have followed 10 other” Idea hut a 


4. We 


that of Ariſtotle. | _ 8 

Horace was the fir who u this great | =—_ 

Model to the Romans. And by this all the lll. | 
great Men i» the Court of Anguſtus form'd their 


Wits, who apply'd themſelves to make Verſe. Petro- 

nius VP whom no Man of Madeſfty dares Name, un- 

leſs on the Account of thoſe Directions he gave for 
Writing among ft the Ordures of his Satyr, gives 

Ji certain Precepts for Poetry that are admirable. 
Hei diguſted with the Seile of Seneca and Lu- 
Fan, which to him ſtem d en and 9 


4 
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ſelf had not that eaſie and natural Way, which he 
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+, Advertiſement. Vol. II 
to the Principles of Ariſtotle. -*Tis at them he li 


 vels with thoſe Glances, that ſlip from him again 


the Poetaſters, and falſe Declamators. Nath; 
r jeh wal e in theſe Day; jite 


requires ſo much in others. He gives the best Ruly 


In the Warld 775 AﬀeRation, "which he neter 
E 


ob ſerves himſe 


If. Hle affect. Simplicity of Stile, 
whereas his Stile is not always Natural. 7, 
Jay the Truth, what is good on this Snbjeftyird 


taken from. Ariſtotle, . who | is the ö only Soute 


4 * 7 


whence good Senſe. is to he drawn, when ont gu; 
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Wie haue had #20 Books. of. Poeſie till this lat 


were brought from: Conſtantinople. co Italy; whe: 
immediately appear d 4 great Number of Commen- 
tators, who mrit upon this; Book of Poeſie: The 


chief whereof were Victorius, Robortellus, Ma. 


dius, who literally enough interpreted the Texts 


this Philoſopher, without e 


Meaning. Theſe were follom d by Caſtelvetra, 


Piccolomini, Beni, Riceobon, Majoraęi 

Minturnus, Vida, Patricius, Andre Gili, Vo- 
fins, and many others. But Voſſius bas Comment 
ed on him meerly as a Scholiaſt, Gili as 4 Khets 


rician, Patricius as an Hiſtarian, Vida as 4 Pot, 


who endeavours more to pleaſe. than te inſtruit; 


Minturnus as an Orator, Majoragius aud Rie- 
cobon as Logicians, Beni as, 4 Doctor who ha 
found Judgment when the Honour of his ang it 


* 


not concern d. For he compares Arioſto with 


mer, and Taſſo with Virgil, in a Treatiſe mad 


expreſly on that Subject. Caſtelvetro and Picco- 
Iimini have acquitted themſelves ds able Critioh, 


and much better than the ret; Piccolimini 


deals with Ariſtotle. more fairly than Caſtel- 


vetro, who is naturally of @ moroſe Mit; and 


—— 
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Vol. I. Advertiſement. 
out of 4 croſs Humour, makes it always his Buſi- 
neſs to contradict Ariſtotle, and ſor the moſt part 
confounds the Text, inſtead of explaining it. Not- 
withſtanding all this, he is the moſt ſubtle of all the 
Commentators, and the Man from whom moft may 
be learned. | = | 
In fine, Lope de Vega was the only Perſon that 
undertook, on the good: Fortune of his old Reputation, 
to hazard a new Method of Poeſie, which he calls 


El Arte Nuevo, wholly different from this of Ari- 
ſtotle, to juſt ifie the Fabrick of his Comedies, 


which the Wits of his Country inceſſantly criticiz'd 


on; which Treatiſe ſucceeded ſo ill, that it was 


not judg d worthy of a Place among the reſt, in the 


Collection of bis Works, becauſe he follow'd not Ari- 
ſtotle ; which I have preciſely done in theſe Refle- 
Qions, where I bring only Examples to confirm 


the Rules he gives . And I take Occaſion to tell 
what we ought to judge of all thoſe who have writ in 
Verſe for more than theſe two thouſand Tears. I diſ- 
penſe with my ſelf for ſpeaking of thoſe who are yet 


living: for I am not in Humour to mount the Stage, 


and diſtribute Laurels; I had rather rely on the 


Publick for the Opinion we ought to have of their 
Merit. EET, | 
For the reſt, I chuſe rather to write by way of 


Reflections, to avoid all thoſe Words which are 


| neceſſary for Connexion, in à continu'd Diſcourſe. 


And ſince theſe Reflections may, peradventure, be 
offenſive to ſome Perſons of 4 different Genius, I 
expect from them to hear of my Miſtakes, that I may 
make my Profit thereof. 15 | 
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H E true valle of bai is dener 
to little known, that ſcarce ever is 
made a true judgment of it. *Fis the 
Talents of Wits only that are above the com- 
mon Rank, to eſteem of it according to its 
Merit: And one cannot conſider, hom Alex an- 
der, Scipio, Tulins Caſar, Ai, rufus, and all the 
great Men of Antiquity, have been affected 
therewith, without conceiving a noble Idea 
of it. In effect, Poeſie, of all Arts, is the moſt. 
perfect: For the Perfection of other Arts is 
limited, but this of Poeſie has no Bounds 3 ” 
| 8 . e 
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of Things, and a Vivacity to expreſs then 
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L'FCTIONS Voſy 


be excellent therein, one muſt know a 


Things: But this Value will beſt appear, h 


giving a Particular of the Qualities neceſſary 

C4. 1 "6 T Fg 3 5 | 1 4 i N 
He muſt have à Genius extraordinaty, ter 
natural Gifts; a Wit juſt, fruitful, piercing 
ſolid, univerſal; an Underſtanding clean ani 

diſtinct; an Imagination neat and pleaſant; al 
Elevation of Soul that depends not on Art n 
Study, and which is purely a Gift of Haden 


and muſt be ſuſtain'd hy a lively Senſe and Vi 


vacity ; a great Judgment to conſider wiſely 


with that Grace and Abundance which givg 
them Beauty. But W A r Wit 
is cold and heavy, ſo Wit without Jadgmen 
is blind and extravagant. Hence it is thi 
Lucan often, in his Pharſalia, grows flat for 
want of Wit. And Ovid, in his eramorphiſi 
ſometimes loſes himſelf through his defect a 
Judgment. Arioſto has too much Flame: Dan 
has none at all. Boccace's Wit is juſt, but not 
copious: The Cavalier Marino is.luxuriantybut 
wants that juſtneſs ; for in fine, to accomplilt 
a Poet, is required a Temperament of Wit zn 
of Fancy, of Strength and Sweetneſs, of Pens 
tration and of Delicacy: And above all Thing 
he muſt have a ſovereign Eloquence, and m 
profound Capacity. Theſe. are the Qualitis 
that muſt concur together to form the Gels 
of a Poet, and ſuſtain his Character. 
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But the firſt juſtice. that Poets ſuffer, is, 
that commonly What is meerly the Effect of 
Fancy, is miſtaken for Wit. Thus an ignorant 
Perſon ſhall, are up, and be thought a Poet in 
the World, for a lucky Hit in a Song or Catch, 
v bere is only the empty Flaſh of an Imagina- 
bos, heated perhaps by 4 Debauch, and no- 
(ding of that cæleſt Fire which only is the 
Portion of an extraordinary Genius. One muſt 
be careful (ſaith Horace) of prophaning that Name, 
| by beſtowing it without Diſtinction on all thoſe who. 
ertabe to werſifie. For (faith he) there muſt 
1 6: 4 Greatneſs of Soul,, and ſomething divine in the 


Spirit. | There mus be lofty Expreſſions, and noble 


$ . 

gen, and an Air of Majeſty to deſerve that 
0 Net, 8 Sonnet, Ode, Elegy, Epigram, 
and thoſe little Kind of Verſes that often make 
so much Noiſe in the World, are ordinarily 
uo more than the meer Productions of Imagi- 
I bation; a ſuperficial Wit, with a little Con- 


verſation of the World, is capable of theſe 
Things. True Poetry requires other Qualifica- 
tions; a Genius for War, or for Buſineſs, comes 
nothing near it; a little. Flegm, with a com- 
petency of Experience, may fit a Man for an 
mportant Negotiation 3 and an Opportunity, 
make the Succeſs,of a Battel, and all the good 
Fortuge of a, Campaign; but to excite theſe. 
[ motions of the Soul, and Tranſports of Ad- 
Bniration that are expected from Poetry, all the 
it that the Soul of Man is capable of, is 
ſcarce ſylficient, For an Example, | 


L IV. 


well manag d, join'd with a little Hazard, may 
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" Hime. 995 hai « a enn unh the 
Poerry „had the y e rof 
and 2 unive 

bis Poems that "i 1 . ;-of Aut 
quity were form'd : From hence the Ia. 
575 took the firſt Platform of the Lys 
they gave to Mankind; the Foundlets df ar 
- narchies and Common-weatths, 
took the Model of their Politics, "Wh th 
Philoſophers found the firſt Principles'of Ms. 
rality, Which they have taught the People 
Hence Phyſicians have ſtudied Diſeaſes, and Wi" 
their Cures ; Aſtronomers have tearn'd the . 
Knowlet of Heaven, and Geometriciats f e 
the Earth: Kings and Princes haye leatu t 
ide Art to govern, and Captains to form Wi" 


2 A aw A ans... 


Battle, to encamp an Army, to befiege Town Mn 
to ght and to gain Vidtories. From this! li 
Origina}, Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle; came to be ſo 


Philoſophers, Sphoctes and Euripides took the e 
ght Air of the Theatre and ideas of TA. 
gedy. Fruxts, Apeltes, Polygn notis, became fuck 
excellent Paliſters; and "Alexander the Gra, 
ſo valiant, In fine, Homer has been (if I 
ſo ſay) the firſt Founder of all Arts aud Is 
ences, and the pattern of the Wiſe· men in al 
Ages. And as he has been in ſome manner 
the Author of 'Pagaviſm, the Religion Where. 
of he eftabliſh'd by his Poems; one may ay; 
that never Prophet had ſo many Followers 3s 
he: Vet notwithſtanding” this ſo univerſi 7 
Genius, this Wit capable of all Things, ay WW 
ply'd himſelf only to Poerry, 1 he made 
his IT: 
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ö in no ict true, what woſt lee, 
| That ſome: little Mixture of Madneſs goes 
make up the Character of a Poet: for Tough 
tisDiſcourſe nw in ſome manner to reſem- 
ble that of one in — z yet his Mind muſt 
— be ſerene, t L 
let bis 73400 run 1 nd when to govern his 
Tranſports. And this Serenity. of Spirit which 
makes the judgment, is one of the moſt eſſen- 
tial Parts keene, tis with this that 
be muſt be poſſeſs d. Arifotle allows that there 
i ſomething divine in his Character, but no- 
thing of Nadaeſs. Theſe the Vulgar always 
nfound, and tis their Ignorance join'd with 
he Extravagance of ſome particular Poets 
that made way for: this Opinion, to the Diſ- 
eſpect of the Frofeſſion, which is not con- 
der d in the Morid as it ought to be, by rea- 
ſon of the: little Car to diſtinguiſh thoſe that 
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One way: vibe an Orator without, the natural 
Cift of EI oquence, becauſe Art may ſupply 
that Besteck; but 1 can be a Poet with- 
d put u Genius: The Want of which, no Art or 
Induſtry is: capable) bo repair. This Genius is 
that celeſtial - Fire intended by the Fable, 
#hich enlarges asd beigbtens the Soul, and 
make * expreſs Things with a lofty Air. Hap- 
193 to whom Nature has made this Pre- 
at, by this he is raiſed above himſelf; where- 
35 others are always low and creeping, and 
Lever r ſpeak, but _— mean and * 
| 3 | 2 
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and the noble manner in which he expreſſes 
Monſieur Nacan: But in Truth, where hal 


Wbere is chat ſparkling Wit, and that lid 


the greateſt Poets are the moſt modeſ 


of the Einperor's Palace, "thoſe tod Ver 


Author of that admirable Diſtich, aud he wi 


* 
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ros Vollt 
He that hath a Genius, appears a Poet on the 
ſmalleſt Subjects, by the Turn he gives then, 


Himſelf. This Character the French pive their 
we find all theſe Qualities 1 have mentiond 


judgment, that Flame and that"Fleginy"thy 

apture, and that Moderation which conftitnt 
that Genius we enquire after? Tis the litt 
Wits always, who think they ver ſiſie the beſ; 


Twas wirh trembling that 1 — th 
Covert of the Night, went to fix on the Gm 
which cauſed ſo much 'Admiration all on 
Rome. This great Man conceal'd himſelf, when 
Auguſtus ſo earneſtly made ſearch after th 


the laſt that under ſtood the Value of his on 
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f is i vat 2 what ie Nature, 
ad A —— 2 18 155 Endl of, this Art ; 
cke Inter | f -Ariftorle; iffer in their 
| 18 25 it — will have the End to be De- 
that tis on this Account it labours. 
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ought to rofitable by vality, of it 

— Verte 28d by 42 1255 ER ogg 
tion that all Arts ſhould have to Polity, whoſe 
End in general is the publick Good. This is 
the Judgment of , and of TR" * 
chief ara mw "orig * f 
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7 all, 1 nce the Heſip en of * is to 
Delight; it omits nothing that may contribute 
thereto; tis to this Intent, that it. makes uſe 
of Numbers and Harmony, which are natu-! 
rally, delightful, and animates its Diſcourſe 
with more lively Draughts, and more ſtrong 
Expreſſions, than are allow'd in Proſe; and 
does affranchize it ſelf, from that Conſtraint 
ind Reſervyedneſs that is ordinary with Ora- 
tors, and permits a great Liberty to Imagina - 
tion, and makes frequent Images of, what is 
moſt agreeable in Nature; and never ſpeaks 
ut with, Figures, to give a greater Luſtre to the 
n and is noble in its Ideas, ſublime 
. in 
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in the Expreſſions, bo the Words, paſſe. 

nate in the — Res Ir N 
4ating extraordinary N 5 3 ive 
moſt common and natural 

_ Ghofs, to render them more ee 
heighten Trut Fiction- "Tis" — d 
this, that it e Jloys Whatever — 15 
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pleaſant, becauſe {ts End'is'to del f . . 
pedocles, who ſe not die A wi (Sil 
Humer, nor Lucretia, 4 Firgit Petr 
Poets. "Hon i geebnet ph: 8 · 
tion of Larrtes Swinrherd's Eodge im His Oh L 
and Virgil in the Dung aud F iſtlesT his Gen 4 
gicks, as he expreſſes. Hiniſelf ;* U 
Thing' dervmes beautiful and home: 0 0 the * 
Hands of a Poet, een 5 
; N #1 N. 10 9 \ Tis Jin ne V 
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Mewes the Lee of Ss! is to 
profit; not only by refreſhing the "Mind, u 
render i it more capable of the ordinary Fund. 
ons, and by aſſwaging the Troubles of the Soul 
with its Harmony, and all the Elegancies d 

Expreſſion: But more, by purging the 
err with wholeſome Inſtruckions) w | —— 

t profeſſes to adminiſter buchen Ni Kind: 
For Vertue being natur: hy miſter, "by th 
Conftraint it 9 on the Heart, in repte 
ſing the Defires; Morality, which under 

to regulate the Motions of the Heart by it 
Precepts, ye to make it If delizhefi 
that it m likened to, which can by 10 
means he ly effected as by Poem 
Tis by this, that Morality, in coritis the 
Maladies of Men, Hs ud of the fitne Ar 
_ tifice that Phyſicians have recourſe to in th Pr 
lickneſs of Children, they mingle” — 
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Poetry: hecau an are more { ible AN 
ſooner Tegen pon by what is "Pleaſant, 
than by: 7 this ſe, q L. Faetuy 
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"BY 50d debaych'd Poets that Nag baniſh d his 
monwealth. And, true it is, that, 
Wits only are ordinaril e 3/1 
is impious or ob 


vertuous 28 8.5 the Mu 8 Of 
Poets are ag ch = 412. Pie hs 
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For no other Bad! is e delightful, than 
that it may be proves Pleaſure, is only 
the Means by which the e is convey d 5 
and all Poetry, hen tis perfect, ought of ne- 
ee) to be a publick Leſſon of good Manners, 
bor the Inſtr of the Wok Heroick Pe- 
eſie propoſes gu Example of grea 
reat ices, to excite Men to ab 
be in love. with: the other: It giyes us an 
egit in Homer, and Contempt for 
Therſees It begets in us a Veneration for the 
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piety of .eAineas in Virgil, and Horrpr for the 
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O us (in his Parliament of Women) but 

the Vanity of the other Arbenian We. 
men: And it was only to teach the” Romy 
zoldiers in what conſiſted true 'Valovr, thi 
Plaurus'expos'd in publick, the Extra vagabee d 
falſe Bravery in his braggadocjo Captain, i 
that Comedy of the'glorious” Solder. 
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But becauſe Poetry is only profitable 'ſ far qu; 
as it is delightful, tis of greateſt Impertan rc 
in this Art to pleaſe ; the only certain way tt 
pleaſe, is by Rules: Theſe therefore are tobe 
eſtabliſn d, that a Poet may not be'left'to cory 
found all Things, imitating thoſe Extravam | 
ces which Horace ſo much blames; that!is ol '- 


fay, by joyning Things naturally incompatibl | 
mixing gers with Lambs, Birds with'Strpents, . 
male one Body of different Species, and thereby fror 
thorize Fancies more indigeſted than the Dre 
of fick Men; for unleſs a Man adhere to Pri 
 Ciples, he is obnoxious to all * 


_ 4h Rees! 


aud A Abſurdities imatzinable > Uneſshe go by 
Lale, he flips at every Step towards Wit, and 
Fans into Errors as often as he ſets our. into 
what Enormities hath Petrarch run in his A 


43 -Ariofto in His Orlando Furioſo;, Cavalier Nau 


] 
| 

7 in his Adonis, and all the cher iu who 
oereignoratt of "Ariſtotle's Rees. gucken: 
& j6 other Guides But their dw] Genius and 


) Wcaprici: 

. Sig ſo prepoſſeſsd in fapour of the b. 
rick Poetry. of Pult, Boyardo, and Arioſto, that 
hey regarded no ôther Rules than what the 
Heat of their Genius inſpir' d. The firſt Ala 
u Poet who let the World ſee that the Art 
5a not altogerber unknown to him, was 
iorgio Triſino, in his Poem of Tah, delivered 
from be Gorhi, under the Potitificites of Les X, 


ind of Imitaxion of Homers Nias: This Mo- 
el was followed, with Succeſs; by Taſſo in his 
Hiieruſalem Aebi; though one Oliviero Had 
Flayd the fame before Mm, but not ſo happi- 

ly; in his Poem of Germiany, Fickorius, Madi ut, 
Robertellus, and after them Gaſtelustro, and Pic- 
llomini, were the firſt thar made! Europe a- 
uainted with Ariſtotle's Rules, which were 
brought over by the /Grec;ans from Conſtanti- 
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rom the Poems of Homer, and other poets of 
5 Time, by the Reflections he had a long time 
ade on their Works. I pretend not by a lon 5 
Piſcourſe to juſtify-the Neceſlity, the yr 
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jous Fancy? Truth is; 'the Wits of a 
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and Cement VIII. In ehis Poem appear d ſome 


pple into Italy: and theſe were followed by 


Aike drew the Platform. of theſe Rules 
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and the Truh of theſe Rules; nor to maj 
2 FHiſtory .of;driferie's Treariſe of Poeſis; onen 
amine whether it is compleat,, which Mau 
others have dene; all theſe Things I ſuppoꝶ; 
only L affirm, That theſe Rules well oonſſcerei 

ole ſhall find them made only to reduce Natur 

ioto Method, to trace it Step by Step, au 
not ſuſſer the leaſt Mark of it to eſcape u 
Tis only by theſe Rules that the Veriſimilih 

in Fictions maintained, | which, is the Soulgf 
Paife,.. For unleſs there be the Uniq; of la 
of; Time, and of the Actium in the great Poem 
there can he no Veriſoniliy: In fine, tis by 
theſe Rules! than all becomes juſt, proportion. 
gate; and natura for they are founded upa 
good Senſe and ſound Reaſon, rather than on Ay 
thority and Example.  Horace's Book of Patſy 
which is but an Interptetation of; that. of A. 
forte, diſcovers ſufficiently the Necellity, off 
ing abject to Rules, by the ridiculous, Abf. , 


ditties one is apt ta fall into, who. follows oth Wy 
his Fancy; for though Porſie be the EN d, 
Fancy, yet if this Fancy be not regulated, tin 
meet Caprice, not capable of producing au 
Thing raſanablen;; {17 „ 5:20 num hl 
N nne 1737 we btn 
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But if the Genius muſt indiſpenſably-be.{ub 

jected to the Servitude of Rules, twiſh a 
eaſily be decided, whether Art or Nature conti 
butes more to Poetry ? tis one of thoſe Quelli 

ons unreſolv'd, which might be proper for 
Decla mation, and the Deciſion is of ſmall in 
portance; it ſuſſices that we know both 4K 
: one and the other are of that Moment, th 
none can attain to any ſovereign Per leclia 

in Poetry, if he he defectixe in either: 995 


"| Atiſtotle' Phe fie.” 
Gith Fog) muſt mutually affſt exc 
ol and cenſpire % makes Prep accons 
1 But chouph Nature be of Title Vu 
1 of Ark, yet we may approve 
A untilian's pimon, who deli 4 chat al 
id leſs cot — to that: Perfection than 
Kar, A And big Compariſen that Langiuus 
olorin's and Homer, Evatoff- 
nt, "Bacchilites and Pindas, 
e the former of all; which never 


ch reſled agütuſt the Rules of , whereds 
zee e ther di; it appears chat the Advans 
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is not enough to he 2 An > one muſt = 
know that he has it, and be ſure by the Ex 
nence he oaght tö Have of it ; and! he muſt 
Mow well of What it is moſt „und of 
whit it is not; leſt he force! it contrary to the 

Precept of Mere); which yet cannot be know 
withour a long time making RefleQtions oi 
Umſelf: And though eee is atways ready 
o difcover"' it ff, yet we are not to vely an 
that; but ſtudy it with grent trention, to 
kern its Strength. There are untverſaf Gm 
able of al Thidps by the irtirienſity of rhei 
Wit, as Fipract ad Virgil; and thete are others 
tht ere Iimiketl. Demetrius Phalereus ſays, 
That Archilochus had not. that Greutneſi of Sort 
proper for an hero#k Poem, which Homer was 
cid d withal. con, whoſe Delicacy of Wit 
Was ad mirabhle, had not that Loftineſs. Proper- 
lis affirms of himſelf, That he was not fit to 
10 the Witrs of Augüſtus, nor deferibe the Genea- 
ny of Cæſar- Horace peradventure, by the 

Strength 
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SBtrength of his Genius might have been 
ble of a great Hoem, tif n 

ture had not determined him to lyrick Verſt 

PBudcaſtorius, ho with ſo good Sneceſs writ hi 

Verſe that theſe latter Ages has produce d i 

Laly, and which is writ in Imitation of Vg 

| Geargicks, was not ſo happy in his cpick. Poen 
of Jeſepb Viceroy of Egypt, a Fragment where 

of is extant/; for this Poem is of a poor G 

| nius, and low Character. l Ronſard, who hu 
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à Talent for hriot Verſe in Scaliger s Opinio 
nd who got Reputation by his Odes, fell ſhor 
extreamly in his Franciad, which is dry and 
barren throughout, and has nothing of an he 
raick Air in It. n dr: 
Mum ond M. i nn ονe⁰ν e 
ee v0 970} ed ue 7 ent e e 
But tis not ſo much to diſcover its Streng : 
that we muſt know; our: Genius, as that Mn 
may be diligent to form it hy the Help of ur 
and not go aſtray in the Way we take to bin 
it to Perfection. Twas thus that Horace, ai tl 
Genius was capahle of all Things, chiefly appl 
ed himſelf to Satyr, by the Iaclination 11 
„ natural Gaiety, Which made him rally ſo pi 
"Ih ſantly on all Occaſions. He had-fonnd: in l 
{At Nature the Seeds of this Character, which. 
= afterwards cultivated with ſo much Succels 
And what Loftineſs he found in his Nature, lt 
confined: to lyrick Pveſie, for which he had a 
Inclination. For though he had a Geniusi 
greater Things, yet by a certain Love of f 
which was natural to him, he only appli 
himſelf to the little, for that he was not of a 
Humour to ſtrain, or give himſelf troubl 
Quid finding in himſelf a Capacity of expre 
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fing Things naturally, left heroick Verſe to 
write Elegies, in which he was more happy. 
rirgil, who perceiv'd himſelf more ſtrong, and 
had a greater Blevation of Soul, took Trumpet 
in Hand, and raiſed: himſelf by his Eclognes, 
and Georgicks, as by ſa many Steps to the 
moſt ſublime Character of heroick Verſe. Tis 
therefore, by reflecting a long time on a Man's 
ſelf, and by continual Study of his Nature, 
join d with the Care and Exerciſe of compo- 
ſing; that he does accompliſh his Genius, and 
arrives to Perfectia ae. 
pmifgton zi e Su Surdsd 25d; 37Aems 
„ 200307 iet SIE end daun 828 
mi A Aim ni 22010 $13 nett ln ibn 
Nothing can more contribute to this Perfes 
ion, than a Judgment proportion do to the 
it; for, the greater that the Wit is, and the 
more Strength! and Vigour that the Imaginas 
tion has to form theſe Idea's thiat enrich Poeſie, 
the more Wiſdom and Diſcretion is requiſit 
to moderate that Heat, and govern its natural 
Fury. For Reaſon dught to — — 
than the Fancy to diſcern how far the Tran- 
_ may be carried. Tis a great Talent to 
orbear ſpeaking all one Thinks, and to leave 


ught to ſtop, 

vught to be omit- 

ted. Tis a great Fault not to leave a Thing when 
tis well, for which Apelles ſo much blam d Pra- 
togenes. This Moderation is the Character of 
à great Wit, the Vulgar underſtand it not; and 
(whatever is alledg'd to the contrary) never 
ally, fave Homer and Virgil, had the Diſcretion 
leave a Thing Mheh was well. bs 
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nis Bae Diſbernment; Abich 16 ma 
 {ary;for a-Port to accompliſh him, ought i 
elf to be improw d, and to attainito-Perfediq 
dyithe Miniſtry of Art, without which, nothin 
exact or r can be produc'd. A Poet thut 
deſigns to write \nothing(but- what is juſt an 
accurate, above all Things ought to apply bin 
ſelf with great Attention to the Preceptꝭ q 
Aniſtotle, as the beſt Maſter that ever wit 
this Art; but becauſe his Method is nothing 
> -— en though his Matter de ſolid, I rather at 
tend his Rules, than the Order in which he ha 
left them. oHarace,; who was: the firſt Ibter. 
eter: of Ariſtotle, in his ok on this:Sybjed, 
has obſerv'd as little Method, becauſe'perib 
venture it was writ in an / Epiſt le, aha ths 
racer ought-to be free, and ĩthout conſtraim 
This is What may be ſaid in General, af fib 
jecting the Wit to Rules of Art, ich ti 
Tai and Soets ſaarot eder were at 
quainted withal: — — 
Br n 2200 
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- The 3 7 in; netal, cotprebend 
the Matters. 22925 — treats, and ti 
Manner in which he handles them; the is 
vention, the Contrivance, the Deſign, the Prop 
tion, and Sym of Parts, the general Diſpi- 
vn of Matters, and whatever regards the i 
vention, belonging to the Matters of hd 
this Art ought to treat. The Fable, The nia 
ner, the Semiments, the Wards, „the Figares, tif 
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the "Manner in _ the Matters are to be 
bandled: 8⁰ that ehe Art is (astit were) the 
Inftriement of of the Genius, becuuſe it contains 
efentially all the diſſerent Parts Which are 
ployd in the Management. 30 that thoſe 
/hoare furniſtid with a naked Wit only, and, 
ho; to be * Poets, n on 
weir Fancy, 4s Cavalier inp; am 
hdr, Theophile among the-Fronch; —— 
K ko ace 4 Eſſenceb of Poetry in 
dis ian Words, as Suu among the 

and Da Bartus among the French,: are 
r ach miſtaken in their Acxouit, when. they 
pſpire to the ers of Poet, by: _ fecbie 
| cans.) | 51 GIRO» F hg! 1 TO ;7! 2 ay} tip 

Þ 6 1: 4 wah wer { 8 51 qu bij 16412 57. 
A lite! ix. 5e ine * 1 
| hn ow 6 2341 O3-pamia to! 
lomo thePirticulars'of this t, the Subs 
el and Deſign ought to have the firſt Place, 
decauſe it is, 915 were, the firſt Production 
f the Wit; and the Deſign in a Poem is, 
phat they call the Ormabce in a Picture. 
The great Painters only are capable of a great 
beſign in their Draughts, fich as a Ro 
| Fulins Romanus, A Pouſſin ; and only great 
Poets are capable of a great" Subject in cheir 
ottry. An int ifferent Wit may form a vaſt De- 
ignin his Imagination, but it muſt ſbe an extra · 
ordinary Genius that can work this Deſign, 
nd faſhion it according to juſtneſs and Pro: 
dorkion. For tis neceſſary that the fame Spi- 
it reign throughout, that all contribute to 
be ſame End, and that all the Parts bear a ſe» 
ret Relation to each other, all depend on 
his Relation and Alliance; aud this general 
Deſign is nothing elſe but the Ferm which a 


oct giyes tohis Work. This alſo/is the moſt 
difficult 
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=, difficult» part, being the/Bfſett of 
= 4 Fart, being the Effect of an accoꝶ 


a 

t 
I 
Subject, which is the Eſtabliſ 15 
pire of Rome, to the Hero, who is nen, ! 
the Glory vof Auguſtus and the Romans, uf 
whom it was compos' d. Nothing is wen is 


defective in the Execution, all there is Happy 
all is juſt, all is Perfect. But the ſovereig 
Perfection of a Deſign, in the Opinion of ij 
race; is to be ſimple, and that all turn on i 
ſame Centre. Which is ſo true, that evenu 
littie Things, that is to ſay, in an Eclopy 
Elogy, Song, or Epigram, and in the meaneſ 
Compoſitions, there ought to be a juſt C 
and that all of it turn on the ſame! Poul 
Ovid did much Violence to himſelf to unit 
his Metamorphoſes, and cloſe them in one h 
ſign, in which he was not altogether 19.4 
py, as afterwards in his Elegies, y here 
nigh always one may find a certain Tun 
which binds the Deſign, and makes thereof 
Work that is juſt by the dependance and n 
lation of its Parts. In this the ancient Pot 
were always more exact than dae 
7182 8 
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vol H. on Auiſtotle Poefie - 

for moſt of the Modern expreſs their Thoughts 
bicele piggle, without any Order or Connexion. 
if there be Deſign, tis never with that ſcru- 
ulous Unity, which is the principal Vertue 
that ſhould be predominant, to make it juſt 
and compleat. I know there are a Kind of 


racer, ought to be writ with a free Air, with- 


naturally, and without Conſtraint ; ſuch are the 
Hymns of Orpheus, Homer, Callimachus; and 
ſuch are certain Odes of Pindar, Anacreon, and 
Horace, that have no other Rule but Enthuſi- 
aſm; and ſuch likewiſe are the moſt Part of 


[muſt be granted, that theſe are not the beſt 
and moſt beautiful; and who reflects on the 
Elegies of Ovid, ſhall always there perceive a 
ſecret Turn which makes the Deſign, and this 
is ordinarily the principal Beauty in theſe lit- 
tle Works of Verſe, as may be ſeen in moſt 


u, in the correct Odes of Horace, and in the 
phaleuſiacks of Bonefons, who within this laſt 
Age, has writ in Latin Verſe with all the Soft- 
neſs and Delicacy poſſible. Thus every Sort 
df Poeſie ought to have its proportionable De- 
Wizn; a great Deſign, in great Poems; and in 
ittle, a little Deſign : But of this the ordinary 
its know nothing; their Works, whick ge- 
erally are meer Productions of Imagination, 
are ſcarce ever any Deſign, unleſs it be by 
nance, It muſt be the Work of an accom- 
liſh'd Genius, to cloſe his Thoughts in a De- 
ign, whence reſults an Agreement and Pro- 
43 5 of Parts, that makes the Harmony 
eriect, | | 


8 
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Works, which, by the Quality of their Cha- 
out other Deſign than that of writing Things 


the Elegies of Tibullus and Propertius. But it 


Epigrams of the Anthology; in thoſe of cul- 
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5 The Def, » of a Poem muſt conſiſt of two 
Parts; of Truth, and of Fiction: Truth is the 
Foundation, Fiction makes the Accompliſh- 
ment. And Ariſtotle calls the Mixture of theſe 
two, The Conſtitution. of 25 or, The Fall 
which is no other than the Subject of a Poem 
as the Deſign or Fable of the Andria in Teren, 
are the Loves of Pamphilus and Glycerium. The 
Fable of Hippolitus in Euripides, is the Paſſion: 
[ of Phædra for her Son- in- Law: This Paſſian 
i} _ cauſes the Misfortunes of Hippolitus, and the 
Wl | Diſorders of Theſeus's Houſe, The Fable of H- 
WW! * muter's Iliad is the Anger of Achilles, who by his 
Preſence, or his Abſence from the Grecia 
Army, determines the good or ill Succeſs 
all his Party; the Anger of this Prince, which 
proceeds of the Diſcontent he receiy'd fron 
 Agamemnon, is the Truth of the Hiſtory; whicl 
is adorn'd with all the Epiſedes and Variety 
Adventures that enrich this Poem: and thx 
Poet fills not his Poem with that Variety dj 
extraordinary Events, but t6 give Delight; 
which he could never perform, if he had m 
thing to ſay but Truth; and he would nem 
be regarded, if all were fabulous; therefor 
Hiſtory and Fiction muſt neceſſarily enter tit 
Compoſition of the Subject. | 


" 3L — _ 


Ariſtotle divides the Fable, which ſerves fu 
Argument to a Poem, into Simple and Com 
pound. The Simple is that which hath ! 
Change of Fortune, as is the Prometheus 6 
eEſchylus, and the Hercules of Seneca. * 

1 Co. 
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Vol II. on Ariſtotle's Fefe. 

ound Fable is that which hath a Turn 
from bad Fortune to good, or from good to 
bad, as the Oedipus of Sophotles. And the Con- 
trivance of each Fable muſt have Two Parts, 


the Jatrigue, and the Diſcovery. The Intrigue 


embroils Matters, caſting Troubles and Con- 


mits all into a Calm again. Whatever goes 
latrigue; all that makes the Change, or fol- 


the Andromache of Euripides, is, That this Prin- 
ceſs, after ſhe had loſt Hector her Husband, 
and ſeen her Father Priam murder'd, the chief 
City of his Kingdom burnt, became a Slave 
to Neoptolemus , Hermione, the Wife of this 
Prince, prick d with Jealouſy againſt Andro- 
mache, was minded to kill her; Menelaus, Fa- 
ther of Hermione, cauſes her with her Son, 


he Iurigue. Now ſhe is reſcu'd from Death 
by Tethys and Peleus, who prefer the Son to be 

ing of the Moloſſi ans, and the Mother to be 
Queen by a Marriage with Helenus ; this is the 
Diſcovery. And every Pable mult have theſe 


f all that he poſſeſs'd, beaten by Tempeſts, 
vandering from Coaſt to Coaſt, deſtitute of 
Il Succours, perſecuted by Juno, and the other 
deities of her Cabal: After all theſe Diſgraces, 
ecame the Founder of the greateſt Monar- 
hy in the World. This is the Fable of the 
Ereid with its Intrigue, and its Diſcovery. 


hange of Fortune the Fable pleaſes, and has 


My Ctive 


fuſion among the Affairs. The Diſcovery re- 
before. the Change of Fortune, is called the 


lows it, is the Diſcovery. The Intrigue in 


L4/arax, to be drag'd to Execution: This is 


wo Parts, to be the Subject of a juſt Poem. 
Thus Ane as chas d from his Country, ſpoil'd 


Effect, in which the ſimple Fable is defe- 


155 


lad it is to be obſerv'd, that only by this 
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Sire in Ariſtotle's Opinion, becauſe it wants 
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| = * XX II. i | ; TY 
Fable is ſo eſſential to Poetry, that there is 
no Poetry without it; it is the Form and the 
Diſtinction; for the Fable to a Poem, is what 
the Figure is to Marble in a Statue; but the F- 
ble, beſides the two Parts already mention d, 
that compoſe it, muſt yet have two Qualities 
to be 55 ; it muſt be admirable, and it mit 
be probable. By the firſt of theſe Qualitie it 
becomes worthy. of Admiration ; and by the 
ſecond it becomes worthy of Belief. However 
admirable the Fable be, it can have no Eſfed, 
unleſs it be probable. The Truth is, it ſtrikes 
the Soul, becauſe it is extraordinary, but it 
never enters, nor can make any Impreſſion, | 
by reaſon it appears incredible. Probability 
alone is too faint and dull for Poetry, and whit 
is only admirable is too dazling. Tis true, 
whatever appears incredible, is ſtrongly rel 
by the Curioſity of the People; for the People, 
faith Syneſius, deſpiſe whatever ſeems common 
and ordinary; they love nothing but what 
rodigious, but the wiſe cannot endure what 1 
incredible; the Publick being compos'd of th 
one and the other, is delighted with what 
admirable, ſo be, it is credible; therefore i 
moſt imports to know ſo to mingle theſe in 
ſuch a juſt Temperament as may pleaſe ti 
Fancy, without ſhocking the Reaſon ; but to 
learn this Secret, it muſt be known what it 
to be admirable, and what it is to be probable. 
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The Admirable is all that which is againſt 
the ordinary Courſe of Nature. The Probable 
is whatever ſuits with common Opinion. 
The changing of Niobe into a Stone, is an 
Event that holds of the admirable; yet this 
becomes probable, when a Deity, to which 
power this Change was poſſible, is engaged. 
eAneas, in the Twelfth Book of the MAneidt, 
lifts, by. himſelf, a Stone, that ten Men could 
{carce remove; this Prodigy is made probable by 
the Aſſiſtance of the God, that took his Part 
againſt Turnus. But moſt part of thoſe that 
make Verſe, by too great a Paſſion they have 


to create Admiration, take not ſufficient Care 


toTemper it with Probability. Againft this Rock 
moſt ordinarily fall the Poets, who are too ea- 
ſily carried to ſay incredible Things, that they 
may be admirable. Thus Homer, in the Fif- 
teenth Book of his Hiads, -makes Stentor's Voice 
more loud than that of fifty Men. And Virgil 
makes a Bough of Gold to grow on a Tree, in the 
Sixth of his Æneids. And Boreas demands of 
FTolus, in the Argonauticks of Valerius Flaccus, 
the Permiſſion to deſtroy the Ship of the Ar- 
gonauts, Where his two Sons, Zethus and C. 
las were embark'd. Almoſt all the ancient 
Poets, however judicious otherwiſe, have been 
guilty of this Fault ; not to ſpeak of the Mo- 
rn, and eſpecially Arioſto, far that Hippogrife, 
or winged Horſe of Roger, thoſe Giants, thaſe Alon- 
fers, that wonderful Ring of Angelica, which 
renders her inviſible ; the Combats of Mar ſiſa, 
Bradamante, and Olympia, and all the Bravery 
of that Sex, which he makes valiant in War, 
contrary to their natural Timidity; thoſe Vi- 
| M 3 ions, 
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ſions, Enchantments, and prodigious Adventure, 


are like the vain Imagimations of a ſick Brain, and 
are pitied hy all Men of Senſe, becauſe they 
have no Colour of Likelihood. The fame Judg. 
ment muſt be pronounc'd of the other Talia; 
and Spaniſh Poers, who ſuffer their Wits to ram- 
ble in the romantick Way; tis too great Ho. 
nour to call them Poets, they are for the moſt 


Beſides, that Probability ſerves to give Credit 
to whatever Poefie has the moſt fabulous; it 
ſerves alſo to give, to whatever the Poet faith, 
a greater Luſtre and Air of Perfection, than 
Truth it ſelf can do, tho Probability is but the 
Copy. For Truth repreſents Things only as 


/ 


they are, but Probability renders them as they 


ought to be. Truth is well nigh always deſe. 
ctive, by the Mixture of particular Conditions 
that compoſe it. Nothing is brought into the 
World that is not remote from the Perfectin 
of its Idea from the very Birth. Originals and 
Models are to be ſearch'd for in Probability, and 
in the univerſal Principles of Things, where no- 
thing that is Material and Singular enters to 
corrupt them; for this Reaſon the Portraits of 
Hiſtory are leſs perfect than the Portraits of 
Poeſie; and Sophocles, who in his Trageadzes te- 
preſents Men as they ought to be, is, in the 
Opinion of Ariſtotle, to be prefer'd before En- 
ripides, who repreſents Men as really they are; 
and Horace makes leſs account of the Leſſons of 
Crantor and Chryſippus, for the Manners, than 
of thoſe of Homer. en 


xxy, 


„ 4 5 7 
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After the Deſign or Fable, Ariſtotle places the 


Manners for the Second Part: he calls the Man- 
ners the Cauſe of the Action; for it is from theſe 
that a Man begins to a#, Achilles retires from 
the Grecian, Army in Homer, becauſe he is di 
contented. eAineas in Virgil carries his Gods in- 


| to kaly, becauſe he is pow. Medea kills her 


Children in Seneca, becauſe ſhe is revengeful ; 


ſo the Manners are, as it were, the fir/t Spring 
of all human Actiont. The Painter draws 


Faces by their Features; but the Poet repre- 


ſents the Minds of Men by their Manners ; and 
the moſt general Rule for Painting the Man- 
ners, is to exhibit every Perſon in his proper 
Character: A Slave, with baſe Thoughts, and 
ſeryile Inclinations: A Prince, with a liberal 
Heart, and Air of Majeſty: A Soldier, fierce, 


inſolent, ſurly, inconſtant: An Old Man, 


coyetous, wary, jealous. *Tis in deſcribing 
the Manners that Terence triumphed over all the 
Poets of his Time, in Varro's Opinion, for his 


' Perſons are never found out of their Obaraters. 
He obſerves their Manners in all the Niceties 


and Rigours of Decorum, which Homer himſelf 
has not always done, as ſome pretend. Lan- 
ginus cannot endure the Wounds, the Adulteries, 


the Hatred, and all the other Weakneſſes to 


which he makes the Gods obnoxions, contrary 
to their Charatter. Philoſtratus finds much to 
object againſt his Portraits; but Juſtin Martyr 
excuſes him, alledging, That he took theſe 
Notions from Orpheus, and that he had follow'd 
the Opinion that publickly prevaiPd in thoſe 
Days. However it be, it may be granted, 
that Homer has not treated the Gods with all 
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the Reſpect due to their Condition. Ar;pu,, 
condemns Euripides for introducing Menalig, 
to ſpeak too much like a Philaſopher of the Sd 
„ Anaxagoras, whoſe Opinions were then 
new in his Time. Theon nike 24,0 cannot en. 
dure the unſeaſonable Diſcourſes of Hecub on 
her Misfortunes, in the ſame Author, 55 
cles makes Oedipus too weak and low-ſpirited 
in his Exile, after he had beſtow'd on him that 
Character of Conſtancy and Reſolution before 
his Diſgrace. Seneca, for his Part, knows no- 
thing of the Manners. He 1s a fine Speaker, who 
is eternally uttering pretty Sayings, but is in no 
wiſe natural in what he ſpeaks, and whatever 
Perſons he makes to ſpeak, they always hay it 
the Mien of Actors. The Angelica of Arif 
is too immodeſt. The Armida of Taſſo is too 
free and impudent ; theſe two Poets rob Wo- 
men of their Charatter, - which is Modeſty, 
Rinaldo is ſoft and effeminate in the one, 07%. 1 
lando is too tender and paſſionate in the WW 1y 
other. Theſe Weakneſſes in no wiſe agree Wh ar 
with Heroes; they are degraded from the V- 
bleneſs of their Condition, to make them guil- WI / 
ty of Folly. The ſovereign Rule for tre-- 7! 
ting of Manners, is to Copy them after Nature; 4. 
-and above all, to ſtudy well the Heart of Man, 
to know how to diſtinguiſh all its otion. Wl th 
Tis this which none are acquainted with: 
The Heart of Man is an Abyſs, where none can 
ſound the Bottom: It is a Myſtery, which 
the moſt quick-ſighted cannot pierce into, 
and in which the moſt cunning are miſta- 
ken; at the worſt the Poet is oblig'd to ſpeak 
of Manners according to the common Opini- 
on. Ajax mult be repreſented grum, as Sopbo- 
cles; Polyxena and Iphngenia, generous, as Em in- 
Ades has repreſented them. Finally, the Aa 
| > "0 
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er muſt be proportionable to the Age, to the 

&x, to the Quality, to the Employment, and to 

the Fortune of the Perſons : And it is particu- 

larly in the ſecond Book of Aviftorle's Rhero- 

rick, and in Horace's Book of Poerry, that this 
Secret may be learn'd ; whatever agrees not 
with his Principles, is falſe : Nothing tolera- 
ble can be perform'd in Poetry without this 
Knowledge, and with it all becomes admirable. 
And Horace in that place of his Book of Poetry, 
where he makes diſtin&ion of Ages to draw 
their Portraits, affirms, that *tis only by the 
repreſentation of Manners that any can have 
ſucceſs on the Stage; for there all is frivolous, 
if the Manners be not obſery'd. | 


The third Part of the Art conſiſts in the 
Thonghts or Sentiments, which are proper- 
ly the Expreſſions of the Manners, as Words 
are the Expreſſions of the Thoughts. Their 
Office, ſaith Ariſtotle, is to approve or diſlike, to 
Hir or to calm the Paſſions, to magnifie, or diminiſh 
Things. Thus Polyxena in the Hecuba of Euripi- 
des, cannot approve the Thoughts of her Mo- 
ther, which directed her to throw her ſelf at 
the Feet of Ulyſſes to move him to Pity, who 
demanded her in the Name of the Grecian Ar- 1 
my to be ſacrificꝰd; for Virtue inſpir'd this ge- 8 os 
nerous Princeſs with other Sentiments. *Tis 1 
thus that Drances in Virgil amplifies (at the |. 
Council of King Latinw) the Danger, the In- 
juſtice, the ill Conſequences of the War they 
wag'd with Æneas, being fearful and cowardly - 
And that Turnus confutes ſo ſtrongly the Sen- 
timents of this Speaker, being himſelf vali- 
ant, and a Deſpiſer of Dangers. a. 
mu 
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muuſt not only be conformable to the Pera 
to whom they are given, but likewiſe to th 
Subject treated of; that is to ſay, on gien 
Subjects are required great Thoughts, as tho 

of Evadne in the Suppliants'of Euripides; then 
this Queen, after the Death of her Husbag 
Capanens, may be ſeen to expreſs all the Ext 
mity of her Grief, by Force. of a Sorrow, th 
moſt generous that ever was; her Afidin 
oppreſſes her, without extorting from her gy 
Word that betrays any thing of Weakneh 
The Greek Poets are full of theſe git 
Thoughts: And it is much by this Greatneſ 
of their Sentiments, that they are part ieulaſ 
ſignaliz'd in their Works. Demetrius and la 
ginus perpetually propoſe them for Models 

- Thoſe who ſtudy the ſublime Style; and it is 
theſe great Originals that our modern Poe 
ought to conſult Nature, to learn how to gi 
their Wits, and be lofty; We may flat 
, Þour ſelves with our Wit, and the Genius of d 
(the French) Nation; but our Soul is not enouy 
exalted to frame great Ideas, we are bu 
with petty Subjects, and by that Means it ne 
that we prove ſo cold in the Great ; al 
that in our Works ſcarce appears any Shad 

of that ſublime Poeſie, of which the anch 
Poets have left ſuch excelent Modeli, andabo 
all, Homer and Firgil; for great Poetry mull r 
animated and ſuſtain'd by. great Thoughts, al 
great Sentiments; but theſe we ordinarily wi 
either becauſe our Wit is too much lim us 
or becauſe we take not Care to exerciſe ih 
important Matters. Thus we are low on 
Subjects. For Example, how Fecble are . 
when we ſpeak of the Conqueſts of a Kh; 
Our Poets make their Expreſſions ſwell, / 
ſupply the Want of zoble Sentiments: But UW 


Vol. II. on Ariſtotle's Poefie. | 
not only the Greatneſs of the Subjects, and the 

Thoughts that give this Air of Majeſty to Poetry; 
here is likewiſe required lofty Words and noble 


„Mons. 1 


The laſt Part is the Expreſſion, and whatever 
regards the Language; it muſt have five ws 


7. to have all the Perfection Poetry de- 
vands: It muſt be, apt, clear, natural, ſplen- 
k lid, and numerous. The Language muſt in 
ie firſt place be apr, and have nothing im- 
7% or barbarous: For though one may ſpeak 


hat is great, noble, and admirable, all is de- 
picable and odious, if the Purity be want- 
ng : The greateſt Thoughts in the World have 
ot any Grace, if the Conſtruction be defe- 
ire. This Purity of Writing is of late, ſo 
trongly eſtabliſhed among the French, that he 
uſt be very hardy, that will make Verſe in 
n Age ſo delicate, unleſs he underſtand the 
Tongue perfectly. Secondly, the Language 
nuſt be clear, that it may be intelligible; for 
ne of the greateſt Faults in Diſcourſe is ob- 
urity. In this Camoens, whom the Portug ue ſe 
all their Virgil, is extremely blameable; for 
is Verſe are ſo obſcure, that they may paſs 
or Myſteries : And the Thoughts of Dante are 
d profound, that much Art is required to dive 
nto them. Poetry demands a more clear Air, 
nd what is leſs incomprehenſible. The third 
Wality is, that it be natural, without Affecta- 
jon, according to Rules of Decorum and good 
je. Studied Phraſes, a too florid Style, fine 
oras, Terms ftrain'd and remote, and all extra- 
dinary Expreſſions are inſupportable to the true 
beſie; only Simplicity pleaſes, provided it be 
ain d with Greatneſs and Majeſtiy: But this 
e im- 
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Simplicity is not known, except by great Souls. 
„ the lit e Wits underſtand nothing. of it; t 
the Maſter-piece of Poeſie, and the Charader 
of Homer and Virgil. The Ignorant hunt a. 

ter Wit, and fine Thoughts, becauſe they an 
ror The Language muſt be lofty ani 
plendid, which is the fourth - Quality ;' fir 

the common and ordinary Terms are not pro. 

per for a Poet: He muſt uſe Words that par. 

take nothing of the Baſe and Vulgar; the 

muſt be noble and magnificent ; the Expref 

ſions ſtrong, the Colours lively, the Draught 

bold: His Diſcourſe muſt be ſuch as may 

equal the Greatneſs of the Idea's of a Work 

man, who is the Creator of his Work. The 

fifth Quality, is that it be aumerous, to uphold 

that Greatneſs and Air of Majeſty which reigns 
throughout in Poeſie, and to expreſs all the 
Force and Dignity of the great Things it 
ſpeaks: Terms that go off roundly from the 
Mouth, and that fill the Ears, are ſufficientto 
render all admirable, as Poeſie requires. But 

this is not enough that the Expreſſions be ſtate 

ly and great, there muſt likewiſe be Heat and 
Viehemence And above all, there muſt ſhine 
throughout the Diſcourſe a certain Grace and 
Delicacy, which makes the principal Oris: 
ment, and moſt univerſal Beauty. 


XXXVIIL- 


It may be affirm'd, that never Perſon ii 
any Language poſſeſſed all theſe Qualities i 
ſuch eminent Degree, as Homer; he is tit 
firſt Model a Poet muſt propoſe to himſelf u 
write as he ought; for never Perſon il 
more purely, nor more naturally than he: 
Tis he alone that ever found the Secret of jo. 
0 : EY | Ig 
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ning to the purity of Style, all the ſublimity 
and greatneſs that heroick Poeſie is capable of : 
For this Reaſon, Longinus always propoſes him 

a5 the moſt juſt and exact Rule for the ſublime 
Style. It was formerly on this Original, that 
Euphranor for md his Idea for drawing the Image 
of Jupiter; for, that he might be more ſuc- 
ceſsful therein, he travel d to Athens to con- 
ſult a Profeſſor that read Homer to his Scho- 
lars. Upon the Deſcription the Poet gives in 
the firſt Book of his Z:iads, of a Jupiter with 
black, Eye-brows, a Brow cover d with Clouds, and 

a Head environ'd with all that Majeſty has moſt 
terrible, this Painter made a Portract that af- 
ter was the Wonder of his Age, 'as Appion the 
Grammarian has reported. The ſame happen- 
ed to Phidias in that admirable Statue of Fupi- 
ter he made, after the Model he found in the 
fame Place in Homer, as Euſtathius affirms. And 
one of the moſt famous Painters of this Age, 
made Homer be read to him to heighten his 
Fancy, when he diſpoſed himſelf to draw. The 
ſame Judgment is to be made of the Expreſſions 
of Virgil, eſpecially in his Georgicks. 


xx: 


The Loftineſs of Expreſſion js ſo important, 
that for the attaining it, *tis not enough to 
propoſe Homer and Virgil, it muſt be ſearch'd I 
in Pindar, in Sophocles, in Euripides; and it 
muſt be had in grave and ſerious Subjefts, that, 5 
of themſelves, are capable to furniſh with great 
Thoughts, as the great Thoughts are capa- 
ble to furniſh with noble Expreſſions. But 
| the way to heighten Diſcourſe, ſaith Ariſtotle, is to 

make good Uſe of Metaphors, and to underſtand 11 

perfectly their Nature, that they may not be 8 d : poet. c. 2; 1 
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mn $ions, of Armies, of Combats, pitch d Fields, Rings 


after all, they are ſtill but Hies. Finally, th 


ture muſt be the only Guide that can be pro 
phors, and muſt therefore be well underſtood, 


all he ſpeaks. Tis only by the moſt lie 
Figures of Eloquence that all the Emotion; off 


and he adds in the ſame place, That this Diſcers 
ment is the Mark of an excellent Wit; and becaſ 
as ith Quinrilian, this Loftineſs which in amt 
at by the Boldneſs of a Metaphor, « dang 
inſomuch that it comes nigh to Raſhneſs; Ariſta 
muſt be conſulted on this Matter, to emp 
them with Diſcretion, as & has dont! 
who treating of Bees, in the fourth Book g 
his Georgich, that he might heighten. [the 
Meanneſs of his Subject, ſpeaks not of then 
but in metaphorical Terms, of a Court, of 14 


Captains, Soldiers: And by this admirable Art, 
forms a noble Image of the loweſt Subject; fot 


Poet muſt above all Things, know what E. 
quence has of, Art and Method for the Uſe of Fi 
gures: For it is only by qc, he gives 
Force to the Paſſions, Luſtre to the Diſcourſe, 
Weight to the Reaſons, and makes delightfl! 


the Soul becomè fervent and paſſionate ; Ns 


poſed in the Uſe of theſe Figures and A 


that it may be trac'd and follow'd withoq; 
Miſtake ; for no Portraits can be drawn tht! 
have Reſemblance without it, and all the mag 
that Poetry employs in ex preſſing it ſelf, an 
falſe, unleſs they be nat url. 


+ + 


But this ſublime Stile is the Rock to th 
mean Wits: They fly out in too vaſt and bo- 
ſterous Terms, from what is natural, whel 
they endeavour to be high and lofty- . 4 

| 9 


2 


Vol II. on Ari ſtotle'e Peſie. 
(his hanghty and pompous Kind of Speech be- 


5 comes Vain and cold, if not ſupported with 
K great Thoughts; and the great Words that are 


ndiſcreetly affected to heighten the Diſcourſe, 
Or the moſt part only make à Noiſe, The 
Emperor Nero, who had the Worm in his 
ead, and canceited himſelf a Wit, ran into 
his Character with that Extra vagance, that he 
became a Subject of Raillery to the Saryriſts of 
is Time. Statizs, who had a better Genius, 
ould imitate this Kind of writing in his Poems, 
by an Affectation of great Words, and ſwel- 
ling Expreſſions : But ſeeing he. ſwells into 
uftian, he fills the Ears without touching the 


ſ 
eWHcart ; and all thoſe univerſally, who in the 
» WDecline of the Empire affected to be lofty, 


and wanted Wit, by a too great Boldneſs of 

Language, became obſcure, as Pirſius in his 
5; or cold and flat, as Valerius Haccus in his 
Argonauticis; or fell into the Impropriety, as Sido- 
hw Apollinaris, and the others. For the moſt 


neſs and Perſpicuity, is, that it-be chaſte and 


mu be (faith he) 4 Proportion betwixt the Wards . 
nd the Things: And nothing is more ridiculous, - 
than to handle a frivolous Subject in a ſublime 
hie; for whatſoever is diſproportionate, is 
either altogether falſe, or at leaſt, is rrifling 


plays upon for affecting to ſpeak petty Things 
"ith a great and ſolemn Mien. Moſt French 
Poets fall into this Vice, for want of Genius; 
heir Ver ſes where Logick is much neglected, 
moſt commonly, are either Pedantry or Non- + 
exſe. Should I cite Examples, there would 
be no End: Dubartas and Ronſard, who 1 
. | 7 _NeIgh»s 
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ſential Virtue of Speech, next to the Clear. 


modeſt, as Domerrins Phalerius obſerves ;; TIS - - > 


and childiſh. - This by Socrates is objected to the plut. 
Shift Gorgias Leontinus, whom he pleaſantly Georg: 
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\ 


Tongue is not capable, were guilty. of Jy. 


Malherb was the firſt that joyn'd Purity to the 


not carry it to Perfection, there is good Store 


were dazzled at the Pomp of his Verſe. I 


when 'tis view'd near hand, will not paſs with 


N 


heighten their Conceits w ith great Words after 
their Faſhion, compounded according to. the 
Manner of the Greek, and of which the Fend 


propriety, and made themſelves barbarous; wh 
ſucceeded them, committed the ' ſame Fault 


lofty” Style; but being the Beginner, he coul( 


Proſe amongſt his Verſe. Theophile, who fol. 
low'd him, by too great Aﬀecation of the 
eaſie Stile, degenerated into Trifling and 
Puerility: The Truth is, the Foundation d 
his Character was a luxuriant Fancy, rather 
than a fruitful Wit. The Pharſale of Brel 
corrupted afterward much of the Youth, who 


true, they have Splendour : But after all, what 
ever ſeem'd great and ſublime in this Poem, 


the Intelligent, but for a falſe Luſtre full of 
Affectation. The ſmall Wits were tranſpor. 
ted with the Noiſe this Poem made formerly, 
which at the Bottom has nothing in it w- 
tural, | e 


S we „ . . K e e x ms. 


XXXI. 


Of late ſome have fallen into another , 
tremity, by a too ſcrupulous Care of Prin Bi 4 
of Language: They have begun to take fron WM V 
Poeſie all its Nerves, and all its Majeſty, by 


too timerous Reſervedneſs, and falſe Mode © 
which ſome thought to make the Character d 4 


the French Tongue, by robbing it of all thor t 


wiſe and judicious Boldneſſes that Poeſie demands Wi 7 


They would retrench, without Reaſon, te (: 
Uſe of Metaphors, and of all thoſe Fer I 


vol. I. en Ariſtotle's Foefie: 5 16g, 


vat give Life and Luſtre to the Expreſſions» 
And mud to confine all the Excellency of this 


admirable. Art within the Bounds of a pure 


and corrected Diſcourſe, without expoſing it to 
the Danger of any high and bold Flight. 
The Guſt of the Age, which loy'd Purity 3 
the Nomen, who naturally are modeſt, the Court, 
which then had ſcarce any Commerce with the 
great Men of Antiquity, through their ordi- 
nary Antipathy'to Learning, and the general g- 
norance in the Perſons of Quality, gave Repu- 


tation to this Way of writing: But nothing 
more authorized it, than the Verſes of Voiture 
and Sarazin, the Metamorphoſis of the Eyes of 
Phillis into Stars, the Temple of Death, the Ec- 
logues of Lane, and ſome other Works of that 


Character, that came abroad at that Time with 
a Succeſs which diſtinguiſh'd them from the 


vulgar. In this Way they were Polite, and 
writ good Senſe ; and it agreed with the Guſt 
of the Age, and was follow'd : And who ſuc- 
ceeded therein, would make a new Kind of Re- 
finement in Poetry; às if the Art conſiſted on- 
ly in the Purity and Exactneſs of Language. 


This indeed pleaſed well, and was much to 


the Advantage of Women that had a mind to 
be tampering and writing in Verſe; they found 
it their Concern to give Vogue to this Kind 
of Writing, of which they were as capable 


as the moſt Part of Men; for all the Secret 


was no more but to make ſome little eaſie 
Verſes, in which they were content, if they 


could cloſe ſome Kind of Delicateneſs of ſweet 


and paſſionate Thoughts, which they made 
the Eſſence of Pozrry. The ill Fortune is, Ho- 
race was not of their Mind: I is not enough 
(faith he) ro write with Purity, to make 4 Poet: 
He muſt have other Oualzties. But there are 

; 5 | now 
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now living, Authors, of a more ſttong and 
noble Genius than thoſe I have mention d, he, 

at this Day, RES ſee in their Works, that Piri 

| ty of Language may be joyn'd with Greatneſs o 
[= Thoughts, and with all the Elevation, whereof 
Heroic Poeſie can be capable; but there is not 

in the French Tongue any Work, wherein is ſo 

much Poetry, as in the Poem of St. Louis; yet 

the Author is not reſer ved 3 he gives 

his Vit too much Scope, and his Fancy always 

carries him too far. Te” 


xxxl. 


But examining well, one ſhall find that Je: 
roick Poetry is not ſo much in Uſe among the 
French, as ſome would perſwade us; either by 
the Application of them to little and frivolous 
Subjects, or by a natural Difficulty in them, 
which clogs and ſuffers them not to riſe inthe Wil 5 
Matters of which they treat; or by reaſon they Wl 
want a Genius for that Character they ought to b. 
bear; or that in Effect, their Models are de- ft 
fective. He is but capable of very little, who Wi *! 
governs himſelf, and is directed only by the Bl 
modern Poems; whereas nothing noble and il /c 
ſublime can be made without confulting tie de 
Ancients. The greateſt Flights of Latin Pot W 


cc Aa Wh cows oXc qa” tw AXaxt 


are in ſome certain excellent Places of Yirgils le 
Georgicks, and every where in his Æneids, that Wl 4 
are capable of great Figures. The modern L- © 
tin Poets afford but few ; moſt whereof hare o 


only copied Virgil's Phraſes, without expreſling 
his Spirit. Fracaſtorius, Vida, Cardinal Sadoltt, be 


Sannazariushave ſome Touches of that noble Ar, u 
but not many: They fall and return again to E 
their own Genius, when they have ſtrain'd 4 ae 


little to reach that of Virgil: And amidſt the 
I vain 


Vol. H. on Ariſtotle's Poefee. 171 
ain Efforts of a ſervile Imitation, there conti - 
ends from them ſome Strokes of their. 
own natural Spirit. It may be affirm'd likewiſe, 

that the beſt modern Poets have the Advantage 

more by their Words, than by their Thoughts: 

What they ſay, would be very little worth, 
were it diveſted of the Expreſſion. _ ; 


| XVXXIII. | 
The moſt important and moſt neceſſary 
Part for a Poet, to make him ſucceed well on 
high Subjects, is to know well to diftingurſh what 
there is of beautiful and pleaſant in Nature, that 
he may form thereof perpetual Images : For Poe- 5 
try is an Art where every Thing ſhould pleaſe. 
It is not enough to exhibit Nature which in cer- 
tain Places iSrudeand unpleaſant ; he muſt chooſe 
in her what is beautiful, from what is not : 
She has her ſecret Graces in Subjects which he 
muſt diſcover. How clear- ſighted muſt a Poet 
be, to diſcern what to chooſe, and what to re- 
fuſe, without miſtaking, that he may avoid 
the Object that will not pleaſe, and retain what 
will. Nicander, Aratus, Lucretius, in the De- 
| ſcription they have made of natural Things, wan- 
ted this admirable Secret, which Virgil after- 
wards found out: He had the Art to give De- 4 
light whilſt he inſtructed by the pleaſant Images, 6 14 
and moſt exquiſite Strokes of Poetry, which 
adorn his Georgicks, and ſweeten the Harſhneſs 
of thoſe Precepts, he gives on a Subject, in it 
ſelf auſtere and flat. It is true, Lucretius has 
beautiful Draughts, and Virgil underſtood well 
| to copy them; without loſing ought of their 
Perfection, becauſe he had a Judgment to diſ- 
cern them; which Knowledge cannot be at- 
tain'd, but by a long . with the _=_ 
2 Au- 


—— 
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Authors of Antiquity, whoſe Works are the 
only true Sourtes, whence theſe Riches ſo ne- 
ceſſary to Poetry may be drawn, and whence 

is derived that good Senſe, and that juſt'Diſcerm 
ment which diſtinguiſhes the true from the falſe 

in natural Beauties: and a Poet that hath found 

in his Works theſe happy Hits, which are bor 

to pleaſe, may rejoyce as much as the Workman 

That hath found a precious Jewel. It is not, hut 

buy the Helpof his Genius, that he finds theſe 
Beauties, and they are made by the Turn given 
to the Things he writes. 


1 xxxI Ven A 


There is a particular  Rhetorick for Potty, 
which the madern Poets ſcarce underſtand at all; 
this Art conſiſts in diſcerning very preciſely 
what ought to be ſaid figuratively, and what to 
be ſpoken ſimply: Andin knowing well where 

Ornament is requir'd, and where not. Taſ 
underſtood not well this Secret; he is too Trin 
and too Polite, in Places where the Gravity of 
the Subject demanded a more ſimple and ſerim 

Stile: As for Example, where Tancred comes 

near the Tomb of Clorinda, he makes the un- 
fortunate Lover, who came from ſlaying his 
Miſtreſs, ſpeak Poims, inſtead of expreſſing his 
Sorrow naturally; he commits this Fault in m. 
ny other Places. Guarini in his Paſtor Fido, and 
Bonarelli in his Phillis, are often guilty of this 

Vice, they always think rather to ſpeak Thing 
wittily, than naturally: This is the moſt ordi- 
nary Rock to mean Wits, who ſuffer their Fan 
to fly out after the pleaſing Images they find i 

+ their Way: they ruſh into the Deſcription d 
Groves, Rivers, Fountains, and ' Temples, wh 
Horace calls childiſh; in his Book of Poeſie. 6 
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only the Talent of great Men to know to ſpeal, 
and to be ſilent ; to be florid, and to be plain; 
to be lofty, and to be low; to uſe Figures, and 
to ſpeak; ſimply; to mingle Fiction and Orna- 

ment as the Subject requires: Finally, to manage 
all well in his Subject, without pretending to 
give Delight, where he ſhould only Inſtruct, 
and without riſing in great Thoughts, where na- 
tural and common Sentiments are required; a 
ſimple Thought in its proper Place, is more worth 
than all the moſt exquiſire Words and Wit out of 
Seaſon. Fancy, which is all the Wir of common 
Writers, apprehends not this; this Diſcernment 
puts on a Kind of Diſhabille, as moſt proper to 
poetry, and is a pure Effect of the Judgment. 


XXX V. 


Vet is there in Poetry, as in other Arts, cer- 
tain Things that cannot be expreſſed, which are 
(as it were) Myſteries. There are no Precepts 
to teach the hiddenGraces, the inſenſible Charms, 
and all that ſecret Power of Poetry which paſſes 
to the Heart, as there is no Method to teach to 
pleaſe, tis a pure Effect of Nature. However, 
Nature alone can never pleaſe regularly, unleſs 
in the ſmall Compoſitions : there muſt be the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of Art to ſucceed well in the great Poems. 
Tis by this Help that a Genius a little cultiva- 
ted, ſhall range his Thoughts in that admirable 
Order, which makes the greateſt Beauty in the 
Productions of Vit: By this Order, every Thing 
becomes delightful, becauſe, as Horace faith, 
ts in its Place; but this is the Work of Fudg- 
ment, as Invention the Work of Imagination; and 

this Order that keeps all right, and without 
which the moſt beautiful become deſorm d, is a 


Myftery but little known to modern Poets. 
| v „ . 
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Next to Order, the greateſt Delight of po- 
etry comes from the Manners, and from the 
Paſſions, when they are well handled. f y4u 
would have Applauſe, faith Horace to the Poet, 
learn well to diſtinguiſh the Manners of every Ay, 
and the Characters proper to them in General and 
in Particular. It was by this great Serret that 

Menander got that high Reputation at Arhey;, 
as appears by the Teſtimony: of Plutarch, and 
that Terence ſo exceedingly pleas'd the Romays ; 
never Poet better underſtood the ' Manners, 
than theſe two. Plato affirms, in the ninth Book 
of his Commonwealth, that Homer had particu- 
larly ſignaliz'd himſelf by the Manners of Men 
which he had deſcribed in his Poems to the 
Life. But that I may not fepeat what hith 
been ſaid in the twenty-fifth Reflection. I pro- 
ceed to the Paſſions which give no leſs Grace 

to Poetry than the Manners: when the Poet 
has found the Art to make them move by 
their natural Springs. Without the Paſſions ally 
cold and flat in the Diſcourſe, ſaith Ouintiliaq : 
for they are, as it were, the Soul and Life of 
it; but the Secret is to expreſs them aceord- 
ing to the ſeveral Eſtates and different Degrees 
from their Birth: And in this Diſtinction 
conſiſts all the Delicacy, wherewith the Paſ- 
ſions are to be handled, to give them that 
Character which renders them admirable by the 
ſecret Motions they impreſs on the Soul. He- 
cuba in Euripides falls into a Swoon on the Stage, 
the better to expreſs all the Weight of het 
Sorrow that could not be repreſented by Words. 
But Achilles appears with too much Calmneſs 
and Tranquility at the Savyifice of Wegen 
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Vol. II. on Ariſtotle / Foeſie. 
deſign'd for him in Marriage by Agamemnon : 
His Grief has Expreſſions. £00 little ſuiting to 
the natural Impetuoſity of his Heart. Clytemneſtra 
| much better preſer ves her Character, ſhe diſ- 
covers all the Paſſion of a Mother in the Loſs 
of a Daughter, ſo lovely as was this unfartu- 
nate Princeſs, whom they were about to /qcri- 
fice, to a peaſe the Gods: and e ge · 
1 the Tendern 5 of E1 Father, 
to take, as he ought, the Sentiments of a King; 
he neglected his own Intereſt to proyide for 
the Publick. Seneca, 10. little natural as he is, 
omits not to have of theſe Strokes that diſtin - 
guiſh the Paſſion, as that of Phædra in the ſe- 
cond Act of his Hlippolitus; for ſhe affects a Neg- 
ligence of Perſon, and conſidered it as not ve- 
ry proper fo pla a Hunter, who hated Or- 
nament and:.Neatneſs. Tis finally this exact 
Diſtinction of the different Degrees of Paſſion, 
that is of molt Effect in Poetry; For this gives 
the Draught of Nature, mad is the moſt infal- 
lille Spring for moying the Soul; but it is good 
to obſerve, that the moſt ardent and lively Paſ- 
ſons become cold and dead, if they be not well 
managed, or not in their Place. The Poet muſt 
judge when there muſt be a Calm, and when 
there muſt be Trouble; for nothing is more 
ridiculous, than Paſſion out of Seaſon. But it is 
not enough to move a Paſſion by a notable Inci- 
dent, there muſt be Art to conduct it ſo far as 
it ſhould go; for by a Paſſion that is imperfect 
and abortive; the Soul of the Spect ator may be 
1 but this is not enough, it muſt be ra- 
vilh'd, „ Tn | 
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Beſides the Grapes that Poetry finds in diſplay. 
ing the Manners and the Paſſions; There is 2 
certain I know not what, in the Numbers, which 
is underſtood by few, and notwithſtandin 
gives great Delight in Poetry. Homer hath'ex. f 
celled generally all the Poets by this Art; whe. WW 
ther the Nature of his Language was favours. / 
ble to him, by the Variety in the Numbers, and Wi 3 
by the noble Sound of the Words: or that tie t. 
Delicacy of his Ear made him perceive.this Nu 
Grace, whereof the other Poets of his Time W 5 
were not ſenſible; for his Verſe ſound the moſt t 
harmoniouſly that can be imagin'd. © Athenans a 
pretends that nothing is more proper to be 
ſing than the Verſes of Homer, fo natural i; 
the Harmony of them; tis true, I never real 
this Poet, or hear him read, but I feel whatis w 
found in a Battle, when the Trumpets are heard. tt 
Virgil, who had a nice Ear, did not imitate fe 
Homer in this, further than the Harſhneſs, or tk 
rather the Heavineſs of the Latin Tongue per. . 
mitted him. Ennius had not then in his Days he 
diſcoyered this Grace, which is in the Number, Wi /* 
whereof appears no Foot-ſtep in his Verk, WH 
Lucretius perceiv'd it firſt, but gave only tie m 
imperfe& Strokes of this Beauty in Yer ſificatio, ¶ 
which Virgil finiſh'd ſo far as the Language ca 
was capable. The other Poets, as Ovid in BW" 
his Metamorphoſes, Statius in his two Poem, . 
Valerius Flactus in his Argonautes, Silius Italic Wi A 
in his Hannibal, Claudian in his Raviſhment oi de 
Proſerpina never went ſo far. Among the 
modern Poets that have writ in Latin of lat M 
Days, thoſe who could attain to the Numbers, Wi 
and Cadence of Virgil in the Turn of their * e A 


Vol. II. on Ariſtotle's Poeſte. 
have had moſt Reputation; and becauſe” that 
Buchanan, who otherwiſe had Wir, Fancy, and 
a pure $:le, 'perceiv'd not this Grace, or neg- 
lected it, he hath loſt much of his Price; per- 
haps nothing was wanting to make him: an 
accompliſh'd Poet, but this Perfection which 


moſt certainly is not chimerical; and Who ver 
ſhall reflect a little on the Power of the Do-. 


rien, Lydian, and n Airs, whereof Ar;- 
ſtotle ſpeaks in his Problems, and Athenæus in his 


Banquets; he may acknowledge what Vertue 


there is in Number and Harmony : It is a Beauty 
unknown to the French Tongue, where all the 
Hlables are counted in the Verſes, and where 


there is no Diverſity of Cadence. 
XVII. 
There yet remain Beauties and Ornaments, 


whereof each Tongue is capable, and theſe 
the Poet muſt underſtand, and muſt not con- 


found, when he writes in another Tongue, 


than thoſe he propoſes for Models, which Ar- 
gil hath well obſerv'd in imitating Homer; for 
he did not give himſelf over to follow him 
ſervilely in the exact Turn of his Yerſification : 
He knew withal that thoſe big Words which 
make a Beauty at the End of the Greek Verſes, 
would have been no Elegancy in the Latin; be- 
cauſe, in effect, this ſucceeds not with Lucre- 


ts. Virgil found that the Character of the La- 


tm Tongue requir'd Numbers too ſevere, as 


Martial obſerves, to allow of that licentious Ca- 


dence, which was familiar with the Greek. Ho- 
race, who propos'd the Odes of Pindar for the 
Model of thoſe he wrote in Latin, quitted im- 


mediately the Numbers and the Turn of that 
Author's Verſe, of which he found the Latin 


Tongue 


178 REFLECTIONS Vol 
"ITO Tongue uncapable, as the.French Poetry. is 
— — to the Numbers of ho Hank \ 
and Jalian, becauſe every Language is conk. 
ned within certain Bounds, which makes the 
Beauty of their Character. Tis a great Art ty 
know theſe Beauties, and well to diſtinguig 
them each from other; but beſides the Nun. 
bers that are particular to each Tongue, they 
is alſo a certain Turn of the Period which make; 
the Cadence and the Harmony, of which no 
ought to be ignorant. How many are thek 
of the modern Poets, who have endeayour'd ty 
imitate Virgil, without being able to attain thi 
admirable Turn, which renders him ſo mi- 
ſtick? Sannazarius, Fracaſtorius, Sadoletus, Saing 
Marthe come ſomewhat nigh it, the others ne- 
ver ſo much, as underſtood it. This 7 of the 
Period which is proper to each kind of Verſe, 
is. neceſſary for expreſſing their Character; it Wi: 
muſt be grave, aud the Numbers thick in hers 
:c>,. in tragick Verſe, and in Odes; it muſt bx 
ſoft and eaſie in the little Verſe and delicay 


Beſides all the Rules taken from Arifath, 
there remains one mention'd by Horace, t9 
which all the other Rules muſt be ſubject, a 
to the moſt eſſential, which is the Decorun, 
without which the other Rules of Poetry art 
falſe; it being the moſt ſolid Foundation of that 
Probability ſo eſſential to this Art. Becauſe it 
is only by the Decorum that this Probabiliy 
gains its Efects; all becomes probable, where ths 
Decorum is ſtrictly preſery'd in all its Circum- 
ſtances. One ordinarily tranſgreſſes this Rai 
either by confounding the Serious h 
& 


J. leaſant; a8 Pulci has done in bis Poem of Mor. 
ame; or by giving Manners diſproportionate 
do the Condition of the Perſons, as Guarini 


T7 WD > > 


5 


in like Manner as thoſe of Ronſard are too 
rot; or becauſe no Regard 1s had to make the 
waderful Adventures probable, whereof Arioſto 
js guilty in his Orlando; or that a due Prepara- 
tion is not made for the great Events by a na- 
tural Conduct, in Which Bernardo Taſſo tranſ- 


ee ee cx ee 


lame; of by Want of Care to ſuſtain the Cha- 
afttrs of Perſons, as Theophile in his Tragedy 
of Pyramus and Thisbe; or by following rather 
a capricious Genius than Nature, as Lope de Vega, 
who gives his Mit too much Swing, and 1s ever 
ſoiſting in his own Fancies on all Occaſions; 
or by Want of Maodleſty, as Dante, who invokes 
his own Wit for his Deity; and as Boccace, who 
Is perpetually ſpeaking of himſelf; or by ſaying 
every: Thing indifferently without Shame, as 
Cavalier Marino in his Adonis. Finally, what- 
erer is againſt the Rules of Time, of Manners, 
ff Thoughts, of Expreſſions, is contrary to the 
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And to cloſe, in a laſt Refle®on, all the 


Vork his Matter well, and to execute happily 
What he had deſign'd with all the Attention his 
Subject requires; that he know always, that 
In great Works he may be negligent in certain 
1] laces, which regularly ought to be neglected; 
at all may not be f2iſb'd alike, and what is 
—_ e 5 fini ſſ d 


has done to his Shepherds; which are too polite, - 


greſſed in his Poem of Amadis, and his Hori- 


Decorum, Which is the moſt univerſal of all the 


others that can be made, the Poet muſt un- 
erſtand that the great Secret of the Art is to 
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 finiſ'd may appear ſo the more, among the Wh 


ſtudied Neyligences. Theſe Srokes lefs peru 7 
than be rel, and theſe Inequalities of Expreſ Wai 


ſion which Art requires, are as neceffary te! 
Poeſie, as the Shades to a Painter, which ſer N 
to give Luſtre to the other Parts of his Work Tir 

_ *Tis the Fault of the mean Mir, to expri 
Things more high than they ought to he on 
preſſed. So the Poet muſt take heed that let! 
run not with the young Writers into the ni li 
Stile, by his exceſſive Ornaments and far-feich 0! 
Beauties; that he retrench boldly what is toi al 
* Iuxuriant; for all becomes falſe in Poerry thu iſs! 
glitters too much. The Poet is in no wiſe»s ft! 
rural, who. would uc always ſpeaking ful 7 
Things : He will not be ſo prodigal of his Wi, h 
when he has Wit form'd as it ought to be; ui 
all he /peaks is worth nothing, if he will K 
ſpeaking roo finely. The Conrſe he muſt tau f. 
to come at good Senſe, is to have yet a greater © 
Care in his Expreſſion of Things, than in hi! 
Words, becauſe it is in the Things he mul te 
ſearch the principal Graces of his Diſcourſe, I 7 
Diſcourſe muſt be diverſify'd by the Varien i 
Expreſſions, becauſe the ſame Images tire tit 
Mind of the Reader: and there muſt not ov 
ly be frequent Figures in the Words, but all 
different Turns in the Thoughts, The narron 
and limited its are always finding themſelves 
and = the Barrenneſs of their Genius, becom 
like that Player of the Lute in Horace, wit 
could only ſtrike on one String. For the reſt, | 
is good to be mindful, that none muſt med 
with making of Verſes, who does not malt 
them excellently, and does not diſtinguiſh himſil 
from others. For ſince none is obligd to mal 
them, to what End ſhould he crack his Braid 
and hazard his Reputation, unleſs he F. 
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himſelf well? He may know. likewiſe that 
poctry will be no Honour to Men of little Senſe; 
and that the Appetite of Yerſe-making is a dan- 


gerous Malady when it ſeizes on an indifferent 


Wit; that he is liable to all Extravagancies 
imaginable, who is taken therewith and wants 
a Genius That he ſhould be endu'd with Sub- 
niſſon, and be docible, that he fall not into 
this Misfortune. For after the manner Men 
lire at preſent, he may find every where ſome 
or other who out of Charity, or ill Humour, are 
always ready to give him Advice: That the 


greateſt Fault of a Poet is to be indocible; and 


that nothing has made ſo many bad Poets, as 
Flattery, which will be continually buzzing in 
his Ears, and daubing him on that Occaſion 
ſo ſoon as he begins to tamper with writing 
Verſe ; eſpecially it is to be conſider'd, that he 
ſhould apply himſelf betimes to this Myſtery, 
to attain any Perfection, that he may form his 
Imagination to that delicate Air, which is not 
to be had but from the firſt Ideas of our Youth. 
Julius and Joſeph Scaliger could not ſucceed 
herein; for having begun this Study too late, 
neither of them could overcome the Sifn⁰α of 
their Genius, which had before bent their Mit 
another way: And though the Sen was more 
polite than his Father, yet had he nothing of 
Elegancy, or graceful in his Poetry, no more than 
the other learned Men of his Time; and that 
he who aſpires to the Glory of this Profeſſion, 
may reckon that he hath much more to loſe, 
than to gain, by writing Verſe, in an Age ſo 
ſqueamiſh as this of ours, We are no longer 
in that Age, when Men got Reputation b 

their fool-hardy Writing: Then it was no dif- 
hcult Matter to impoſe, ſeeing what glitter d 


was more reſpected than what was Solid: and 
| one 
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one may reflect that nothing can now ſucrees 
in Poetry, unleſs it be delicatel ly concein/d, and 
formed with the utmoſt Regwlarity, and ſin 
with all the Grace and Happineſs Expreſſion; 
that Ver ſes are not tolerable, if but indifferen 
and are ridiculous, unleſs they be admiral; 
That, finally, true Poetry is not perceiy'd, hu 
by the Impreſſion it makes on the Soy] - * it h ; 
not as it ſhould be, unleſs it go to the Het: 
Hence it is that Homer animates me, Virgil ea 
me, and all the reſt freeze me, ſo cold and fi 
; they are. 
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OF 


POESI 


IN PARTICULAR. 


1 


RIST OTLE aiſtinguiſhes POESIE 
into Three divers Kinds of perfect 
POEMS, the Ethick, the Tragicł, 

and the Comick. FHhrace reduces theſe Three 

Into Two only; One whereof conſiſts in Acti- 

n, the Other in Narration; all the other Kinds 

hereof Ariſtotle makes "mention, may be 

brought to theſe Two, the Comedy to the Dra- 
atick, the Satyr to the Comedy, the Ode and 
clue to the heroick Poem; for the Sonnet, 

adrigal, Epigram, &c. are only a Sort of im- 


erfeft Poems; it is the Poet's Part to 9 
is 


not do Violence to his Geniws. 
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his Strength in the different Ways he muſt hold 
ia the different Characters of V erſe, that he may 
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The epick Poem is that which is the greateſt 


and moſt noble in Poeſie; It is the greateſt Wy 


that human Wit is capable of: All the Ml 
neſs, and all the Elevation of the moſt perfet 
Genius, can hardly ſuffice to form one ſuch x 


is requiſite for an heroick Poet; the Difficulty 


of finding together Fancy and Judgment, Heat 
of Imagination, and Sobriety of Reaſon, Preci 
pitation of S irit, and Solidity of Mind, cauſe 
the Rareneſs of this Character, and of this hap 
Py Temperament, which makes a Poet accom 
pliſh'd; it requires great Images, and pet: 
greater Wit to form them. Finally, there muſt 
be a judgment ſo ſolid, a Diſcernment ſo ei 
quiſite, ſuch perfect Knowledge of the Lal. 
guage in which he writes, ſueh obſtinate Sn. 
dy, profound Meditation, vaſt Capacity, thut 
e Ages can produce one Genius it in 
an epick Poem. And it is an Enter prize ſo bold, 
that it cannot fall into a wiſe Man's Thought, 
but affright him. Yet how many Poets hare 


we ſeen of late Days, who, without Capaciy, 


and without Sady, have dared to undertak 
theſe Sort of Poems; having no other Found 


tion for a/}, but only the Heat of their Imagine 


tion, and ſome Brukneſs of Spirit. 
1 


But another Hindrance to this Character, 
to have a Wit too vat; for ſuch will mak 
nothing exact in theſe Kind of Works, wy 
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that ſtrike at all, are apt to paſs the Bounds; 
the Swing of their Genius carries them to Irre- 
gularity; nothing they do is exact, becauſe 


their Wit is not: All that they ſay, and all 
that they imagine, is always Faſt ; they nei- 


ther have Proportion in the Deſign, nor Juſt= 


neſs in the Thought, nor Exactneſs in the Ex- 


eſſon. The Fault is common to the moſt of 
the modern Poets, eſpecially to the Saniards, 


as Diego Ximenes, in his Poem of Cid Ruydias de 
Bivar; Camoens in his Conqueſt of the Indians by 


the Portugueſe : And among the Ialians, Boi- 
ardo, Arioſto, Cavalier Marino, and Chiabrerx, 
whoſe Works are very ill Patterns for an epick 


| Poem : They perpetually 2 yet there is 


always Wit in their Digreſſionn. The French, 
who pretend to Vit, and love Vit even in 
Trifles, ſuffer d themſelves to be blinded with 
the Poems of Arioſto and Cavalier Marino. 
The Beauty of their Verſe, their Expreſſion, 
the pleaſant Images they make of Things they 
Treat of, and the Charms of their Verſe, have 
ſo enchanted moſt Part of theſe French Poets, 
that they have not ſeen, the groſs Enormities 
of Judgment thoſe Authors run into. This is 
ordinary with Poets that have Wit, and little 


Judgment; they endeavour to hide what is ir- 


regular in their Works, by glittering Faults, and 
falſe Beauties; but they muſt have a great Judg- 
ment and Wiſdom to ſuſtain a great Deſign in the 


utmoſt regularity. 
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| The Value of beroick Poeſie is get pony High 
by the Matter, and by its End, than by its 
form; it Diſcourſes not but of Kings and 

O Prin- 


185 
chief perfection is the Fuſtneſs. | The ſe Wits : 


186 REFLECTPONS Ve 
Princes ; it gives not Leſſons but to the Gr 
_ dees to govern the People, and ſers before them 
the Idea of aYertue much more perfect than 
Hiſtory can do; for Hiſtory propoſes not Vertit, 
but im̃perfecł as it is found in the Particulars; 
and Poetry propoſes it free from all Imperſe- 
Eons, and as it ought to be in General, and in 
Ariſt. the Abſtract. This made Ariſtotle confeſs, The 
Poet. cap. Poeſie ic 4 better School of Vertue, than Philoſy- 
10. phy it elf, becauſe it goes more directly to 
Perfection by the Veriſimility, than Philoſophy | 
can do with the naked Truth. And becauſe the 
Poet gives not Reaſon for what he ſaith, as the 
Philoſopher, but the Reæſon mult be perceiy'4 
without his ſpeaking it. RN 


* % 
* ** 
1 , bo . 


Poeſie in General is a Picture or Imitation of 
an Action; and heroick Poeſie is the Imitation 
or Picture of an hero:ck Action, as Ariſtotle il. 
forms us. The Qualifications he gives to thi 
Action, are, that it be One, and Simple, Tru 
15 | or that paſſes for True, and that it ought tobe 
. Happy, Commendable, and Entire. He believes thut 
1 it muſt be One and Simple, to avoid Confuſur; 
that it muſt be True to deſerve Credit ; Hay 
and Commendable to ſerve for a Pattern and li 
ſtruction to the Grandees, and to be a public 
Example of Vertue. Finally, it muſt be Entny 
that there may be nothing in it /mperſed: 
Theſe Cmaditions are ſo eſſential to the Ain 
which is to ſerve for the Subject of an heroic 
Poem, that it is altogether Defective, if any ol 
of them be wanting; but to the End the Alia 
may be entirely Perfect in a Poem, all mul 
go in a direct Line to eſtabliſh the Merit of tit 
Hero, and to diſtinguiſh him from all * 
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Vol. II. on Rriſtotle / Poeſie. 
As the Figures in a Table ought to have nothing 
ſo ſbining either by the Colours, or by the Lights 
that may divert the Eyes from the principal 
Hpure. Tis in this that Tafſo was miſtaken, 
_ in his Poem of the Conqueſt of Hieruſalem, 
makes Rinaldo do all that is ſhining and extraor- 
dinary ; it is Rinaldo that flays Adraſtus, Tyſa- 
Wrnes; Solyman, and all the principal Leaders 


of the enchanted Foreſt ;, the moſt important 
Epi ſades are reſery'd for him; nothing is done 
ia his abſence; he alone is call'd out to all the 
great Aftions. Gedi ey, who is the Hero, has 
nothing to do; and it 1s in vain that Tae 
would excuſe this Fault by the Allegory in a 
ong Treatiſe made to that End; that is, to 
uſtify one Chimera with another. Homer, whoſe 
Senſe was more right, by a Sirit altogether 
ontrary, makes Achilles, who is his Hero, do 
ll ; though it is true, he ſtrays ſometimes too 
ar from him, and forgets him. Virgil never 
falls into this Fault; one ſhall never loſe the 
Sight of AÆneas in the Aneid, as he does of 
Achilles in the Niad. 1 


1 


The Adtion mult neither be too vaſt, nor too 
nuch limited, it muſt have a juſt Greatneſs 
ichia the natural Proportion of an heroick 
{:0n to be perfect. The War of Troy that 


jortion'd for a Poem; ſo great an Object had 
rd the Wit, and a In, Action of the ſame 
an cannot regularly be of that continu- 
Ice; but neither ought it to be too much li- 
ited, leſt it become deſpicable by the Little- 
. Hence it is _—_ the Poem of Gabriel 
"2-7 ia- 


o 


of the Enemy: Tis he that breaks the chm 


aſted ten Years, had been a Matter diſpro+ 
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Action, which laſts but four Days. For great 


öbſerv'd, and nothing works as it ſhould doin 


U 
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_ REFLECTIONS Vity, 
Chiabrera on the ConqueF# of Rhodes by Amed 
of Savoy, is in ſome meafure defective in the 


Atchievements, to be extraordinary, are not 
per form'd bat by flow. Means, and Intrigur 
wrought and woven with a long Thread, with 
Perſons often abſent and remote, more Tim 
is neceflary to move the Springs of great Deſipn, 
Beſides, in the Precipitation of ſo ſhort Time, 
the Events cannot be prepar'd, the Charafty 


ſuſtain'd, the Incidents manag d, the Mann; 


theſe great Machines; and the Probability i 
throughout deſtroy d. : _—_—_— : vy 7 


e 


* , 
% 
* f 


© The Unity of the Action, however ſimple and 
ſcrupulous it ought to be, is no Enemy to thoſe 
Delights which naturally arife from Vieh, 
when the Variety is attended with that Cyr 
and that Proportion which makes Vniformity; x 
one Palace may contain the various Ornament 
of Architecture, and a great Diverſity of Parts 
provided it be built in the ſame Order, and after 
the ſame Deſign. This Variety hath a l 
Field in heroick Poeſie; the Enterprizes of WoW * 
the Treaties of Peace, Ambaſſies, Negotiation, 
Voyages, Counrils, Debates, building of Pala 
and Towns, Manners, Paſſions, unexpected Dj 
coveries, unforeſeen and ſurprizing Revolutim, 
and the different Images of all that happens it 
the Lives of great Men, may there be employ, 
fo be that all go to the ſame End; witholl 
this Order the moſt beautiful Figures becom 
monſtrous, and like thoſe E xtraVagances that 
Horace taxes as ridiculous, in the Beginning 
his Book of Poeſie. | N * 
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| It is particularly by the Art of Epiſodes, th at 
this great Variety of Matters which adorn a Po- 


em, is brought into the principal Action; but 


though the Eyiſodes are a Kind of Digreſſion 
from the Subject, being an Adventure wholly 


foreign, that is added to the principal Action 
to adorn it; yet, however, it ought to have a 


natural Kelatian to the principal Action, to 
make thereof a Work that hath Order and Pro- 
portion and therefore muſt the Decorum of Per- 
{ons, of Time, and of Place, be preſerv'd. With- 
out this Condition the Epiſode is no longer 


Probable, and there appears an Air of Affecdta- 


tion, which becomes ridiculous : Which Ho- 
race reproaches to the witleſs Poets, who 
would be gay on grave Subjects, and ſearch fo- 


reign Ornaments, where only the natural were 


proper. The Epiſodes of Lucan, who makes 
long ſcholaſt:ck Diſſertations and Diſputes merely 
ſpeculative, on Things that fall in his Way, ſhew 
much of Conſtraint and Aﬀettation. But befrdes 
that the Epiſode muſt be natural, and never 
far-fetch'd, it is to be handled with a certain 
Management and Dexterity, that-it may not lie 
In the Way to make Confuſion, nor burthen the 
Subject with too much Action. Tis for this 
Cauſe Ariſtotle ſo greatly blames the epiſodical 
Fables; and it is alſo in this that the Art of Ho- 
mer principally appears, who never confounds 
any Thing in the Throng of Objects he repre- 
ſents; never was Poem more charg'd with 
Matter than the Miad, yet never any Thing ap- 
pear'd more ſimple or more natural; for eve- 
y Thing there is ia due Order. Any too li- 
K1tious Parachroniſm may render an Epiſod: 
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1990 REFLECTIONS Voly 

| defective and imperfect, though that of Dia 

in the fourth of the eAneid is pardonable by 
the admirable Effect it produceth ; and in 6 
great an Elongation of Times as thoſe of «4, WM 
and Dido, the Poet need not be a Slave to Chu. 
nology. The moſt natural Epiſedes are moſt pro- 
per focircumſtantiate the principal Action beſt 
That are the Cauſes, the Effects, the * 
and the Conſequences of it ; but we find not al. 
ways theſe Qualifications in Tafſs, who ſeeks to 
pleaſe often by Paſſages that are too glitterim; 
and much leſs in Arioſto, whoſe Epiſodes are toy 
affected, never probable, never prepar'd, and | 
often without any dependance on his Subject; 
as that of King Agramante and Marſiſa; but 
theſe Things are not to be expected from 4 
Poem, where the Heroes are Paladins; and 
where predominates an Air of chimerical and 
romantick Knight-Errantry, rather than any he- 
roick Spirit. CN. 
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IX. 


Though all muſt be natural in an epick Poem, 
yet the Order that is obſery'd in relating 
Things, ovght not ſo to be; were it natural 
and according to the Succeſſion of Time, it 
would be a Hiſtory and not a Poem; and there 
by one would fall into the ſame Fault with the 
impertinent Scribbler, whom Horace makes rid 
culous, who began his Poem of the Trojan 
War, with the Loves of Jupiter and Leda, ani 
with the Birth of Helen, who was the Cauſe of 
the War: For to render the Narration more 
inſinuating, delightful, and ſurprizing, tht 
Poet muſt confound the natural Order 

Times and Things, to make thereof one pure- 
ly Artificial, 'Tis by this Maxim, _ the 
N 5 eee 
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Vol. II. on Ariſtotle's Poe ſie. J | 1 91 
poem of Nonnus upon Bacchus, the Thebaid of © < | 


Satizs, and the Poems of the firſt Raliant, who 
writ before they knew the Rules of Ariſtotle; 
and ſome Spaniſh Poems, as that of Diego M. 
menes, on the Conqueſt of Valemia, are io 
defetive. lt as Ä — 


7 - 
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The principal Character of an beroick Poem 


conſiſts in the Narration; tis in this that it is 


oppos'd to the Dramatic, which conſiſts alto- 
gether in the Action; but as nothing is more 
difficult. than to relate Things, as one ought, 
the Poet muſt employ all his Art to ſacceed 
herein. The Qualities a Narration muſt have 
to be perfect, are theſe ; it muſt be ſhort and 
faccinlt, that nothing may be idle, flat, or 
tedious; it muſt be lively, , and delight- 
ful, that it may have nothing but what is ar- 


rraltive : Finally, it muſt be ſimple and natu- 


ral; but it is a great Art to know to relate 
Things ſimply, and yet the Simplicity not ap- 
pear. The moſt ordinary Graces of a Narra- 


tin muſt come from the Figures, the Tranſitions, 


| and from all thoſe delicate Turns, that carry 


the Reader from one Thing to another without 
his regarding it; and in this chiefly conſiſts 
all the Artifice of the Narration. It muſt ne- 
ver pour out all the Matter, that ſome Place 
may always be left for the natural Reflections 
of the Reader; it muſt likewiſe avoid the Par- 
ticulars and the Length of affected Deſcription. | 
Homer, great Speaker as he is, amuſes not him- 
ſelf, lays . B45 to diſcourſe of the Torments of the 
Unhappy in Hell, when Ulyſſes deſcended thither; 
though this was 4 fair Occaſion for him. But the 
Poet, when he is judicious, makes no Deſerip- 
: 4 Tiom, 
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_ Verſe which can ſuffer no Difference, nor any 


dious and irkfome in a long Poem. For the 
gil. It is true, the Narration of the Death of 
moſt tender and moſt paſſionate that can he 


Poet muſt learn to be pathetical in what he re. 


and witty Narrations, by ridiculous Affectatim. 
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REFLECTIONS Vol. 


tions, but. to clear the Matters, and never to t. 


ſhew his Wit. Finally, the Narration muſt he h 


dielighiſome, not only by the Variety of Thing; IM it 


it relates, but likewiſe by the Variety of the IM if 
Numbers, *Tis this Variety that makes the a 
Greek Verſification more harmonious, and more lf St 
proper for Narration, than the Latin; and Wl a: 
though 74% has been ſucceſsful enough in the mn 
Narrations of his Poem, and. likewiſe Aria, . 
who, to me ſeems more natural than he; yer Wl ba 
the Pauſes and Interruptions to which the lain WM of 
Poeſie is ſubjected, by the Sanz a s, do weaken, 7. 
methinks, and eneryate that Force and Vigour fa. 
which makes one Part of the Character of le. N 
roick Verſe. That Monotomy of the Ale xandm th. 


Variety of Numbers, ſeems to me likewiſe z 
great Weakneſs in the French Poetry : And 
though the Vigour of the Verſe might be ſy. 
ſtain'd either by the great Subjects, or by an 
extraordinary Genins and Mit above the com. 
mon Rate, yet this Sort of Verſe will grow te. 


reſt, one ſhall ſcarce ever meet with Na 
tions that are continued with the ſame Force, 
and the ſame Spirit, except in Homer and Vir. 


Polyxena in the Hecuba of Euripides, is the moſt 
lively, .and moſt moying in the World; and 
that of Tecmeſſa in the Ajax of Sophocles, is the 


* 


imagin'd. Tis by theſe great Models that a 
lates, without amuſing himſelf to make ſubtle 


In the other Greek and Latin Poets, are found 
only ſome imperfect Eſſays of Narrations. He, 
among the Moderns, who has the beſt Genw 
; 8 i — * , 0 


Vol. II. on Ariftotle's Poe ſie. 

to ſuſtain all the Nobleneſs of a Narration in 
heroick Verſe, is Hierom Vida Biſhop of Alba, 
in his Poem on the Death of Jeſus Chriſt; and 
if ſometimes he fell not into low Expreſſions, 
and -Harſhneſſes, like thoſe of Lucretius, his 
stile had been incomparable. Scaliger objects 
gainſt the long Narrations which Homer 
makes his Heroes ſpeak in the heat and fury of a 
Battle; in effect this is neither natural nor pro- 
bable: Neither can I approve the Deſcriptions 
of Alcina's Palace in Arioſto, nor of Armida's in 
Taſſo, no more than the Particulars of the plea - 
fant Things which both of them mix in their 
Narrations; hereby they degenerate from 
their Character, and ſhew a Kind of Puerility 
that is in no wiſe conformable to the Gravity 
of an heroick Poem, where all ought to be 
WC a | 


Nothing is more eſſential to an epic Poem 
than Fiftion, which ought to reign through- 
out, Fiction being its Soul. Tis by this that 
the moſt common Things take a Character of 
Greatneſs and Sublimity, which renders them 
extraordinary and admirable. Ariſtotle gave 
but the Shadow of this Precept, which Petro- 
mu has drawn more fully, by theſe Words, per 
ambages deor umque miniſteria pracipitandus eſt liber 
piritus. *Tis thus that meaneſt Things become 
noble; that Thetis, in Homer, throws her ſelf 
at the Feet of Jupiter; that the Gods aſſemble 
in Council, where ariſe great Debates, their 
Spirits grow warm, and all Heaven is divided 
into Parties; for what? becauſe, indeed, Achilles's 
Miſtreſs was taken from him, which at the Bot- 
tom is but a Trifle. Tis by this great Art _ 
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all Voyages, and indeed every Step that Telew,. 


REFLECTIONS Vol I 


chus made in the Oayſſeis, to ſeek his Father 
Ulyſſes, became conſiderable, becauſe Minerva is 
of his Retinue, and of his Council ;, and all he, 
came remarkable, by the Impreſſion they n. 
ceiv d from the Conduct of a Deity, that pre, 
fides over Wiſdom. Tis finally by this that 
Virgil gives greatneſs and luſtre to the meaneſt 
Things he ſpeaks. If ÆA neus break a Bough, 
in the third of his Æneid, to pay a pious Duty 
to a Tomb that he finds accidentally in his Wa, 
the Ghoſt of Polydorus ſpeaks. to him fromthe 
Bottom of the Tomb, and makes an Epſade, If 
Aruns draw an Arrow in the eleventh Book, it 
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is by the Djrection of Apollo, who does intereſt . 
. himſelf therein to kill Camilla. Finally, all hs Wi * 
relation to the Gade, and their Miniſtry, even u 
the leaſt Actions that are deſcrib'd in this po. I 
em, to heighten the Luſtre of all that is there 4 
done, in that marvellous Way, whereof Ari « 
ſtotle gives fo admirable Leſſons. 6 
S a, 9231 of 

6 XII. 1 th 

But the Importance is, as I before have ob. 4 


ſerv'd, that this admirable be probable, by a jt . 
mixture and temperament of the one and the 
other. For the heroick Action which the Poet 
propoſes to imitate, muſt be render'd not on 
worthy of Admiration, but alſo of Credit, i 


attain its End. The Poets ordinarily are c p. 
Tied without Conſideration to ſpeak incredil i 

Things, whilſt they aim too much at the %%% ,, 
vellous; they thruſt imprudently into the Fall i 
without managing the Truth, becauſe than ++. 
would pleaſe, without taking care to perſuadeſſ .. 
and they ſcarce ever think of the Preparation tt, 


and all the Colours of Decency that muſt b 


eee * 


Vol. II. on Ariſtotle's Poe fie. 195 
employ'd, whereon'to ground the Veriſimili n. 
And tis thus that by a falſe Idea they have of 
Porſie, they place its Beauty in the pleaſant Sur- 
rizes of Something extraordinary wonderful: 
Whereas, in Truth, it is not regularly to be 
found, but in what is natural and probable. © For 
the ſure way to the Heart is not by ſarprizing 
the irit; and all becomes incredible in Poetry, 
that appears Incomprebenſible. Scarce any of the 
Prets but Virgil, had the Art, by the Preparation 
of Incidents, to manage the Probability in all the 
Circumſtances of an heroick Action. Homer 
is not altogether ſo ſcrupulous and regular in 
his Contt ĩvances; his Machins are leſs juſt, and 
all the Neaſures he takes to ſave the Probability, j 
are leſs exact; I ſhall not give a Particular in a 
Subject, where I only allow my ſelf to make 
Reflections on the general Principles of Poeſte. 
Many Reflections may be made in the Works of 
both the ancient and modern Poets, on the 
Subje& of this Obſervation; for the Neceſſity 
of Probability is a great check to the Poets, who 
think to maize the Incidents the more heroick, . 
by how much more wonderful and more ſur- 
prizing they be, without regarding whether 
they be natural. TOR! | 


XIII. 


Finally, the ſovereign Perfection of an epick 
poem, in the Opinion of Ariſtotle, conſiſts 
in the jut Proportion of all the Parts. The 
Marvellous of Tragedy conſiſts in the pathetical 
stile; but the Marvellous of an heroick Poem is 
that perfect Connexion, that juſt Agreement 
and the admirable Relation that the Parts of 
this great Work have each to other, as the 
Pertection of a great Palace, conſiſts in the 
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Uniformity of Deſign, and in the Proportiq, 


of Parts. It is this Symmetry that Horace ſo 
much commends in the Beginning of his Book 


of Poeſie, where he taxes the Ridiculouſueß 
of the extravagant Diſproportions in the pj. 
cture he ſpeaks of; and which he compare 


to the prodigious Adventures of Dolphin 5 


the Foreſts, and wild Boars in the Seas, and al 
the other Images he ſo much blames, becauſe 
diſproportionable to the Subject. And thi 
Proportion that Ariſtotle demands, is not on. 
ly in the Quantity of the Parts, but likewiſ 
in the Quality : In which Point, Taſſo is ven 
faulty, who mixes in his Poem the lipht 
Character with the Serious; and all the Fort 
and Majeſty of Heroic, with the Softneſs and 
Delicacy of the Eclogue and Lyrick Poeſie. Fot 


the Shepherd's Adventures with Herminia, in 
the ſeventh Canto, and the Letters of her 


Lover's Names, which ſhe cary'd on the Batk 
of Bays and Beeches, the Moan ſhe made to 


the Trees and Rocks, and purling Streams, tit 
embroidered Meadows, the Singing of Birds, li 
which the Poet himſelf took ſo much Pleaſure: 
The evcharzed Wood in the thirteenth Cant, 


the Songs of Armida in the Fourteenth, to inſpir 
Rinaldo with Love, the Careſſes this Sorce- 
reſs made him, the Deſcription of her Px 


' lace, where nothing is breath'd but Softnel 


and Effeminacy, and thoſe other affected De. 
ſcriptions have nothing of that grave ail 
majeſtick Character, which is proper for h. 


roick Verſe. Tis thus that Sannararius in his 
Poem, De Partu Virginis, has injudiciouly 


mingled the Fables of Paganiſm with the My 


ſteries of Chriſtian Religion; as alſo Camren, 
who ſpeaks without Diſcretion, of Venus all 
Bacchus, and the other prophane Deities in! 
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muſt be juſt, uniform, proportionable in the 
different Parts that compoſe it. 


. 


This Proportion of Parts is ſo eſſential to 


Heroict, that it ought likewiſe to be (if I 


may ſo fay) the Soul of all little Poems ; as 


are Epithalamiums, Panegyricks, and others 
that are made on the Birth, and brave Actions 
of great Men; and theſe Poems are ſo far per- 
fe&, as they have that Unity and Proportion 


of Parts, requiſite for a compleat Work. In this - 


ordinarily are faulty the Panegyriſts, and all 
thoſe pretended Poets, that ſeek to make their 
Fortune, by making their Court to great 
Perſons. For beſides that, there is nothing 
more difficult, than to praiſe, and that by ſo 
bold an Enterprize, one ordinarily expoſes 
himſelf to be render'd ridiculous, as well as 
thoſe. he commends, becauſe he does it ill; 
the common Undertakers, in this Kind, who 
have not Force to form handſomely a Deſign, 


looſe the Reins to their Fancy; and after they 


have pil'd a heap of groſs and deformed 
Praiſes without Order or Connection one upon 


another, this for ſooth, muſt be call'd a Pane- 
gyrick. Tis thus that Caudian has prais'd the 


Emperor Honorius and the Conſuls Probinus, 
Olybrius, Stilicon, and the other illuſtrious Per- 


ſons of his Time. Throughout all his Panegy- 


rick reigns an Air of Youthfulneſs, that has 
nothing of what is ſolid, though there appear 
ſome Wit. I ſpeak not of Auſonius, nor Pru- 
dentius, and the Latin Poets, who have writ 
Panegyricks; becauſe all of them have writ —_ 

| | this 
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chriſtian Poem. It is not ſufficient that all be 
grand and magnificent in an epick Poem, all 
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198 REFLECTIONS Voly v 
this Manner, and yet more feebly, according 
to the Decline of the Ages in which they writ ſa 
Tibullus himſeif, otherwiſe ſo exact and polite If“ 
in his, Elegies, falls ſhort in his Pauggyrick of fn 
Meſſala ;, ſo hard it is to praiſe well. And no. Tl 
thing perhaps has contributed more to render 
the Character of a Poet a little ridiculous, than in 
the vile and unmanly Flatteries whereby moſt f 
Part of thoſe that profeſs'd Poetry have debasd " 
themſelves. For a Man always praifes ill o 
when he praiſes for Intereſt ; and there is no- Dy 
thing but theſe ſottiſh Praiſes that bring a dil. n 
| paragement on Poets. What Art, what Spring, 10 
what Turns, what Wit muſt be employ d, to 4 
praiſe well, and how few are capable to do it! * 
For Praiſe has always ſomething groſs in it, if 
it lie too open, and go in a direct Line. Voitim, 
one of the moſt delicate Wits of theſe latter 
Ages, never ſcarce commended any but in 
Drollery; and it may be ſaid, that of a long Tine 
none has done it with more Succeſs. The true 
Models that ought to be taken, to Praiſe well, 
are the Poems of Homer and Virgil; Homtr 
praiſes not Achzlles, but by the ſimple and bare 
Relation of his Actions; and never was Man 
prais'd ſo delicately, as Auguſtus by Virgil; if 
is not, but, as it were, by covert Paths that he 
conducts him to Glory. There was not a Re 
man that had any Thing of Underſtanding, 
who knew not well that Virgil commended not 
the Piety of Æneas, but to honour that of Au. 
guſtus, whoſe Portrait he draws in his Hero; 
tor whatever the Poet ſays of the one is only 
for the other. Whereby, one may ſay, that 
never Man knew better the Art of hr 
for he faves all the Modeſty of the Perſon 
+ praiſeth, even whilſt he overwhelms him witl 
Praiſe. Finally, the true Art of Praiſing, 15 to 
N | 47 
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Praiſes are not to be endur'd, unleſs they be 


ine and hidden. The Truth is, tis ſo hard a 


Thing to Praiſe as one ought, that it is a Rock, 
which they that are wiſe ſhould ſhun. And 
gnce the Poets are ordinarily too laviſh in this 
Kind, they may make Advantage ſometimes 
of this Reflection, to ſave their Reputation, 
that whilſt they pretend to give Honour to 
Particulars, themſelves be not pitied by the 
publick. This is all that can be obſerv*d moſt 
eſential to an epic Poem; and now follows a 
judgment that may be made of thoſe who haye 
writ in this Kind of Poeſie. ; 


XV. 


Homer is the moſt per fect Model of the heroick 
Prefie 5 and he only, faith Ariſtotle, deſerves the 
Name of Poet; tis certain, never Man had a 
more happy Genius. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus 
commends him chiefly for the' Contrivance of 
his Deſign, the Greatneſs and Majeſty of his Ex- 
preſſion, the ſweet and paſſionate Motions of his 


Sntiments. Heſiod, ſaith he, was content to be de- 


lightful,, and to ſpeak well. All the other Greek 
Poets that writ in this Sort of Verſe, have ac- 
quitted themſelves ſo meanly, that they have 
gain'd with Poſterity a Reputation only pro- 
portionable to the Poorneſs of their Genius. 
Ciluthus in his Poem of the of Helen, has 
nothing conſiderable, the Deſegn is ſhallow, the 
Keile cold and flat. The Poem of Tryphiodorus on 
the Taking of Troy, is of a groſs and low Cha- 
racter, as likewiſe the Hiſtory of Leander by 
Muſeus., The Poem of Apollonius Rhodius, on 
the eker of the Argonauts, is of a ſlender 
Character, and has nothing of that 1 
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bf Expreſſion of Homer; the Fable is ill inven, 
ted, and the Lift of the Argonauts in the firs 
Book is flat. Quintus Calaber, who would ys. 
dertake to write the Supplement to the Nliad and 
Ochſſeis, without having the leaſt Sprinkling 
of Homer's eaſie and natural Vein, has nothing 
exact or regular. Nicander is hard, Opin 
dry; and the Poem of Nonnus, not ſo much 
a Poem, as a Romance, or Hiſtory of the Birth 
Adventures, Victories, and Apotheoſis of Ba. 
cus. The Deſign is too vaſt, the Fable il 
wrought, without Art, without Order, with 
out Probability, the Stile is Obſcure: au 
Cumber'd. For the Latins, never any poſſeſs 
all the Graces of Poeſie in ſo eminent a De. 
gree, as Virgil; he has an admirable Taft fir 
what is natural, and exquiſite Judgment for 
the Contrivance, and incomparable Deliraq 
for the Numbers, and Harmony of Yerſificatin 
The Deſign of his Poem, well conſider'd in 
all the Circumſtances, is the moſt judicious, 
and the beſt devis'd that ever was, or ever 
will be. Ovid has Wit, Art, Deſign in his 
Metamorphoſes; but he has Youthſulneſſes that 
could hardly be pardon'd, but for the Y;zaciy 
of his Wit, and a certain-Happineſs of Fancy 
Lucan is great and ſublime, but has bl: 
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Wl Judgment. Scaliger blames his continual Trat- | 
A ſports; for in effect, he is exceſſive in his Di-! 
courſe, where he affects rather to appear a 
Philoſopher, than a Poet. Perronius in his i t. 
Little Poem of the Corruption of Rome, falls into Wil I 
all the Faults that he condemns ; never Man i ®! 
gave more judicious Rules for Poetry, and ha 


never Man obſerv'd them worſe. Sratiuſ b 
as fantaſtical in his Ideas, as in his Expreſſors, 5 
the Greatneſs that appears in his Stile, is more 3 


in the Words than in the Things: His two 
| | Poems 
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poems have nothing in them regular; all is 
% and difproportionable. Sar aliens is 


much more regular; he owes more to his In- 


duſtry than to his Nature: f There ſeems ſo me 
dgment and Conduct in his Deſign, but no- 
thing of Greatneſs and Nobleneſs in his Ex- 
ion; and if one may rely on the younger 
Plims judgment, there is more Art than Wir in 


| his poem ; it is rather the Hiſtory of the Punick- 


War, than a Pom. That of Valerius Flarcus on 
the Argonauts, is incomparably mean; the Fa- 
ble the Contrivance, the Conduct, all there are 
ofa very low Character. Glaudian hath Wit and 
Fancy, but no Taſte for that Delicacy of the 
Numbers, and that Turn of the Verſe, that the 
Skilfal admire in Virgil; he falls -perpetually- 


into the ſame Cadencẽ; for that Cauſe one can 


hardly read him without being wearied; and 
he has no Elevation in any Manner. Auſonius 
and Prudentius had not a Genius ſtrong enough 
to overcome the Groſſneſs of the Age they 
liyd in- 3 band: ian 203 937 # 
= 12131 ed 504.T;7 R 4:5 = 7 8 246 
For the Modern this Judgment may be given. 
In the Ages ſucceeding, when Letters paſs d 
from Tah) into Hfrick, the Arabians, though 
lovers of Poetry, produc'd nothing of Hero- 
ick. That barbarous Air of the Gothe, which 
then was ſpread in Europe over all Arts, did alſo 
mingle with Poetry; as appears by the Works 
of Sdonus, Mamercus, Nemeſianis, and others, 
who writ then after à dry, jejune, and inſipid 
Manner. Some Ages after theſe, Poeſie be- 
gan to flouriſh again in Faly by the Poems of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Bocrare. The Poem of 
Dante, which the Halians of thoſe Days call'd 
4 : Com- 
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a Comedy, paſſes for an eie Poem in the Oyj. 
nion of Cobeluerrs ; hut it is of a ad and v 
has a Strain too profaund, Petrarch tO vaſt, 
Boccace too trivial and familiar, to deſerve the 
Name of hereict Poets; though they haye ttt 
with much Purity in their qwn' Tongue, eſpe. 
ed ſome time after by the Comte of Scandia, 
Aatthien Boyards, Who made the Poem of the 
Loves of Orlando and Angelica; by Oliuioro, who 
writ a Poem on Germany by Pulci in his My. 
ante; by Ariaſto in his War of the A4oors under 
their King Agramante againſt Charlemagne; who 
all ſuffer dq their Wit to be ſquander d on the 
Books of Chivalry and Romances of thoſe Times 
Alrioſto has Iko not what of an ep:ct Poem more | 
than the others, becauſe he had read Hemer and 
Virgil; he is pure, great, ſublime, admirable in 
the 5 his Deſcriptions are Maſter- 
pieces; but he has no judgment at all; his Wit 
ls like the fruitful Ground that together produ- 
ces Flowers and Thiſtles; he ſpeaks well, but 
thinks ill; and though all the Pieces of his po- 
em are pretty, yet the whole Work together 
is nothing worth, for an epick Poem: He had 
not then ſeen the Rules of Ariſtotle; as Ta 
did afterwards, who is hetter than Arif, 
whatever the Academy of Florence ſay. to the 
contrary. For Taſſo is more correct in his De- 
ſign, more regular in the Contrivance of his 
Fable, and more compleat in all the Parts of 
his Poem, than all the other alians; but he 
mingles ſo much Gallantry in it, and Afſeds- 
tion, that he often forgets the Gravity of bis 
- Deſign, and the Dignity of his Character. 
ſpeak not of Cavalier Marino in his Adam; 
it is a very ill Model, though he have as f 
| - 
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and perhaps more Wit than others; yet it is a 
Sort of wild Wit that runs looſe with ſuch 
Eagerneſs after what is pleaſant and glittering, 
throughout his whole Work, that, it ſeems, 
he has not any Reliſh for ſolid Things. Sanna- 
' z4rius and Vida, who were famous much about 
the ſame Time among the 7alian Poets, one for 
his Poem de Virginis, the other for his of 
the Paſſion of our Saviour, made appear a good 
Genus for writing in Latin; for the Purity of 
their Stile is admirable ; but the Contrivance 
of their Fable has no Delicateneſs, their Man- 
ner is in no wiſe proportionable to the Dignitʒ 
of their Subject. Pont anus, Politian, Catdinal 
Sadolet, Paleotti, Strozzz, Cardinal Bembo, and 
many other #al:aris, writ at the ſame time, in 
Latin pure enough, but with a very 3ndifferent 
Wit. Camoens, Who is the only heroick Poet 
of Portigal, regarded only to expreſs the haugh- 
tineſs of his Nation, in his Poem of the Conqueſt 
of the Indies. For he is fierce and faſtuous in his 
Compoſition, but has little Diſcernment, and 
little Conduct. Buchanan, who is a Scotch 
| Poet, has a Character compos'd of many Cha- 
| rafters; his Wit is eaſie, delicate, natural, 
but not great or lofty. Huge Grotius, and Da- 
iel Heinſius, both Hollanders, have writ nobly 
| enough in Latin Verſe; but the great Learn- 
ing wherewith they were fraught, hinder'd 
them from thinking Things in that delicate 
Manner, which makes the Beauty. For the 
French Poets who have writ in heroick Verſe, 
Dubartas and Ronſard, had all the Genius their 
Age was capable of; but the French Poets 
being ignorant, they both affe&ed to appear 
learned, to diſtinguiſh them from the Com- 
mon; and-corrupted their Wit, by an Imita- 
tion of the Greek Poets ill underſtood : They 
f 9 FEET 5 
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| were not skilful enough to place the fublime 


Manner of the heroick Verſe in Things, rather 


than in Words; nor were ſo happy to appre- 


hend, that the , French Tongue is not capable 
of thoſe compounded Words, which they made 


after the Example of the Greet, and with 


which they ſtuffed. their Poems ; and it u 


by this indiſcreet Affectation to imitate the 


-4 Ancients, that both became barbaròus; but 


7 


| beſides, that the Contrivance of the Fable of 


Ronſard in his Franciad is not natural, the Sort 
of Verſe he took, is not enough majeſtick for 
an heroick Poem. I ſpeak not of other Poem; 


whoſe Authors are living, they have perhaps, 


their Deſert; but Time muſt make Proof. No, 
let us ſee what Reflections may be made on 


dramatic Poeſie, which Ariſtotle divides into 
Tragedy and Comedy. LE oo pA 


XV, in 4 


Tragedy, of all Parts of Poeſie, is that which 
Ariſtotle has moſt diſcuſs'd ; and where he a- 
pears moſt exact. He alledges that Tragedy ist 

ublic Lecture, without compariſon more in- 
ſtructive than Philoſaphy; becauſe it teaches the 
Mind by the Senſe, and reQifies the Paſſions by 
the Paſſions themſelves, calming by their emo- 
tion, the Froubles they excite inthe Heart. The 


Philoſopher had obſerv'd two important Faults 


in Man to be regulated, Pride and Hardneſs 


of Heart, and he found, for both Vices, a Cure 
in Tragedy. For it makes Man modeſt; by 


graces to which the moſt important Perſons 


repreſenting the great Maſters of the Earth hun- 


bled; and it makes him tender and merciful, 


by ſhewing him on the Theatre the ſtrange 
Accidents of Life, and the unforeſeen Dil 


ale 
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are ſubject. But becauſe Man is naturally ti: 
morous and compaſſianate, he may fall into an- 
other Extreme, to be either too fearful, or too 
full of Pity; the too much Fear may ſhake the 
Conſtancy of Mind, and the too great Com- 
on may enfeeble the Equity. Tis the Bu- 
Freſsof Tragedy to regulate theſe two Weak- 
neſſes; it prepares and arms him againſt Diſ-. ' 
graces, by ſhewing them ſo frequent in the 
moſt conſiderable Perſons; and he ſhall ceaſe 
to fear ordinary Accidents, when he ſees ſuch 
extraordinary happen to the higheſt Part of 
of Mankind. But as the End of Tragedy is to 
teach Men not to fear too weakly the com- 
mon Misfortunes, and manage their Fear; it 
makes account alſo to teach them to ſpare 
their Compaſſion, for Objects that deſerve it 
not. For there is Injuſtice in being mov id at the 
Afflictions of thoſe who deſerve to be miſera- 
ble. One may ſee, without Pity, Chtemneſtra 
ſlain by her Son Oreſtes in Eſchylus, becauſe ſhe 
had cut the Throat of Agamemnon her Hus- 
band; and one cannot ſee Hippolytus die by the 
Plot of his Step- mother Phædra in Euripides, 
without Compaſſion; becauſe he died not but 
for being chaſte and vertuous: This to me 
ſeems, in ſhort, the Deſign of Tragedy, ac- 
cording to the Syſtem of Ariſtotle, which to me 
appears admirable, but which has not been ex- 
plain'd as it ought by his Interpreters; they 
ha ye not, it may ſeem, ſufficiently underſtood 
the Myſtery, to unfold it well. 
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But if is not enough, that Tragedy be fur. 
ſu'd with all the moſt moving and terrible 
Adventures, that Hiſtory can afford, to' ſtir 
in the Hearf thoſe Motions it pretends, to the 
End, it may cure the Mind of thoſe vain Feat 


that may annoy it, and thoſe" childiſh Com. 


ſions that may ſoften it. *Tis alſo neceſſi. 
ry, ſays the Philoſopher, that every Poet em. 
ploy theſe great Objects of Terror and Pity ay 
the two moſt powerful Springs in Art, to pro- 
duce that Pleaſure, which Tragedy may yield. 
And this Pleaſure which is properly of the 
Mind, conſiſts in the Agitation of the Soul 
moy'd by the Paſſions. Tragedy cannot be 
delightful to the Spectator, unleſs he become 


_ ſenſible to all that is repreſented ; he muſt 


enter into all the different Thoughts of the 
Actors; Intereſt: himſelf in the Adventures; 
fear, hope, afflict himſelf, and rejoyce with 
them. The Theatre is dull and langnid, 
when it ceaſes to produce theſe Motions in 
the Soul of thoſe that ſtand by. But as of 
all Paſſions Fear and Pity are thoſe that make 
the ſtrongeſt Impreſſions on the Heart of 
Man, by the natural Diſpoſition he has of 


being afraid, and of being mollify d; Arifotle 


has choſen theſe amongſt the reſt,” to move 
more powerfully the Soul, by. the tender 
Sentiments they cauſe, when the Heart ad- 
mits, and is pierced by them. In effect, when 
the Soul is ſhaken, by Motions ſo natural 
and ſo humane, all the Impreſſions it feels 
becomes delightful; its Trouble pleaſes, and 
the Emotion it finds, is a Kind of Charm to 
it, which does caſt it into a ſweet — 7 
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Sund Methativn and which infofblyidoes-in- | 


gage it in all the Intereſts chat are managed on 

the Theatre. Tis then that the Heart yields it 
that all Images ſtrike it, that it eſpouſes the 
gentiments of all thoſe that ſpeak, and becomes 


| ſuſceptible of all the Paſſions that are preſent- 


ed, becauſe tis mow'd. And in this Agitation 
conſiſts all the Pleaſure that one is capable to 
receive from Tragedy; for the Spirit of Man 
does pleaſe it ſelf with the different Situations, 


Paſſions that are repreſented. 
as e 


It is by this admirable Su, that the Oedi- 
pus of Syphorles (of which Ariſtotie ſpeaks con- 
tinually, as of the moſt perfect Model of 4 Tra- 
gedy) wrought ſuch great Effects on the People 
of Athen, when it was repreſented. The 
Truth is, all is terrible in that Piece, and all 
there is moying. See the Subject. The Plagne 
deſtreying Thebes, Oedipus the King, concerned 
at the Loſs of his Subjects, cauſes the Oracle to 
| be conſulted,” for a Remedy. The Oracle ordains 
him to revenge the Aſſaſſinat committed on the Per- 
fon of bis Predeoeſſor King Laius. Oedipus rages 
in horrible Imprecations ag ainſt the Author of The 
Crime, without knowing him; he himſelf makes a 
ſtrict Search to diſcover him; he-queſtions'Creon, 


caus d by the different Objects, and the various 


Tireſias, Jocaſta, and a Man of Corinth for 
Intelligence; and it appear'd by the Account that 


thu Prince received, that he himſelf commited the 
Murder he would puniſh. The Mind of the Specta- 
tors are in a perpetual Suſpenſe; all the Words 
of Tireſias, Focaſta,, and the Corinthian, as they 
give Light to the Difcovery, cauſe Terrors 
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and Sowpaktion' ; and dleartit by little and little, 
Oedipus finding} it to he himſelf that was Au- 
— — aſſinat, by Evidence of the Teſti. 
mome ti at the ſame Time underſtood that Laus 
hom che hadi ſlain; was his Father g land that 
3 whom; he had married, is his Mother, 
which he knew not kill then ; becauſe; he had 
from his Infancy; been brought up in the 
Court of the King of Crintb. This, Diſco- 
very is like a Thuoderedlap that oblig d hin 
to abandon himſelf to all the Deſpair that 
his Conſcience infpir'd ; he tears out hath bit 
Eyes, to puniſh himſelf” the more cruelly with 
his own Hands. But this Giminal whom all 
the World abhors, before he is known, by 
a Return of Pity and Tenderneſs, becomes an 
Object of Compaſſion to all the! Aſſembly; 
now he is bemoan'd, who a Moment before 
paſs d for execrable; and they melt at tbe 
Misfortunes of the perſon they had in Hor. 
ror; and excuſe the moſt abominable of all 
Crimes, becauſe the Author is an Tanocept 
-ur;fortunate, and fell into this Crime, that was 
foretold him, notwithſtanding alſithe Precau- 
tions he had taken to avoid it; and What is 
moſt ſtrange, is, that all the Steps he made 
to carry him from the Murder, brought him 
to commit it. Finally, this Flux and Reflux 
of Indignation, and of pity, this Revolution 
of Horror and of Tenderneſs, has ſuch a 
wonderful Effect on the Minds of the Au- 
dience; all in this Piece moves with an Air 
0 delicate and / Paſſionate, all is unraveld 
with ſo much Art, the Suſpenſions muse 
with ſo much Probability ; there is. made ſuch 
an univerſal Emotion of the Soul, by the 
Surpriſes, Aſtoniſhments, Admirations ; the 
ſole Incident that is n in all che Pr 
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is ſo natural, and all tends ſo in a direct Line 
to the Diſcovery and Cataſtrophe; that it may 
not only be ſaid, That never Subject has bee 


— 
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= 


2 4 


better deviſed than this, but that never can be 
invented a better for Tragedy. And thus alſo 


wo 


much boaſted of in Athenat, and an Epiſode 
whereof Ale ander ſung in the laſt Banquet of 
his Life) wrought thoſe; wonderful Effects in 
the City of Abdera, when it was acted there 
by Archel aus, under the Rage of Iyſim ac hus. 
The two Parts of Ferſeus and Andromeda, the 
Misfortunes of this Princeſs ex posꝰd to the Sea- 
Monſter, and all that mov d Terror and Pity in 
this Repreſentation, made ſo ſtrong and vio- 
ent Impreſſion on the People, That they depart- 
ed, faith Lucian, from the Theatre, poſſeſs d (as it 
vert) with the Speltacle, and this became a publick, 
Malady, where with the Imag inations of. the Spekt a- 
urs were ſeix d. Something of a groſſer Stroke 
of this Sort of Impreſſion made by Tragedy, has 
even happen'd in our Days. When Aondury 
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Reflection on what they had ſeen, and ſtruck 
wich great Pleaſure at the ſame time. Theſe 


and all that is marvellous in dramatick . Poems, 
eſults principally from what there is of Py 
and Terror in the Objects repreſente. 
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Medern Tragedy turns on other Principles; 
tie Genius of our (the French) Nation is not 
trong enough to ſuſtain an Action on the 
Treatre, by moving only Terror and Pity. Theſe 


but 
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i vs that, the, Andromeda ot Euripides. (% 


ated the Marianine of Triſtan, the People ne- 
yer went away but ſad and penſive, making 


are the two great Springs of the Greek Tragedy, 


"eMachines that will not play as they ought, 
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+ bit by great Thoughrrand noble Eg 
| which we are notindeed altogether foray 
as the Greeks. Perhaps our Nation which is ty 


- fturally gallaut, has been obligd; by the Newt 
11 Gar character, to frame, for our ſelyen 1 
5 The Greets, who were popular Eſtates, and why 
Hauated Momarchy, took delight in their ett acles 
5 to ſee Kings humbled, and high Fortunes af 
Es down, becauſe theExaltation griev'd them. The 
Englifh,our Neighbours, love Blood in their Sporty 
by the Quality of their Temperament: Thek 
are Iſlanders, ſeparated from the rel of Men; 

we are more humane. Galiantry moreover 
with our Manners, and our Poets believ'd that 
they could not fucceed well on the Theatre, bit 
| by ſweet and tender Semtiments ; in Which, yer. 
Haps, they had fome Reafon : For, in effect, the 
Paſſions repreſented, become deform d andinf- 
pid, unleſs they are founded on Sentimem col 
; formable to thoſe of the Spectator. Tis this that 
obliges our Poets to ſtand up fo ftrongly for 
he Priviledge of Gallantry on the Theatre, and 
to bend all their Subjects to Love and Tena 
the rather, to pleaſe the Women, who hare 
made themſelves Judgesof thefe Dzvertsſement, 
aud uſurped the Right to paſs Sentence. And 
fome beſides have fuffer d themſelves to be pm 
poſſeſs d, and led by the Spariards, who matt 
all their Cavaliers amorous. Tis by them tin 
Tragedy began to degenerate; and we by littk 
and little accuſtom'd to fee Heroes on the The 
tre, ſmitten with another Love than that . 
Slory; and that by degrees all the great Muire 
of Antiquity have loſt their Characters in ug 
Hands. Tis likewife perhaps by this Gajẽi1Au 
that our Age would deviſe a Colour to excuſe 
the Feebleneſs of our Wit; not being 45 þ fry 
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ai always the ſome Action by the Great- 


for [ am not hardy enough to declare my fel? 
apainſt the Publick ; tis to degrade Tragedy 
from that Majeſty whieh is proper to'it, to min- 
ole in it Love, which is of a Character ahyays 


ww oc. 2 24” 54 CD. on 1 


which Tragedy makes Profeſſion. Hence it pro- 
ceeds that theſe Travedies mixed with Gallays 
rien, never make fuch admirable Impreſſions 
lon the Spirit, as did thoſe of Sophorles and Eu- 
ripides; for all the Bowels were moved by the 
great Objects of Terror and Pity which they pro- 
poſed. *Tis likewiſe for this, that the Repu- 
tation of our modern Tragedies ſo foon decays, 
and they yield bat finall Delight at two Years 
End; whereas the Greek pleaſe yet to thoſe 
that have à good Taſte, after two thouſand 
Tears; becauſe what is not grave and ſerious 
on the Theatre, though it give Delight at pre- 
ent, after a ſhort Time grows diſtaſtefut and 


for great Thoughts and great Figures in Tra- 
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xerceived this, did not inter weave their G4. 


n and Love, ſave in Comedy. For Love is 
Aera Character that always degenerates from 
bat beroick Air, of which Tragedy muſt ne- 
Eier diveſt it ſelf. And nothing to me ſhews 
ng mean and ſenſeleſs, as for one to amuſe him- 
e elf with whining about frivolous Nindneſſes, 
ben he may be admirable by great and noble 
0 


U honghts, and ſublime Expreſſions. But I dare not 


22 * 


0 oppoſe my ſelf of my own Head againſt a 
ſige ſo eſtabliſhed. I muſt be content mo- 
leſtly to propoſe my Doubts, and that may 
frve to exerciſe the u, in an Age that only 
; | | wants 


3 = 


S 


fete, and little foitable to that Gravity of. 


unpleaſant 5 and becanſe, what is not proper 


reſume ſo far on my on Capacity and Credit, 


refs of Words and Thoughts. However it be, 


yedy cannot ſupport it ſelf. The Ancient who 


212 REFLECTIONS Vol 
4 wants 24atrer.| But to end this Neffen ul 
a Touch of Griſtianiſm, Iam per wadled, that 
the Innocence of the Theatre might be better 
preſerv'd, according to the Idea of the ancien 
Tragedy, becauſe the nem is become tov eff. 
minate by the Softneſs of latter Ages; and the 
Prince de Conty, who ſignalig d his Zeal apainf 
the modern Tragedy, by his Treatiſe on that 
Subject, would, without doubt, have allong 
the Ancient, becauſe that has nothing that my 
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The other Faults of modern Tragedy; are or 
dinarily that either the Subject which are cho. 
ſen are mean and frivolous; or the Fable i 
not well wrought, and the Contrivance not te. 
gular; or that they are too much croudel 
with Epiſodes 3 or that the Characters are nit 
preſervd and ſuſtain'd; or that the Iacidem 
are not well prepar'd ; or that the Machines am 
forced; or that, what is admirable, fails in the 
Probability, or the Probability is too plain ani 
flat; or that the Surprixes are ill manag d, tis 
Knots ill tied, the looſing them not natural, tis 
Cataſtrophe*s precipitated, the Thoughts Without 
Elevation, the Expreſſions without Majeſty, tie 
Figures without Grace, the Paſſions without & 
tour, the Diſcourſe without Life, the Narratim 
cold, the Words low, the Language impropth 
and all the Beauties falſe. They ſpeak. od 
enough to the Heart of the Audience, which 
the only Art of the Theatre, where nothing 
can be delightful but that which moves tit 
Affections, and which makes Impreſſion 0 
the Soul; little known is that Rherorict ic 
can lay open the Paſſions by all the b 
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vol II. on Adiſtotle's Fueſie. 
-rees of their Birth, and of their Progreſs; 
nor are thoſe Morals at all in Uſe, which are 
proper to mingle theſe different Intereſts, thoſe 


Reaſom that. deſtroy each other, to ground 
the Iurertitudes and Irreſolutions, and to ani- 
mate the Theatre. For the Theatre being eſ- 


be idle, but all in Agitation, by the Thwarting 
that follows from the Intrigue, Likewiſe there 


ought to appear no Actor, that carries not ſome 
Deſign: in his Head, either to croſs the De- 


| [entially deſtined for Action, nothing ought to 


ſigns of others, or to ſupport his own ; all 


9 \ 


oppoſite Glanges, thoſe claſhing Aſaxims, thoſe 


of Paſſions that are founded on the different 
Inereſt that ariſe; or by the Embroilment 


ought. to be in Trouble, and no Calm to ap- 
bar, till the Action be ended by the Cataſtro- 
7. Nor finally, is it well underſtood that it 
s pot the admirable Intrigue, the ſurpriſing and 
+ WT wonderful Events, the extraordinary Jucidents 
that make the Beauty of a Tragedy; it is the Diſ- 
o WY cor ſes when they are natural and paſſionate. 
„ S7hocles was not more: ſucceſsful than Euripides 
oa the Theatre at Athens, but by the Diſcourſe; 
tough the Tragedies of Euripides have more of 
Aion, of Morality, of wonderful Incidents, 
than thoſe of Sophocles. It is by theſe Faults, 
more or 21s great, that Tragedy in theſe Days 
bas ſo litt. e Effect on the Mind; that we no 
longer feel thoſe agreeable Trances/ that make 
be Pleaſure of the Soul, nor-find thoſe Suſpen- 
, thoſe Raviſhments, thoſe | Surpriſes, thoſe 


Aumirations, that the ancient Tragedy caus'd, be- 


whilſt they pleas'd. the Sectators, and made 


ſtry of the Paſſions, In theſe Days Men go 
e „ 


thoſe great 8 on the Soul, by the Mi- 


caſe the Modern have nothing of thoſe aſto- 
mſhing and terrible Object, that affrighted, 


2 REFLECTIONS vali 


T- 5 from the Theatre as little mov d as when th a 
went in, and carry their Heart along vi 

| them, 7 as they brought it; * - 
5 e and our grau 
Tragedies are (to 2 N no motel -; 
NNN . 


ft is tat bit the 8 had likewife as 
Faults. ” E ſchylus had ſcatce any Principle 
Mamers, and for the Decencies; his Fable: n 
too ſimple, the Contrivance wretched, the E 
preſſion obſcure and: btunder'd ; ſcarce ought 
ca be underſtood of his Tragedy of Aran 
2 But ere he you that 85 Secret 
the Theatre is to m he b 
Lowe all hi Art on e e 
regard to the Thoughts. Quintilian ſays, That 
is Sublime and Lofty to Extravagance : In _ 
he never . in cold Bleed and 
moſt indifferent Things i in a er = — go 
wiſe in the Images that he — the Colon 
are too glaring, and the Strokes too gtols, Hs 
who writes his Life, relates that in * of the 
Chorus's of his Tragedy of the Eumenides, heſ 
horribly frighted the Audience, that the Fe 
&acle made the Children ſwoon, and the Won 
with Child ſuffer Abortion. Finally, his F 
thuſcaſm, it ſeems, never left him, he is ſoc 
alted, and fo little natural. Sophocles i is too el 
borate in his Dsſcourſe, his Art is not enough 
hidden in ſome of his Pieces, it lies too opt 
and near the Day; he ſometimes becomes 0 
ſcare, by his too great AfeBation to be Sullim 
and the Noblenef; of his Expreſſion is in juriom i 


the Ny" ; his Plots are not all ſo happl) 
gore 


vl I en Ariſtorle o Foeſte- 
ncavelled, as that of the Odins. The Diſco- 
— the Ljar Anſwers not to the Intrigur; 
de Author ought not to haye ended a Spectacle 
F that Terror and Pity, with a dull and fri- 
-olous Conteſt about the Sepulture of har, 


Tho then had flain himſelf. And in the 


Wicce that Machine of Ainerua is too 19 


Sr 


2 


ho caſts an Enchantment over the Eyes 


har, to fave Ulyſſes, whom Aar would have 


Lid if he had Known him. Oedipus ought not 


o have been ignorant of the Aſaſſinat of the 
King of Thebes 3 the Ignorance he is in of the 
further, which makes all the Beauty of the In- 
ue, is not probable. Euripides is not exact 
in the Contrivance of his Fables ; his Charatters 
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want. Variety, he falls often into the ſame 


Mroughts on the ſame Adventures; he is not 
enough a religiaus Obſerver of Decencies; and 
by a too great Afect ation to be Moral and Sen- 
tertiows, he is not ſo Ardent and Paſſionate as he 
onght to be; for this Reaſon he goes not to the 
Heart, ſo much as Sophocles ; there are Precipi- 
tations in the Preparation of his Incidents, as in 
the Suppliants, where Theſeus levies an Army, 
marches from Athens to Thebes, and returns on 
the ſame Day. The Diſcoveries of his Plots are 
nothing natural, theſe are perpetual Machines ; 
Dans makes the Diſcovery in the Tragedy of 
Hipolytus 5, Minerva that of the Iphigenia in Tau- 
rice; Thetis that of Andromache ; Caſtor and Pol- 


lux that of Helena, and that of Electra; and fo 


ofothers. After all, as theſe three Authors are 
the fitſt Models of Tragedy, they are great in 
their Deſigns, judicious in their Fables, paſſionate 
in their Expreſſions ; throughout in their Works 
predominates a Genius, Nature, and good Senſe. 
And though they are guilty of their Faults, yet 
t may be aid, That all which is of them is 


Ori- 
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Original, The latter Greeks,” whereof Böen 

| ſpeaks, as Lycophron, Soſitheus, and the others 

. that flouriſ'd under King Prolemy Pbiladihb 
and the firſt 'Lati#s, as Livius Anroc 
cis Pacuvine, who apply d themſelves 0 
gedy, had not any Succeſs in that Way. Thy 

| Romans, fot ſome Time, took Delight in Cn 
But fo ſoon as the polite Learning was à It 
eſtabliſh'd at Rome, moſt Part of the great My | 
_employ'd themſelves in writing Tyagedien C 
tullus made one Tragedy of Alemeon, oſt of 
which Cicero cites ſome Verſes in his Lucuſa 
Gracchus made Thyeſtes,whereof Cenſorinus mass 
mention; Ce/ar made Adraſtus, whereof fen 
| ſpeaks; Rutilius made Aſtyanax, of wich u. 
gentius ſpeaks; Mecæna made Octavia, whith 
Priſcian mentions; Ovid made Medea, of which 
Ouintilian gives ſome Account; and ſeeing that 

_ theſe Tragedies are loſt, no judgment can he 
made of them, but by the Merit of their Aw; 
thors. But the Eſteem theſe great Mei hid 
for this Sort of Poem then in a Time when 
good Senſe ſo much ſway'd, may ſufficiently js 
ſtify Cardinal Richelieu, who was fo infinitely 
affected with it; and he little authorizes the 
Ignorance at Court in theſe Things, which is fe 
much the Mode at this Day. The only Trape- 
dies that remain of the 'Zarins, are thoſe of 
Seneca, who ſpeaks always well, but neter 
ſpeaks naturally; his Verſe are pompous, ni 
Thoughts lofty, becauſe he would dazzle; but 
the Contrivance of his Fables are of no great 
Character. This Author pleaſes himſelf too 
much in giving his 7dea's, inſtead of ve, O. 
jects; and he repreſents not always very regi. 
larly, what is to be repreſented: But it is not 
only in the Compoſition of Tragedy that the 
Greeks have excelled the Romans; it is alſo is 


qa my tc a cc. 


the 


eater Thoughts than their Conquerors; and Plu- 
| *archaſſures us, That the Athenians have been 
at greater Expences in the Repreſentation of 
their Tragedies, and 1n the Rewards they pro- 


in all the Wars that ever they undertook for 
the Defence of their Republick; and they beliey'd 


4. - 

ioſpire the People with Thoughts conformable 
0 to the Good of their Eſtates. | 
” ME EE 71 of 
* 1 L s „„ V ä 
" The following Ages became ſucceſſively fa 
ch groſs one after another, that they could pro- 
at WF duce nothing in this Kind of Poeſie worthy of 


any Reflection. The Italians and Spaniards of 
latter Ages, had their Vit too much corrupted 
with Romances, to ſuſtain the Greatneſs of the 
Character of Tragedy: Notwithſtanding Tri(ins 


ell 

„ WF would make his Sophonisba, and Taſſo his Toriſ- 
undo, after the Pattern of the Tragediet of So- 
he phocles;, but they could not reach that Character. 
0 The Fephthes, and Baptiſtes of Buchanan, con- 
*. WY f2in little conſiderable, except the Purity of 
05 dile in which theſe Tragedies are written. The 
er Sedeci of Malapertus, the Criſpus of Stephonius, 
his the Joſephine of Grotius, the Herod of Heinſius, 
but and the other Tyagedies of the learned Men of 
eat the laſt Age, have almoſt all of them a Contri- 


vance too ſimple z the Incidents are cold, the 
U.  Nerrations tedious, the Paſſions forc'd, the Stile 
gu- conſtrain d. The Tragedies of Garnier, Rotrou, 
not WI Srre, and others of that Time, are yet of a far 
the WW meaner Character. The Engliſh have more of 
neus for Tragedy than other People, 

went Q 


| the Mapnificence of the Theatre, theſe People, 
however — they have been, have had 


gd to thoſe Poets that ſucceeded well, than 


not this Expence unprofitable, ſince it was to 
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buy the Spirit of their Nation which delights 

in Cruelty, as alſo by the Character of their 
Language which is proper for great Expreſ- 
ſions. But the French, who have apply'd them. 
ſelves to Tragedy more than any others, have 
likewiſe writ with more Succeſs; and this Suc. 
ceſs does ſtrongly authorize the Uſe, as may 

+ of be ſeen by ſo many great Men amongſt us, who 
| daily fignalize themſelves on the Theatre. But 
the Whimſy of theſe Opera's of Muſicſ, w herewith 
the Publick are infatuated, will, perhaps, be 
capable to diſcourage them, if they be regard- 
ed. It remains to ſpeak of Comedy, that, of x 
Lecture of Vertue which it is eſſentially, is become, 
by the Licentiouſneſs of theſe latter Times, a 
School of Debauchery; tis only to re-eſtabliſh it 
in its natural Eſtate, as it ought to be, accord- 
ing to Ariſtotle, that I pretend to ſpeak. The 
reſt I leave to the Zeal of the Preachers, who 
are a little ſlack on this Subj eck. 


Some pretend that Ariſtotle, who has ſcarce 
ſaid any Thing of Comedy, has ſaid all, making 
a Remark, that the Ridiculous is to he handed 
nn the ſame Manner as he has diſcourſed of 
the Grave and Serious, by the Rule of Propor- 
tion, that muſt be obſer vd betwixt Comedy and 
Tragedy. That is to ſay, there muſt be ob- 
ferv'd in the Gmedy, as well as in Tragedy; the 
Decencies of Places, of Times, of Perſons ;; that 
there muſt be employ'd all the Colours, which 
aught to be the Seeds and the Principles ol 
the Decency ; that the Preparations of the I 
cidents ought: to be conducted in ſuch Sort, that WM © 
they ſerve not to render the Events cold, by 
taking from them what they may have of Ad- © 


vantage 
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vantage and Grace, by the Surprize: For it is 
of importance to conſider, that to prepare an 
Incident well, is not altogether to ſay Things 
that may diſcover; but it is to ſay ſo much on- 
ly as may. give Place to the Audience to Di- 
vine; which alſo ought to be ſparingly done. 
For the Pleaſure of the Spectators is to expect 
always ſomething, that may ſurprixe, and that 
is contrary to their Prejudgments. And nothing 
ought to be predominant. on the Theatre fo 
much as the Wen ion, becauſe the chief De- 


= 


light to be receiv'd there, is the Surprise. 
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Comedy is an Image of common. Life ; its End 
is to ſhew, on the Stage, the Faults of Particu- 
lars, in order to amend the Faults of the Pub- | 
| lick, and to correct the People through a Fear 
of being, render'd ridiculous. So that which 
is moſt proper to excite Laughter, is that 
which is moſt eſſential to Comedy. One may 
be ridiculous in Words, or ridiculous in Things 
There is an honeſt. Laughter, and a buffoon ON 
Laughter. *Tis merely a Gift of Nature to 
make every Thing ridiculous. For all the 
Actions of human Life have their fair and 
nrovg Side, their ſerious and ridiculous. But Ari- 
falle, who gives Precepts to make Men weep, 
leaves none to make them laugh. This proceeds 
purely from the Genius; Art and Method have 
ittle to do with it; *tis the Work of Nature 
done. The Saniards have a Genias to diſcern 
the Ridiculous of Things much better than the 
French, and the Tralians, who are naturally 
Cmedians, expreſs it better; their Tongue is- 
more proper for it, by a drolling Tone peculiar 
to them, The French may be capable of it, 
Q 2 when 
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when their Language has attain'd its Perfe. WW 
ction. Finally, that pleaſant Turn, that Gaz; 
which can ſuſtain the Delicacy of his Charz- 
_ Rer, without falling into C/aneſs,” nor into 
' Buffoonry;, that fine Raillery, which is the Home- 
of Wit, is the Talent which Comedy demands: 
but it muſt always be obſery'd, that the true 
Ridiculous of Art, for the Entertainment on the 
Theatre, ought to be no other but the Copy of 
the Ridiculous that is found in Nature. Comedy 
is as it ſhould be, when the Spectator believes 
Himſelf really in the Company of ſuch Perſon 
as he has repreſented, and takes himſelf to be 
in a Family whilft he is at the Theatre; and 
that he there ſees nothing but what he ſees in 
the World. For Comedy is worth nothing atall, 
unleſs he know, and can compare the Mane; 
that are exhibited on the Stage, with thoſe of 
ſuch Perſons as he has Converſation withal, 
* *Twas by this that Menander had ſo great Suc- 
ceſs amongſt the Grecians ; and the Romans 
thought themſelves in Converſation, whilſt they 

ſat beholding the Comedies of Terence; for 
they perceiv'd nothing but what they had been 
accuſtom'd to find in ordinary Companies, 
*Tis the great Art of Comedy, to keep cloſe to 
Nature, and never leave it; to have common 
Thoughts and Expreſſions fitted to the Capi 
city of all the World. For it is moſt certainly 
true, That the moſt groſs Strokes of Nature, 
whatever they be, pleaſe always more than the 
moſt delicate, that are not natural; neverthe- 
leſs baſe and vulgar Terms are not to be per- 
- mitted on the Theatre, unleſs ſupported by ſome 
Kind of Wit. The Proverbs and wiſe Sayings of 
the People ought not to be ſuffer'd, unleſs they 
have ſome pleaſant Meaning, and unleſs they 
are natural. This is the moſt general * 
3 5 5 Þ + 
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ple of Comedy; by which, whatever is repre- 


ſented, cannot fail to-pleaſe; but without it, 
nothing. Tis only by adhering to Nature, 


21 


that the Probability can be maintain'd, which 


is the. Sole infallible Guide that may be fol- 
lowed on the Theatre. Without Probability all is 
lame and faulty, with it all goes well : None 


can run aſtray who follow it; and the moſt. 


ordinary Faults of Comedy happen from thence, 
that the Decencies are not well obſery'd, nor 
the Incidents enough prepar'd. *Tis likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary to take heed that the Colours employ'd 
to prepare the Incidents, be not too groſs, to 
leave to the Spectator the Pleaſure of finding 
out himſelf what they ſignify. But the moſt 
ordinary Weakneſs of our Comedies is the unra- 
velling ; ſcarce ever any ſucceed well in that, 
by the Difficulty there is in untying happily 
that Knot which had been tied. It is eaſie to 


wind up an Intrigue, tis only the Work of 


Fancy; but the anrævelling is the pure and per- 


| fet Work of the Judgment. *Tis this that makes 


the Succeſs difficult, and if one would there- 
on make a little Reflection, he might find that 


the moſt univerſal Fault of Comedy, is, that 
the Cataſtrophe of it is not natural. It reſts to 


examine, Whether in Comedy the Images may 


be drawn greater than the Natural, the more 


to move the Minds of the Spetators by more 


| ſhining Portraits, and by ſtronger Impreſſions ? 


Thatis to ſay, Whether a Poet may make a 
Miſer more covetous, a moroſe Man more mo- 
roſe and troubleſome than the Original ? To 
which I anſwer, That Plautus, who ſtudied to 
pleaſe the common People, made them ſo; but 
Terence, who would pleaſe the better Sort, con- 
find himſelf within the Bounds of Nature, 
and he repreſented Vices without making them 

h C 
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| either better or worſe. Notwithſtanding theſe 
extravagant Characters, ſuch as the Citizen turn 
Gentleman, and the Sick in Imagination of Molicy, 
fail'd not of Succeſs a little while ago at Coy 
where. all the Taftes are fo delicate; but al 
Things there are well receiv'd, even to the Di- 
vertiſements of the Provinces, if they haye 
any Air of Plaiſanterie; for there they loye 
to laugh rather than to admire. Theſe are 
the moſt important Rules of Comedy. Nom 
ſee thoſe who have been famous for this Kind 
of Writing. 85 3 


The Principal amongſt the Greeks, are Ai. 
ſtophanes and Menander; the Chief amongſt the 
Latins, are Plautus and Terence. Ariſtophanes is 
not exact in the Contrivance of his Fables; 
his Fictions are not very probable ; he mocks 
Perſons too groſly, and too openly. Socrates, 
whom he Plays upon fo eagerly in his Come: 
dies, had a more delicate Air of Raillery than 
he; but was not ſo Shameleſs. It is true, 4; 
ſtephanes writ during the Diſorder and Licenti- 
ouſneſs of the old Comedy, and that he un- 
derſtood the Humour of the Athenian People, 
who were eaſily diſguſted with the Merit of 
extraordinary Perſons, whom he ſet his Wit 
to abuſe, that he might pleaſe that People, 
After all, he. often is no otherwiſe pleaſant 
than by his Buffoonry. That Ragouſt composd 
of ſeventy ſix Syllables in the Ill Scene of his 
Comedy the Eecleſtaſouſai, would not go dow! 
with us in our Age. His Language is often 
obſcure, blunder d, low, trivial, and bis 
frequent Jingling upon Words, his Contradi- 
jons of oppolite Terms each to _ ** 


| 
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is ugly; and his Wittzciſms, often, when near 
examin'd, prove falſe. Menander is pleaſant 
in a more commendable Manner ; his Stile is 


pure, neat, ſhining, natural ; he perſwades like 
bh Dae, and inſtructs like a Philoſopher. 
And if one may ground a true judgment on 


the Fragments that remain of this Author, one 


may find that he made very pleaſant Images 


of the civil Liſe; that he makes Men ſpeak 
according to their Character; that one may 


find himfelf in the Portraits he made of Man- 
ners, becauſe he keeps cloſe to Nature, and 


enters into the Thoughts of the Perſons he 


makes to ſpeak; Finally, Plutarch, in the 


Compariſon he has made of theſe: two Au- 


thors, ſays, That the Muſe of Ariſtophanes is 


like an impudent, and that of Menander reſembles 
a vertuous Woman, For the two Latin comick 
Poets, Plautus is ingenious in his Deſigns, hap- 
py in his Imaginations, fruitful in his Inven- 
tions; yet there are ſome inſipid Jeſts that 
eſcape from him in the Taſte of Horace; and 
his good Sayings that make the People laugh, 
make ſometimes the honeſter Sort to pity him : 
tis true, he ſays the beſt Things in the World, 
and yet very often he ſays the moſt wretched ; 
this a Man is ſubje& to, when he endeavours 
to be too witty $3 he will make laughter by 


extravagant Expreſſions and Hyperboles, when he 
cannot be ſucceſsful to make it by Things. 


Plautus is not altogether ſo regular in the Con- 
trivance of his Pieces, nor in the Diſtribution of 
the Acts; but he is more ſimple in his Subjects 


for the Fables of Terence are ordinarily com- - 


pounded, as is ſeen in the Andria which con- 
tains two Loves. This is what was objected 


24 : 10 
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Hotchpotch of his Sie, of Tragick and Comick, 
of Serious and Bifoon, of Grave and Fumiliar, 
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. to Terence, that he made one Latin Comedy of 
| two Greek, the more to animate. his. Thearr,, 
But then the Plots are more naturally unrayel. 
led than thoſe of Plautus; as thoſe of Plaun 
are more natural than thoſe of Ariſtophanes, 
And though Ceſar call Terence a diminuting 
Menander, becauſe he only had the Sweetnek 
| and the Smoothneſs, but had not the Force 
0. and Vigour ; yet he has writ in a Manner ſo 
natural, and fo judicious, that of a Copy, as 
he was, he is become an Original; for never 
Man had fo clear an Inſight into Nature. 
ſhall ſpeak nothing of Lucilius, of whom no- 
thing now is left but Fragments. All we know of 
him, is what Varro relates, that he was happy 
in the Subjects that he choſe; but never per- 
ſon had a better Genius for Comedy, than the 
Spaniard Lope de Vega; he had copious Wit 
join'd with great Advantages of Nature, and 
an admirable Facility ; for he has comp 
more than Three hundred Comedies; his Name 
alone gave Applauſe to his Pieces, ſoſtrongly 
was his Reputation eſtabliſh'd ; and it was ſut- 
ficient that a Work came from his Hands, to 
Merit the publick Approbation. But he had a 
Wit too vaſt to be confin'd to Rules, or admit 
of any Bounds ; *twas this oblig'd him toaban- 
don himſelf to the Swing of his Genius, be- 
cauſe he might always rely on it. He never 
conſulted other Commentary, but the Gut of 
his Auditors, and govern'd himſelf by the Su- 
ceſs of his Pieces, rather than by Reaſon. Thus 
he diſengag'd himſelf of all the Scruples of 
Unity, and the Superſtitions of Probability. But 
as moſt commonly he is for refining upon the 
Ridiculous, and would be too witty, his Fancies 
are often more Fortunate than they are Ju#, 


and have more of the Proll, than they bore 
W 
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what is natural; for by too much Subtlety in his 


Drollery, his Wit becomes falſe, by reaſon tis 


forc'd to be too delicate; and his Graces. be- 
come cold, by being too fine. But amongſt the 
| French, never any carried Comedy ſo high as Au- 


liere, For the ancient comicł Poets had only the 


Folk of the Family to make Mirth with on 
the Theatre; but Moliere s Fools in the Play, 
are the Marquiſes, and the Perſons of Quality; 


others have been content to play upon the 
Common and Country Converſation in their 


Comedies } Moliere has made bold with all Paris, 
and the Court. He is the only Man amongſt 
them who has diſcover'd thoſe Lines of Nature 
that diſtinguiſh and make her known. The 
Beauties of the Portraits he draws are ſo na- 
tural, that they make themſelves perceiv'd by 
the groſſeſt Apprehenſions : and his Talent of 
being pleaſant, is improv'd one half the more 
by that he has of Counterfeiting to the Life. 
His Miſantrope, in my Opinion, is the moſt 
compleat Character, and withal, the moſt ſin- 
gular that ever appear'd on the Theatre.. But 
the Contrivance of his Comedies is always defe- 
ive in ſomething, and his Plots are never 
handſomely unravel'd. This is what may be 
laid in general of Comedy. 3 5 | 
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The Eclogue is the moſt conſiderable of the 
little Poems; it is an Image of the Life of 
Shepherds. Therefore the Matter is low, and 
nothing great is in the Genius of it; its Buſi- 
neſs is to deſcribe the Loves, the Sports, the 
Piques, the Jealouſies, the Diſputes, the Quarrels, 
the Intrigues, the Paſſions, the Adventures, and 


al the little Affairs of Shepherd's. So that its 
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226 REFLECTTONS Valin 
C baracter muſt be ſimple, the Wit eaſie, th M 
Expreſſion common; it mult ha ve nothing thy 

is exquiſite, neither in the Thoughts, nor inthe 

Words, nor in any Faſhions of Speech; in which 

the Nalians, who have writ in this Kind f 

_ Verſe, have been miſtaken : For they alway, 

aim at being witty, and to ſay Things too fink. 

Ty. The true Character of the Eclogue is Sim. 

plicity, and Modeſty : Its Figures are ſwert, 

the Paſſions tender, the Motions eaſie; and thy 

- ſometimes it may be Paſſionate, and ha ve litt 
Tranſports, and little Deſpairs, yet it tievet 
riſes 5 high as to be fierce or violent; it 
Narrations are ſhort, Deſcriptions little, th 
Thoughts ingenious, the Manners innocent, the 
Language pure, the Verſe flowing, the Expref: 
ſions plain, and all the Difcourſe natural; for 
this is not a great Talker that loves to make a 
Noiſe. The Models to be propoſed to yrite 
well in this Sort of Poeſie, are Theocritus and 
Virgil. Theocritus is more ſweet, more natural, 
more delicate, by the Character of the Gr: 
Tongue. Virgil is more judicious, more exad, 
more regular, more modeſt, by the Characte 
of his own Wit, and by the Genius of the I. 
tin Tongue. Theocritus hath more of all tht 
Graces that make the ordinary Beauty of Po 
etry; Virgil has more of good Senſe, more 
Vigor, more Nobleneſs, more Modeſty. Aﬀer 
all, Theocritus is the we, Im Virgil is on 
the Copy: though ſome Things he hath co 
pied ſo happily, that they equal the OriginU8 tt 
in many Places. Moſchus and Bion, Who will ji 
in this Sort of Verſe, have likewiſe great El , 
cellencies, and very great Delicacies in tix v 
1yltia. The other Poets, who have Will th 
Eclogues, as Nemeſianus, Who was an African to 
and Calphurnias, the Sicilian, writ very m_ pe 


* 
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be The hatians, 25 Bonarelli, Guarini, Cavalier Aa- 


at „ne; the Sani ard, as Luis de Gangora, Camo- 
he ens, have little of natural in their Paſtorals, 
cl their Lyllia, and their Eciogues; and Ronſard, 
ar amongſt the French, liath nothing tender or 
delicate. The Frexch Tongue, however per- 
16 WF f:4 it pretends to be, hath produc'd nothing 


in this Kind of Verſe, comparable to the Ec- 


et /oges of Virgil; neither yet, it ſeems, has it 
Force enough to expreſs Things fo naturally to 

tle WY che Life, and to ſuſtain that great $Smpliciry of 
& the bucolique Verſe, fo nobly as the Greek and 
Lain Tongue; for the Greek and Lain have a 

e certain Character of Majeſty that ſhines even in 
de the ſmalleſt Things. The Idea of Paſtoral 
e Comedies, for which the Jtaliaus have had ſo 
vr 


great liking, is taken from the C-clops of Eu- 


1 Bi ripides. The Greeks, ſaith Horace, began to bring 
it Satyrs on the Theatre, to temper the Auſterity of 
0 | their Tragedy, 2 e 
J | | F 

5 . 

ui The principal End of Satyr, is to inſtru& 
ble People, by diſcrediting Vice. It may 
if BY therefore be of great Advantage in a Stage, 
oi when taught to keep within its Bounds But 
"oY 25 Flatterers embroil themſelves with the Pub- 
OE lick, whilſt they ſtrive too much to pleaſe 
U Particulars ; ſo it happens, that the Writers 
"of of Sr diſoblige ſometimes Particulars, whilſt 
0 they endeayour too much to pleaſe the Pub- 


ck: And as downright Praiſcs are too groſs, 
Styr that takes off the Mask, and reprehends 
Vice too eig is not very delicate; but 


rit though it more difficult to praiſe, than 
jr to blame, hecauſe it is eaſier to diſcover in - 


People what may be turn'd into * 


” er n 
* 
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than to underſtand their Merit; *tis requiſite 
notwithſtanding equally to have a Wit for the 

one, as for the other. For the ſame Delica. 

4A cy of Wit, that is neceſſary to him who 
. Praiſeth, to purge his Praiſes from what i; 
deform'd, is neceſſary to him Who blameth, 

to clear the Satyr from what is Bitter in it, 
and this Delicacy which properly gives the 
Reliſh to Satyr, was heretofore the Charalter 
of Horace; for it was only by the Way of [eſt 
And Merriment that he exercis'd his Cenſare, 
For he knew full well, that the Sporting of 
Wit, hath more Effect than the ſtrongeſt Res. 
Tons, and the moſt ſententious Diſcourſe, to rei. 
der Vice ridiculous. In which Juvenal, with all 
his Seriouſneſs, has ſo much ado to ſucceed. 
For indeed that violent Manner of Declams 
tion which throughout he makes uſe of, has, 
moſt commonly, but very little Effect; he 
ſcarce perſwades at all, becauſe he is always 
in Choler, and never ſpeaks in cold Blood, 
*Tis true, he has ſome common Places of A-. 
rality, that may ſerve to dazzle the weaker Sort 
of Apprehenſions. But with all his ſtrong Ex. 
Preſſions, energetick Terms, and great Flaſhesof 
Eloquence, he makes little Impreſſion 3 becauſ 
he has nothing that is delicate, or that is na- 
tural. It is not a true Zeal that makes hin 
talk againſt the Miſdemeanors of his Age, 'ti 
a Spirit of Vanity and Oſtentation. Perſiu, 
who to the Gravity and Vehemence of Fuve- 
nal had join'd Obſcurity, caus'd by the Ae 
tation he had to appear learned, has no better 
Succeſs ;- becauſe he yields no Delight: Not 
but that he has, however, ſome Touches 0 
an hidden Delicacy ; but theſe Strokes are i. b 
ways wrap'd up in ſuch a profound Learning i = 
that there needs a Comment to unfold mn 01 
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be ſpeaks not but with Sadneſs, what by 
Horate is ſaid with the greateſt Mirth ima- 
ginable, whom ſometimes he would imi- 
tate; his Moroſeneſs ſcarce ever leaves him; 
he ſpeaks not of the leaſt Things but in a Heat; 
and he never Sports, but after the moſt ſeri- 
ous Manner in the World. The Satyr which 
Seneca made on the Apotheoſis of the Emperor 
Claudius, is of a much different Character, 
tis one of the moſt delicate Pieces of Antiquity - 
and the Author, who otherwiſe throughout 
ſuſtains the Gravity of a Philoſopher by the cold 
Blood of his Temperament, and by all the Grima- 
ces and Severity of his Morals, ſeems ſo much 
the more pleaſant in this, as he is more grave 
and more ſerious in all. his other Works. 
Moſt part of the Dialogues of Lucian, are Satyrs 
of this Kind; the Author is a pleaſant Buffoor, 
who makes Sport with the moſt ſerious Matters, 
and inſolently plays upon whatever is great in 
the World. He is on all Occaſions infinitely 
witty; but this, 1 confeſs, is a Kind of fooliſh 
Character. We have two modern Satyrs writ 
in Proſe, much-what of the ſame Air, which 
ſurpaſs all that has been writ of this Kind in 
theſe latter Ages. The firſt is Saniſh, com- 
pos'd by Cervantes, Secretary to the Duke of 
Alva. This great Man having been flighted, 
and received ſome Diſgrace by the Duke of 
Lerma, chief Miniſter of State to Philip III, 
who had no reſpe& for Men of Learning, 
writ the Romance of Don Quixot, which is a 
moſt fine and ingenious Satyr of his own Coun- 
try; * becauſe the Nobility of Spain, whom 
he renders ridiculous by this Work, were all 
bit in the Head, and intoxicated with Knight- 
errantry. This is a Tradition I have from 
one of my Friends, who learn'd this 3 

rom 


A 
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4 from Dor 9 7 whom Cervantes had made the 
Confident of his Reſentment. The other 5. 

yr is French, made in the Time of the League 
where the Author very. pleaſantly teacher 
the Publick the Intentions. of the Houſe gf 
Guiſe for Religion: Throughout this Work 
is ſpread a Delicacy of Wit, that fails not to 
ſhine amongſt the rude and groſſer Ways of 
Expreſſions of thoſe Times: And the little 
Verſes ſcattered here and there in the Work, 
are of a Character that is moſt, fine, and mot 
natural. The Satyr of Rabelais, however wit⸗ 
ty it be, neverthele$s is ſtuff'd with ſa much 
Ribaldry, and is ſo little conformable to the Re. 
finedneſs of this preſent Age we live in, that 
I think it not worthy to be read by Gentle. 
men, no more. than the Satyrs of Rep, 
though he has Wit enough; for he is too lm. 
pudent, and obſerves no Decency. 5 


* XIX. 


The Elegy, by the Quality of its Name, i 
deſtined to Tears and Complaints: And there. Wy 
fore ought to be of a doleful Character. But We 
afterwards it has been us'd in Subjects of Ten Mc, 
derneſs, as in Love- matters, and the like. The or 
Latins have been more ſucceſsful. therein (by WW 
what appears to us) than the Greeks. For little Aa g 
remains to us of Philetas and Tyrteus, no 
were famous in Greece for this Kind of Vert. 
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others. Some Elegies are left us of Catulus, 
of Mecenas, and Cornelius Gallus, which are 
of a great Purity, and are-exceedingly deli. 
cate 3 but the Verſe of Catullus and Mecenas 
have too much Softneſs, and a Negligence tao 
affected: Thoſe of Cornelizs Gallus, are more 
round, and ſupport themſelves: better. In 
theſe latter Ages have appear'd a German 
named Lotichins, an Italian; called Molſa, a 
Hlemming call'd Sidronius, who have writ Ele- 
gien, with great Elegancy. I ſpeak not of the 
French Elegy, it is a Kind of Yerſe which they 
diſtinguiſh not from heroick; and they call 
indifferently Elegy, what they. pleaſe, where- 
by the Diſtinction of the true Character of 
this Verſe ſeems not yet well. eſtabliſhed 
amongſt them. e ent 
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| XXX. 
The Ode ought to have as much Nobleneſs, 
Elevation, and Tranſport, as the Eclogue has of 
Simplicity and Modeſty. Tis not only the 
Wit that heightens it, but likewiſe the Mat. 
er. For as its Uſe is to ſing the Praiſes of the 
cod, and to celebrate the illuſtrious Actions 
of great Men, ſo it requires to ſuſtain all the 
| WMzjeſty of its Character, an exalted Nature, 
great Wit, a daring Fancy, an Expreſſion 
noble and ſparkling, yet pure and correct. 
All the Briskneſs and Life, which Art has by 
Figures, is not ſufficient to heighten Ode ſo 
ras its Character requires. But the reading a- 
lone of Pindar, is more capable to inſpire this 
ns than all my Reflections. He is great 
In his Deſigns, vaſt in his Thoughts, bold in 
dis Imaginations, happy in his Expreſſions, 
Hoquent in his Diſcourſe : but his great Viva- 
; | | | | City | 
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i» he gives himſelf too much Swing; his Par 
bling from 


* fions, from Chimera's to Chimera's; for tis the 
moſt unbridled and irregular - Fancy in the 


ments of Sappho, that Demetrius and Longinuy 
have great Reaſon to boaſt ſo highly in their 


in the World. None can judge, with any 
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city hurries him ſometimes paſt his Judgment; 


oyricks are fon we Digreſſions, where ram- 
his Subject, he carries the Reader; 
from Fables to Fables, from Alluſions to Ally. 


World. - But this Irregularity is one Part of 
the Character of the Ode, the Nature and Ge. 
nius of it requiring Tranſport. Pindar likewiſe 
is the only Perſon amongſt the Greeks, that ac. 
quiredGlory by this Sort of Writing, for little 
is remaining of the other nine Lyrick Poets, 
whereof Petronius ſpeaks. Nevertheleſs it may 
be avowed by that which is left us of the Frag. 


Works of the admirable Genius of this Wo- 
man ; for there are found ſome Strokes of De- 
licacy the moſt fine, and the moſt paſſionate 


Certainty, of the others, of whom we hare 
ſo little. Anacreon alone is capable to com- 
fort us for the Loſs of their Works. For his 
Odes are Flowers, Beauties, and Graces perpetual: 
It is ſo familiar to him to write what is Na- 
tural, and to the Life; and he has an Air ſo 
delicate, ſo eaſie, and fo graceful ; that there 
is nothing comparable in all Antiquity in the 
Way he took, and in that Kind of Writing 
he followed. Horace found the Art to join 
all the Force and high Flights of Pindar, to 
all the Sweetneſs and Delicacy of Anacremn, 
to make himſelf a new Character by uni- 
ting the Perfections of the other two. For 
beſides that he had a Wit naturally pleaſant, 
it was alſo great, ſolid, and ſublime 3 — 


oble- 


Nobleneſs' in his Conceits, and Delicacy in 
ba eee The Parts of 
t he was willing to finiſh, are al- 


his Odes t 
ways Maſter- pieces; but it requires a very 
clear Apprehenſion to diſcern all his Wit: 
for there are many ſecret Graces, and hidden 
Beauties in his Verſe, that very few can diſco- 


8 


writ well in that Verſe; amongſt the Ancients; 
and none could ever follow him, his Genius 
went ſo high. Boetius made ſome little Odes, 
which he ſcatter'd in his Work of the Conſo- 
lation of Philoſophy 


neſs of his Wit, he could not ſurmount the 


bad Air that was then predominant; and 


what is moſt elegant in him, is only a falſe 


Beauty, ſuitable to the Genius of the Age in 


which he writ. - Amongſt the Latin Lyrics of 


latter Times, I find three, that diſtinguiſh them- 


ſelves from the Reſt, Caſimire Sarbieusks, a Pole, 


Dunkan de Striſantes and Magdalenet, both French. 


Sarbieutks is lofty, but not pure; Magdalenet 


is pure, but not lofty; Seriſantes, in his Odes, 


has joyn'd both; for he writes Nobly, and in a 
Stile ſufficiently Pure; hut he has not ſo much 
Flame as Caſimire, who had a great deal of Wit; 
and of that happy Wit, which makes Poets. 
Buchanan has Odes comparable to thoſe of Anti- 


quity; but he hath great Unevenneſſes by the 


Mixture of his Character, which is not uniform 
enough. Muret and Vida have a Fancy too li- 
mited ; and their Idea ſeems conſtrain'd, whilſt 
too ſcrupulouſly they are addicted to Latinity. 


chiabrera has had great Reputation by his Ode: 


amongſt the Halians; and Ronſard amongſt 
French, for Ronſard is noble and great; but this 
Greatneſs becomes deform'd and odious, by 
tvs Affectation to appear learn d; for he diſ- 

W 


But for all the Polite- 
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plays his Sebplarſbip even-tabis Miſtreſs. Ata. 
Herb is exact and correct; but he-pentunts! no- 
tlung; and affecting to he too diſoreet, is often 
cold. Theophile has a great Fancy and, little 
Senſe. He has ſome fort uma eee 
cauſe he permits himſelf all. Voitene and Saria 
have gay Things in their Ode,; for they have 
the Art of Prolling pleaſantly on meaty Subs, 
enough, but they have not Vigour and Sublimi- 
ty for high Matters. Moſt Part of the athers 
who have writ after them in Zyriek: Verſe, of 
which have been made ſo many Collections, 
have pitch'd upon a falſe Delicacy of Expreſ- 
ſion, which carries them afar off from the tre 
Character of the Ode, Which is the-Greatneſs 
and Majeſty of Diſcourſe, and they flag in a 
ſnameful Madiocrity 5 their Verſes were flat, 
and had nothing of that Heat, and that noble 
Air, iſo eſſential to the Ode, which ought o 
ſay nothing low or common. I might ſpeak 
with. more Ad vantage of thoſe whoi write at 
this. preſent, if I had not imposd a Law on my 
ſelf, not to inter meddle, in giving Judgment 
of the Living, which would be too much Con- 
fidence in me, beſides the Indiſcretion; 
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The Eyigram of all the Works in Vere that 
Antiquity. has produced, is the leaſh conſidera- 
ble; yet this too has its Beauty. This Beauty 
conſiſts either in the delicate Turn, or in a lucky 
Word. The Greeis have underſtood this Sort” 
of Nogſie other wiſt than the Latins. The! Greek 
Fpigram runs upon the Turn of a Thought that 
is natural, but fine and ſubtile. The, Latin 
Epigram, by a falſe Taſte that ſway d Mm the 

. 1 2 
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eginning of the Decay of the pure Latini 
. — to ſurprize the Mind by ſome nip- 


ping Word, w hich is calf'd a Point. Catulſus 
wit” after the former Manner, Which is of a 


| 
5 iner Character; for he endeavours to cloſe a 

. natural Thought, wirhin a delicate Turn of 
g words; and within the Simplicity of a very 


„ / . / wes, OO 


ſoft Ex preſſion. Martial was in ſome Manner 
the Author of this other Way; that is to ſay, 
to terminate an ordinary Thought by ſome 
Word that is ſurprizing: After all, Men of a 
good Taſte, prefer'd the Way of  Catallus, be- 


fore that of Martial; there heing more of true 


Delicacy in that, than in this. And in theſe 
latter Ages we have ſern à noble Venetian na- 
med Andreu Nangerius, who had an exquiſite 
Diſcern ment, and who, by a natural Antipathy 
agalnſt all that which is called Point, which he 
jadg'd to be of an ill Reliſh, ſacrific'd every 
Year in Ceremony, a Volume of Martial's Epi- 
grams to the Hants of Catullus, in Honour to his 
Character, which he judg d was to he prefer d 
to that of Martial. I find nothing to ſay conſi- 
derable on the Epigrammatiſts of latter Ages. 
'Tis one of the Sörts of Verſe,” in which a 
Man has little Succeſs ;/ for it is a meer lucky 
Hit, if it prove well. An Epigram is little 


Vorth, unleſs it be admirable, and it is ſo rare 
10 to make them admirable, that tis ſuſficient to 
( WF have made one in a Man's Life. 

— a1 JEET : 
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© W It remains to- ſpeak of the Aalrigal, the 

. Rondelay, the Sonnet, the Ballad, and all the 

t other little Verſe, that are the Invention of 
"I ticle latter Ages; but as a little Fancy - 
n may ſuffice, to be ſucceſsful in theſe Kind of 


R 2 Works, 
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Works, without any Genius, I ſhall not amuſe 
my ſelf in making Reflections on the Method 
that is to be obſer wd in compoſing them: 
not but that he who has a Genius, would have 

a much different Succeſs, either by a more hap- 
py Turn he gives to what he writes, or by a 
more lively Air, or by more natural Beauties; 
or finally, by more delicate Faſhions of Speech; 
and generally, the Genius makes the greateſt 
Diſtinction in whatſoever Work a Man under- 
takes. The Character of the ſmaller Verſe, and 
of all the little Works of Poeſie, requires that 
they be natural, together with a Delicacy; for 
ſeeing the little Subjects afford no Beauty of 
themſelves, the Wit of the Poet muſt ſupply 
that Want out of its own Stock. The Sonnet is 
of a Character that may receive more of Great. 
neſs in its Expreſſion than the other little Pie- 
ces; but nothing is more eſſential to it, than 
the happy and natural Turn of the Thought 
that compoſes it. The Rondelay and Madrigal 
are moſt wretched, if they be not moſt ele. 
gant ; and all their Beauty conſiſts in the Turn 
That is given them. But it ſuffices: to:know 
what this Delicacy 1s, that ought to be the 
Character of theſe. ſmall Pieces, to under- 
ſtand all that belongs to them. A Word may 
be delicate ſeveral Ways; either by a ſabtile 
Equivocation, which contains a Myſtery in 
the Ambiguity ; or by a hidden Meaning, 
which ſpeaks all out, whilſt it pretends to ſay 
nothing; or by ſome fierce and bold Strokes 
under modeſt Terms; or by ſomething brisk 
and pleaſant, under a ſerious Air; or laſtly, 
by ſome fine Thought, under a ſimple and 
homely Expreſſion. We find all theſe Man- 

ners of Delicacy in ſome of the Ancients, as 


in the Socrates of Plato, in Sappho, in Theocritus 
8 I! 
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in Anacreon, in Horace, in Cat ullus, in Petronins; © 

and in Martial; theſe are all great Models of 
this Character; of which the French have only, 
in their Tongue, Marot, a Gentleman of the 
Chamber to Francis the Firſt. He had an ad- 
mirable Genius for this Way of Writing", and 
whoever have been ſucceſsful in it ſince, have 
only copied him. Voiture had a Nature for this 
Character; if he had not a little corrupted his 
Wit by the Reading of the Spaniards and ta- 
lians. If theſe Words are affected, they loſe 
their Grace, becauſe' they become cold and 
flat, when they are far-fetch'd. But the moſt 

eneral Fault in theſe little Pieces of Verſe, 
is, when one would cram them with too 
much Wit. This is the ordinary Vice of the 
y_ and Halians, who labour always to 
y Things finely. This is no very good 

Character; for they ceaſe to be natural, 

| whilſt they take care to be witty. This is the 

| Fault of Qzevedo, in his Work of the nine Mu- 

| ſes, of Gongora in his Romances, of Preti and 
Teſts in their little Verſe, of Marino in his Idyl- 
lia, of Aquillins in his Madrigals, and of all the 
other Strangers, who would refine by falſe 
Idea's of far-fetch'd Ornaments, and by Affe- 
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7 Wy ations of Wit, which have nothing of the 
le folid Character, and the good Senſe of the 
n Ancients, Every ſmall Genius is apt to run in- 
„to this Vice, of which the late Collections 
Jof the French Poeſies are full, where the Poets 
1 force themſelves to be witty, in ſpite of their 


WF Genus ; for they either never ſay Things as 
they ought to be ſaid ; or they ſay nothing in 
nd WF the great Diſcourſes ; or they load with Orna- 
- ments, Subjects that are not capable to ſuffer 
any; or they diſcover all their Art, when it 
% I ſhould be conceal'd ; or they give themſelves 
- R 3 * 
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o0uer to the Beauty of their Nature, without 
Method ; or finally, they loſe themſelves in 
their Idea's, becauſe they have not Strength to 
execute handſomely what their Fancy dictates 


XXXIII. 


Were I of a Humour to decide, I might 
y add to theſe Reflections the Solution of ſome 
| Difficulties in the Uſe of French Poeſſe, that to 
me ſeem worthy to be clear d. The firſt is 
concerning the NOS of Words, which 
ſome Poets ſeem to affect, in the great Poems, 
as a Kind of Figure, which they pretend to 
make uſe of, to give more Force and Noble- 
neſs to their Diſcourſe. But Ronſard, in the 
Preface of his Poem of the Franciad, is not 
of that Opinion. For he believes not the 
French Tongue to have a Character proper to 
bear in its Expreſſion, that Sort of 'T-anſpeſ- 
tions. In effect, it is too ſimple and too plain 
to wind about the Words, and give them an- 
other Order than that of the natural Senſt, 
which they ought to haye. I refer to t 
who underſtand good Speaking, better than 
I do. The ſecond Difficulty is, the Uſe of 
Thou, and Thee, which the Poets employ when 
they ſpeak to G O D, or to the King. This 
Uſe to me ſeems neither founded on Antho- 
_ rity nor on Reaſon. ' For, beſides that the Au- 
thority of the Latin Tongue, on which they 
build, is a falſe Foundation; becauſe that 
Tongue equally uſes Thou and Thee in Profe 
and in Verſe, for all Sort of Perſons; our 
Tongue is, of it ſelf, of a Character fo re- 
ſpectful, that it cannot be content with thoſe 
Terms, for Perſons to whom it would oY 
| _ Hoe 
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. Honour: But nothing to me appears more _ 

| frotig againſt this Uſe, than the Manner 
which the Poets themſelves practiſe. For thoſe 
who fay Thou and Thee to God, and to great 
Perſons, never ſpeak ſo to their Miſtreſſes, be- 
cauſe they believe that would want Reſpet?. 
'Tis true, that Theophile has ſaid ſo to his, bat. 
this was ſaid no more after the Language be- 
came poliſh'd; and Voiture never us'd it. This 
is a Scruple 1 have, and which I leave to the 
Criticks to examine. The third Difficulty is 
the Uſe of Aletaphvrs; for the French Tongue 
is eſſentially ſo ſcrupulous, that it allows no- pu 
thing but what is modeſt, and the leaft Thing # 4 
of Boldneſfs ' offends its Modeſty. But this 
would be too great a Delicacy to forbid 7Meta- 
phors to Poets, with the ſame Rigor as to Ora- 

| tors. There are Metaphors authoriz d by Uſe, 
which Poeſie cannot paſs by. It behoves a 
Poet to uſe them diſcreetly, without ſhocking 

the Modeſty of our Language. It requires a 
275 judgment to diſtinguiſh what 6nght to 
be ſaid in proper Terms, and hat in Aetapho- 
rical. The ſame Cenſure may be paſsd on the 
Bold neſs of Compounding” and Coining new 
Words. Du- Bartas has made himſelf ridiculous, 
by attempting to imitate mer and Pinder in 
the Invention of theſt Eind of Words. The 
fourth Difficulty is the Conſtraint of Rhime 
but this can only be a Difficulty” to the 
weaker Sort of Wits, who ſuffer themſelves 
to be maſter'd' by - this” Servifude; which a 
great G enim employs, to give the more Foree 
to his Thoyghts, and more Greatneſs do his 

1 Scntiments. * The laſt Diffculty, and the 

| moſt important of all the Reſt, is to know, 

e Whether one may; plenſe in Poetry against the 

e I Ales? Fapply this to the French Poetry parti- 

Jo 88 4 Miarly, 
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clularly, though it be common to Poetry in 
general; becauſe moſt Part of our French makes 

a falſe Liberty of this bad Principle. Tis only 

by this, that Aoliere would ſalve the ordinary 
Irregularity of his Comedies. Tis true, that 

his Raſhneſs has been ſucceſsful; and that he 

has pleas'd in his Pieces againſt Art. But I pre- 

tend that neither he, nor any others ſhall ever 
pleaſe, but by the Rules: They have ſome na- 
tural Draughts whereby they are ſucceſsfil, 

and theſe Draughts are the Strokes of Art; 

for Art, as I have ſaid, is nothing elſe, but 

ood Senſe reduc d to Method. Tis only theſe 

5 Strokes that are taking in irregular Pieces, 
Vhbere what is irregular never pleaſes, | becauſe 
| 25 never natur.. edt hi, 
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Finally, to conclude with a Touch of Mo- 
rality. Since the Reputation of being mo. 
deſt, is more worth than that of making Ver. 
ſes; were Ito make any, I wou'd never for- 
fake Honeſty nor Modeſty. For if nothing 
renders Men more ridiculous, than the kind 
Opinion they conceive of themſelves, and of 
their Performances; the Poets are yet more 
ridiculous than other Men, when their Vani- 
ty riſes from the Difficulty of ſucceeding, well 
in their Myſtery. But if I made Verſe better 
than another, I wou'd not force any Man to 
find them good; I would not have a greater 
Opinion of my ſelf, though all the World ap- 
plauded them; nor ſhould the Succeſs blind 
me: Amongſt the Praiſes that were heſtow d 
on me, I could not perſuade my ſelf to ſuffer 
thoſe, where appear d ought of Favour, and 
I wou'd impoſe filence on them, who in com- 
* | " mending 
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mending me, ſpoke further than my Conſci- 


ence To ſave my {elf from that Ridiculouſ | 
neſs, which ſome vain Spirits fall into, who 


would have Praiſes and Admirations eternally 
for every Thing they do; I wor'd employ all 
my Reaſon, and all my Wit, TO gain more Do- 
cility, and more Submiſſion to the Advice my 
Friends ſhould give me; I would borrow their 
Lights, to ſupply the Weakneſs of mine; and 
| wou'd liſten ło all the World, that I might 
not be ignorant of any of my Faults. In the 
Praiſes that I gave to thoſe I found worthy, I 
wou'd be ſo Conſcientious, that for no Inte- 


8 


reſt whatſoever, wou'd I ſpeak againſt my 


Opinion; and there ſhou'd never enter into 


any Thing that went from my Hands, any of 


thoſe mercenary Glances, which ſo greatly 
debaſe the Character of a Poet. Laſtly, I 
would rid my ſelf of all the ridiculous Vani- 


ties, to which thoſe who make Verſe are ordi- 


narily obnoxious: And by this prudent Con- 
duct I wou'd endeavour to deſtroy thoſe Frip- 
peries, which, by Cuſtom, are ſaid of a Profeſ- 


ſion that might continue honourable, were it 


only exercis d by Men of honourable Princi- 
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the Manner of writing Hiſtory, and what 1 


ancient and modern Hiſtorians ; the natural Diff- 
dence that I have of my ſelf, inclines me to fear, 
that Impatience or Inadvertency may have forced out 
of my Hands what could never have lain under them 
long enough to appear tolerable at its coming abroad. 
But that I may not diſguſt my Readers by too much 
undervaluing the Preſent I am about to make them, 
1 hall, without Scruple, confeſs, That "tis a Kind of 


an Abridgment of whatever has been offer d on this 
ect, by the greateſt Men of former or latter Ages; 
a "tis an Extract of the moſt rational Obſervati- 


The Author's 'PREPACE to” 


Eſides that this Work is but 4 rude Efſey upon 


Re 


Þ ia from too ſuperficial Acquaintance with 


nt, made by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus in his An- 


ſwer to Pompey the Great, who deſir d his Judgment 
upon the Greek Hiſtorians, and their ſeveral Chara- 


ters: that tis a Copy taken from the moſt judicious 


| Refleffions of Lucian, in his admirable Treatiſe of 
the hiſtorical. Stile. In a Word, that the Notions 
which I advance in this Diſcourſe, | are not properly 


mine, but are rather thoſe of Patricius, in his Dia- 


other modern Criticks of Spain and Italy. + | 
But as tis poſſible, Tmay have ſpoilt their Thoughts 


hand, That I don't look upon it as a Point of Honour, 
abſolutely to convince my Reader of all. that I ſay. I 
am not here enatting Laws ; for which I have no 
Authority or Juriſdittion : I am barely offering Ad- 
ure, which may be taken or rejected at Pleaſure : 
q, ſo far am I from preſuming to give Inſtructions 


ment enough to attain that Exactneſs which is ne- 


ceſſary 


to any Perſon living, that I am diſpos d to receive 
them ſtom all the World. For, if Thave not Judg- 


logves of Marucci, Maſcard, Beni, Cabrera, and 


by the Intermixture of my own; ſo I declare before- 
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0 EY to fb tag Deſieng Ihave Mt enongh t, 
ft 52 71 1 | apprehend my Danger. 
| Wc eres e mubh — en, 2 in not hang. 
ing out the S o, Miſdom, and ſq much $004 Sem 
In being modeſt; that 7 could, gldlyhave ſoften 
2 wh Ariſtotle Per ha ps, er:Cice- 
roß It ſeems, ther might be the 12s poſitive, and 
gr declare my ſelf with gremer:Gaution and Re 
„ if thay Semnphicity to which I haue conſin d m 
Sileß would admit this Way of Expreſſion. For. a ui. 
) Juttle Share of 2 will keep a Aan fron 
being forward in difl ating and deciding, in an Ar 
eme ably obftlinate and felſ-opindative. \ 
Fo Poceh, the Di ſcourſe oh Tamgoing to mai 
oth Kier, i hy nn means of the ſevere Charalter o 
tha of Lucian, who never cummends thoſe that writ 
welt, but for m Occaſion of Expaſing thoſe that writ 
10% and under bis ſeeming Approbation of good Aw 
thors, tort eals A nioſt refin d and artful Satyr 
the Bad. J am not of this Temper, nor have I an evil 
ung ag inſt any Man. All that I propoſe, is foto 
open to the intelligent Readęrs the great Huxari 
alte inpt ing Hi or y, a A Work in mhich tis ſo di- 
7y cifficnlt to fugcceed-; and to ohſerve to him that the 
nt Dionyſius Halicarnaſſœus pon Th. 
cydides, is alons ſufficient in ſtr ike Terror into an 
Ai Wo Author who is engaging. in the ſame Field, 
to adi ſomemhut conrerning the Charter 
70 Work, „ after having ſpoken of the Workman: 1 
profeſs that the Sg Quality intendedin theſt 
I e, is father Sbundne / of- Senſe, than Refine 
ment of Politichi, though the latter be that which the 
Curious and Inquiſitive are wont chiefly to ſeek form 
Hiſtory. For as fulſe Policy is the M. 4 of all Arts 
and Sciencel, ſo alltrue Policy is built upon good Senſt, 
an its moſt We EY and moſt ſolid Foundation. No 
do I pretend to offer all that can be ſaid on this Matter, 
or to 10 drain tic which is really 8 
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E all ingenious Compoſitions and La- 
O bours of the Mind, there is none more 
noble, and more worthy, of a Gentle- 
nan, than Hiſtory ; not only becauſe he that 
vould ſueceed in this Way, ought to be igno- 
ant of nothing hat becauſe an Hiſtorian, of all 
uthors, ſpreads out the moſt ample Theatre, 
znd eres the greateſt Tribunal in the World. 
For tis his O ffige to fit ſupreme judge of all 
that paſſes in the World, to ꝓronounce the De- 
ſinyof all the great Ones of the Earth, and 
oſix their Character with Poſterity; to give 
eſſons ta all People and Nations, and direct 
he Conduct of Ages. What Strength of Ge- pulcrum 
us can be ſufficient for ſo important an En- imprinis 
erpriae? Let us endeavour, therefore, to form videru, 
right Apprehenſion of its Kxcsllence, and of idee 
> Rules by whieh it is ſucceſsfully to be per- quibus - 
orm'd. And What can We Conceive More fair ternitas 
ad lovely than that Kind of Writing, which d:6canw- 
nows ho tod juſtice to Vettue and Worth, lin. Fr. 
u beſtowing Eternity upon good Actions ? 
he following Remarks will, perhaps, contri- 
ute ſomething, to the carrying Hiſtory to 


hat Perfection which ſets it above all other 
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Wirritiags; if the Love of good Senſe, which 


be able to keep its Ground, in ſpight of all the 


the miſconceivid Idea's of Wit. 


he finds to be moſt in vogue with the Ape, 
and moſt agreeable to the Taſte: of thioſp/f 
whom he writes. But is this enough to cure 


with its Approbation any Thing but true hie 
rit. If then, a Man writes nobly, ſenſibly 
with Purity, and with Simplicity, in any La 


thoſe — Reaſon and good Senſe. By tl 
means, aides, Xenophon, Saluſt, Ceſar, Li 
Buchanan, "Mariah, ang qr ar 6 
Character, have heen always entertain 'd wit 
'Favour, though they wrote in Ages and Cout- 
tries of ſo very different a Genius; and then 
fore we may expect the ſame Favour, if nt 
are able to write in the ſame Manner. Wh 


LY 


every Day ſeems to advance amongſt us, may 


new Taſtes which Caprice and Vanity are ever 
ſtriving to introduce by the. falſe Colours, and 


Nr 
93 a 2 . 


Nothing can he more difficult, than to fi 
preciſely what is the beſt Manner of writing 
Hiſtory. A Man ought to follow that ic 


the good Liking of Poſterity? Let us ſee h 
what means we may deſerve tlie Suffrage of 
Judge, which is ſo nice and delicate, 10!'{- 
vere and incorrupt, and which never honviis 


guage, he muſt for ever pleaſe. Theſe! are 
univerſal Principles, which alone can ſtand 
the Teſt of all Feople and Times, there being 
no other general Rules in the World, beſide 


Grandour, what judgment, what-Politenels; 
but above all, what Simplicity, do we find ani 
admire in the Labours of theſe great Men? 
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He then, that ſhall engage in writing Hi- Genus boe 
ſtory, muſt” conſider how he may write nobly. ſcribends 
For when a Man ſpeaks to the whole World, iacitmmm 
and to all Ages, he is inveſted with ſuch a — 2 
Character, as gives him Authority to lift up bere, ue 
his Voice, becauſe he Addreſſes himſelf to ignoras 2 
Kings and Princes, and to the great Men of Cie. 
all Countries and Times, and becauſe he is, 
in ſome Sort, the common Maſter and Inſtru- 
or of Mankind. Nor is there any Thing Addidie 
more eſſeatial to Hiſtory, than the Giving of "foie 
this raid Turn to the whole Diſcourſe. An — 
Hiſtorian, therefore, muſt reje& all that is % Anti- 
low, or vulgar in Stile; ſo as to make the pater, ca. 
Dignity of his Expreſſion, comport with the 77 29» 
Dignity of His Subject: He muſt accuſtom caps ca 
himſelf, to form a great and worthy Concep- ſed an- 
tion of every Thing that paſſes through his un õν, 
Mind; he muſt, by the exact Choice of Words, aarramares 
endeavour to 57 Weight to his Thoughts, og | 
and Force to his Language, carefully ſeeking 
out every Thing that may enrich or exalt it; 
if he would imprint a Character of Greatneſs 
on all that he ſays. The Standards in this Kind, 
are Thucydides among the Greeks, and Livy a- 
mong the Romans. They are almoſt the only 
Two, that have been able to ſuſtain this Grau- 
dour of Stile, with the ſame Spirit and Tone; 
without falling into the low, or even the mo- 
derate Character. Herodotus, by too ſervile an 
Imitation of Homer, when Things require Sub- 
-limity, ſometimes flies into Enthuſiaſm ; as 
Longinus has obſerv'd. Tacitus, who is ſeldom 
great upon any Score, but becauſe he is con- 
eiſe, cannot be a good Pattern; his greatneſs 
Let ⅛˙ unn 
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N having nothing of Nature in it. In General, 


reat Care muſt be applied to diſtinguiſn true 

3 — from falſe. Ceſar * 
ſtood. this Secret; who in the Narrative of 

his Affairs in Egypt, of which he ſcarce omitted 
any Particular, yet ſays not a Word of his 
Intrigue with Cleopatra, though very much at 

his Heart; well knowing that he could not 
mention it with that ſerious Air which the no- 
dle Spirit of 2 demands, and that he 
Could ſay nothing well upon ſo light and im- 
Pertinent a Subject. Tis, in Virtue of his 
| Office and Dignity of an Hiſtorian, that he 
treats that Princeſs with the laſt Indifference; 
bis Paſſion cannot force him to deliver any 
Thing contrary to his Judgment, and to that 

wiſe and juſt Character of Writing which he 

| fo happily purſued. It is not in ſwelling 
Words, in ſoaring Expreſſions, in the Pride of 
Flouriſh of Diſcourſe, . that the noble Stile of 

_ Hiſtory ſhould be ſuppos d to conſiſt: Which 

was the Thing that miſ-led Ammi anus Arti. 
nonnimiaʒ linus, Lampridius, and moſt of the other Hiſto 
cee. tians in the Decline of the Roman Empire 
44 fene But, tis in a Loftineſs, and yet a Modeſty 9 
non teme- Expreſſion, in a Way of Speech able to ſuſtaii 
raria; ſe- the ſtrongeſt, and to elevate the weakeſt Sub 
vera: non ject; *tis in that N per'd: Greatnel 
oo 1, which Quintilian aſcribes to true Eloquenc: 
rardaz Ja- Tis not enough to have a bright Wit, buta 


ta, aon Man muſt have a lofty Genius, to write it 


tuxurioſa zthis Manner, and to raiſe every Thing that kt 
pens, 10% ſays. by the Choice of Words, and the Large 
Quine. neſs of Thoughts. This Talent is ſo very rat 
that if we except out of the Number of Hiſto- 
rians all thofe who have not been Maſters dt 

it, there will remain very few to ſhare th 

Prize. But ſtill, the Deſire of writing nobly; 

c 


Volt fon Hiſtory: ;; 252 
cannot excuſe: a Man from writing natural. 
ly ; He muſt be noble without ſoaring too 
high; and he be natural without fink» 
iag too low. Mob 377. ol ni e 
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To write ſenſibly, is to go directly to the 

point, without. wandering . or amuſing our 

ſelves by the Way; tis to repreſent Things 

with an Air of Prudence and Reſerve, not gi- 

vinga Looſe to the Heat of Imagination, or 

the Vixacity of Wit; tis to know how to ſup- 

eſs diſcreetly whatever would be too much 

in a Sentence, as thoſe Adverbs and Epithets, 

which diminiſh Things, under an Intention o 
enlarging them; to leave nothing that ſhall 

ſeem idle, languid; or unprofitable; gene- 

rouſiy to retrench that. which qught not to be 

faid, how fine ſpever.1t may look ; conſtantly 

to prefer that which 1s- ſolid to that which is 
glittering; z never ta diſcover Heat and Flame, 

when the Subject requires a, Coldneſs of Affe- 

Qion, and a Sericuſneſs of Temper; to exa- peegus 
mine every Fhought, and to weigh every verborum 
Word, with ſayuſt and exquiſite a Senſe, as to babendu, 
let nothing eſcape, but what is accurately ju- 7 bande, 
diciops... It: is, 40 have Strengch \enough to 72% Sr. 
reſiſt thi Temptation we are naturally under minauds. 
of ſhewing our Parts, like that impertinent Quint. 
Hiſtorian who in the Defeat of the Parthians . | 
by the Emperor Severus, was not contented Cosferib. 
that Oſroes ſhould {aye himſelf in any other Hiflor. 
place, but in a deliehtful Grotto, ſhaded with 
Laurels and Myrtles,-and thus made himſelf 
ridiculous by attempting to be agreeable, which 
is the moſt ſlippery Step. that an Author can 
take. It is; do leave it free for the Reader to 

2277279 ſuppoſe 
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-and MY to avoid: thoſe bold Strokes, 
and ha 


— EA re Fay En 


ſo Rapid an Expreſſion, as lets us into his 


of his Inſtructions, by his not opening Mat- 
ters ſo fully as he ought.” Polybiis and Appin, 
dare ſometimes in the other Extreme. Fhereis 

a Kind of wiſe and judicious: Silence, which 


—— ns 
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ſuppoſe what ought not always to be expreſdꝰ d. 
In a Word, tis to know how to ſalve all ſeem- 
ing Contradictions, and to eſtabliſh-a general 
Probability in what we deliver. This fenſihle 
Character, this wiſe Spirit of Hiſtory, obliges | 
a Man to ſet ſo ſtrict a Guard upon himſelf, 
as to ſuffer nothing too big or extravagant, 


rdy Imaginations, the common Fault of 
too bright or too luxuriant a Wit; ſo as to 
decide the greateſt Things in a few Words. 
This is Saluſt's Excellence, who holds Coun: 
cils, fights Battels, takes Cities, over - runs 
Kingdoms, with ſuch à Brevity of Stiſe, and 


Meaning at half a Word. Tacitus had enough 
of this good Senſe to make him ſuccinct, but 
not to make him eaſy and (intelligible. We 
cannot bear the precipitate Haſte of this Au- 
thor, upon ſome Occaſions, who loſes much 
of his Grace, and falls into Obſcurity, by 
.endeavonring to collect, in ſhort, that which 
required à greater Compaſs. The Pride he 
takes in being conciſe, robs us of a good Part 


often ſets out the Greatneſs of Things, when 
any Words would be too weak. It is 4 Ma. 
ſter-Talent to omit what cannot be expreſod 
with Advantage: And the true Diſcernment 
neceſſary for an Hiſtorian, is to know when 
to contract, and when to magnify, ſo as to 
give every Thing that juſt Figure which is 
conſiſtent with Propriety and Decorum. For 
Livy, as diffus'd as he is, is yet never tedions, 


becauſe his Judgment never fails to go' hi 


greateſt 


& 


Vol. II. pon Hiſtory. | 

reateſt Lengths. . But Thucydides, by too ri- 
1 0 a Purſuit of . bad Luft ſometimes 
falls into a Drineſs and Auſterity, which we 
hould not eaſily Pardon, hut for the Sake of 
his pure and maſculine Stile. So difficult it 
is for a Man to write ſenſibly, without part- 
ing with ſome of thoſe Beauties which he 
might have put into his Work, if he had been 
leſs ſagacious. It ſhould therefore be an al- 


| low'd Maxim with Authors, that the greateſt 


Beauty of a Compoſition is always good Senſe. 
We are tired with all other Beauties; but good 
Senſe can never tire. It is wholly owing to 
his good Senſe, that Philip de Comines, in 
ſpight of the rude and unpoliſh'd Language 
of his own Times, has merited the Eſteem and 
Approbation of ours. But none of, the mo- 
dern Hiſtorians have written more ſenſibly 
than Mariana in his Hiſtory of Spain. That 
Quality alone has rendred his Work a Maſter- 
piece of theſe latter Ages. There is a Vein of 
Wiſdom running through the Whole, which 
never permits him either to be over-curious in 
thoſe Places that require Wit and Fineneſs, 
or to be over-negligent in thoſe which do not. 
This judicious Equality which he ſo ſtrictly c- 
ſerves under all the Inequalities of his Subjects, 
is a Secret little known to the Hiſtorians of 


our Days. But ſtill the Art of Thinking ſen- 


ſibly is inſufficient, unleſs join'd with the Art 
of Expreſſing purely. . | 


iv. 
An Hiftorian that deſires to be read by Po- ol 


ſterity, muſt obſerve Purity in his Writings. Fiftorico 
Without this recommendation, no Hiſtorian i 
decus coneiliet perſpicuitas proprietaſque verborum. Beni, de Hitt, 
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' REFLECTIONS voin 
can be lonp-liv'd. Tis only for Want of 3 
pure Stile, that ſo many Hiſtorians, both Gree 
and Latin, mention'd by Photius, and other 
Collectors, have periſh'd in the vaſt Ship. 
wreck ; and that of the almoſt infinite Num. 
ber recounted by Yoſſius, thoſe few only re. 
main, who have ſhewn themſelves ſo rational 
and judicious, as to deſerve their good For- 
Ouid tam tune. Tis idle, therefore, for a Man to at. 
neceſſari- tempt the Writing of Hiſtory, unleſs he per. 
OS fectly underſtands his Language, and is Ma- 
nie Quint. {ter of its pyreſt Vein. For he that would in. 
__ +". ſtru&, mult firſt of all endeavour to expreſ; , 
himſelf clearly, and to he eaſie to the Under. 
Cura meg- ſtanding. He that ſpeaks well cannot fail of 
5 —ociag being heard by all the World; but he that 
0- 8 8 | | 
quendi ; ſpeaks ill, ſays nothing as he ought, and Per. 
fed diſimu- ſpicuity, which is the greateſt Beauty of an 
latio cura hiſtorical Stile, IS inſeparable from Purity, 
18 This Purity conſiſts for the moſt Part in a Pro- 
dem. priety of Words, in a natural e of 
Phraſes, and in a prudent and moderate Uſe 
8 Figures. A pure Stile muſt have nothing 
that is improper, nothing that is foreign, no- 
thing hard, or low, or bold, or obſcure. He. 
 Nibil ef rodotus has excell'd all the Greeks in this Purity 
in bifiori9, of stile, as Ceſar has all the Latins. There was 
*Iuſtri le. a general Corruption of Wit in the following 
vitate dul- Ages, which can ſhew no Mark or Footſtep 
eius. Cic. of this ancient Purity. Quintus Curtius, by 
in Brut. aiming at too much Politeneſs, has loſt much 
of that grand and majeſtick Air, which ſo 
In ſenten- well becomes Saluſt and Livy. He is unrea- 
24 nib} ſonably florid in ſeveral Parts of his Work, as 
* _ in the Deſcription of the River Marſyas, at 
mum, . the Entrance of the third Book; the Adyen- 


mm, aut 
Jubinſulſum 3 in verbis nibil inquinatum, ab jectum, non aptum; du- 
eum, long? petitum. Idem de Opt. Gen. WWW. 
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Vol IL. on Hiſtory, 235 

ture of Abdolonymus made a Prince from a 

Gardner, in the fourth Book : The Siege of 

Vre, and the voluptuous Life of Alexander, 

overcome by the Softnefs and Luxury of Per- 

ſa, after he had appear d Invincible in all the 

Dangers of War: The Grief of SHgambis at 

Alexanders Death: And in ſeveral other Places, 

which diſcover an Affectation of Elegance, no 

way ans lg obey the Gravity of an Hi 

be 95 0 0 — be 7 unaffected. | 

But farther, t ty of Expreſſion muſt be | 
ſupported by a Greatneſs of Senſe. For no- — — 
thing is ſo inſipid, as an Elegance void of Sub- ubi maxi- 
ſtance, that ſpeaks finely, and ſays nothing, 114 rerum 
And ſometimes it happens, that too ſtudied a n 
Purity of Diſcourſe upon great Subjects, im- 7.797%" 
airs their G- aitneſs; as appears in the Hi- ef ſolici. 
na: of the Indies, by Maffeus, and in Cardinal 24. Quint. 
Bentivoplis's War of Flanders. The one and the V monili- 
other of theſe Authors were too ſolicitous of i 
Pleafing by their polite Manner, not conſider- — ; 
ing, that the moſt artful Beauties are not al. ornamenta 
ways the moſt charming, and that the faireſt famina- 
Ornaments are no better than a Diſguiſe, when eu. — 
exceſſive and diſproportion 6. /; ner ba⸗ 

bitis triumpbalis, quo nibil auguſtias, fæminas decet. Quint. 


| Ornatm onnis, 2108 tam ſua, quam rei cui adhibetur conditione, 
cnſtar, Idem. | ma | 


V. 


And this ſhould oblige a Man to endeavour, 
n the next Place, to write with Simplicity, 
as the beſt Means of ayoiding that pompous, 
and that affected Air, both fo inconſiſtent 
with the noble Character, to which Hiſtory 
aſpires,” For every Thing that's great ceaſes 
| | "<p 


to 
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2886 REFLECTIONS Val I. 
| to be ſo, if not plain and ſimple; and that 
which'is plain and great at the ſame Time 
redoubles its greatneſs, and becomes ſublime 
and auguſt. Again, nothing is more proper 
a A ke Inſtruction, or more attractive of publick 
mplics Credit and Belief, than this Simplicity of Stile, 
© inaffe- ſo highly valued by the Ancients, and ſo lit. 
@ati colo- tle known to the Moderns. All Exaggeration 
ri, perde- has an Air of Falſehoad z and Nature, which 
is to be imitated in all Things, never ſpeaks 
* otherwiſe than plainly and familiarly. But ig 
order to our right apprehenſion of this Sim. 
plicity, ſo eſſential to good Stile, we muſt 
obſerve that there are Sorts of it: There isa 
Simplicity of Words, as in Ceſar; a Simplici. 
ty of Thoughts, as in Saluſt; a Simplicity of 
Deſign and Ordonnance, as in Thucydides, ſo 
much applauded by Dionyſins Halicarnaſſeu. 
The Moderns who have come the neareſt to 
this Character, are Philip de Comines among the 
French, Guicciardin and Paulus e/Emylins among 
the Italians, Buchanan among the Scots, Marr 
ana among the Spaniards, Beſides theſe, the 
Generality ſeek to ſupport themſelves by Py- 
rity, Politeneſs, and other Ornaments of 
Speech, only becauſe they have not a Genius 
great enough to be capable of Simplicity; and 
they dreſs up the Truth in Flourifh and Para- 
phraſe, becauſe they have not Force enough 
to ſhew it naked and unattired. Happy the 
Man, that can attain this Secret in Writing, 
to be intelligible to the Ignorant, and yet 
to charm the Wiſe! But tis one of the hard- 
eſt Tasks to acquire ſuch an even. and natural 
Vein, as alone can produce this Simplicity of 
Stile. To be plain, and yet not to be low, 
or frigid, demands a Genius beyond the or- 


— 


Si oratio 
perderet 


Vol. II. upon Hiſtory, \ 237 
dinary Standard. For he that ſeeks for Sim: 
plicity, maſt, above all, be induſtrious in ayoid- 

ing Meanneſs. But in what then does this 
admirable Simplicity conſiſt, which is the fo- 

yereign Perfection of great Deſigns ; and 

what is it to write accord ing ta ſuch a Chara- 

der? It is to make Uſe of thoſe Wards that 

are the moſt familiar, and the moſt proper, 

and always the fulleſt of Senſe ; fuch as thoſe of 
Menelaus in Homer, whom the Poet has made ſo Dmerm 
exact a Pattern of conciſe, agreeable, natural, brevem * . 
and never redundant Eloquence, It is to think %% m 
and ſpeak our native Thoughts and Words 2 
without giving either too much Vivacity — pro- 
our Expreſſion, as Strada; or too much Bright. priam, ca- 
neſs to our Imagination, as Grotius has done, remem ſus 
in the Story of the Wars of the Lo Countries. ene * 
It is, to form ſuch Ideas as are great, and yet 2. Alen 
ſhall appear very common, without interpo- 1ao dedit; 
ſing ſo much of Argument, and Reflection que ſunt 
as Davila has made Uſe of in his Hiſtory of nes 
the Civil Wars of France: For when a Man Primi. 
whoſe Buſineſs ſhould be to report Fact, is Quint. 
thus bent upon Reaſoning, *tis no longer Na- 
ture that ſpeaks, but *tis Art and Study ; and 

theſe labaur'd Diſcourſes have a Twang of De- 
clamation, and of the School. It is, to inter- 

mix no. other Ornaments with a Narration, 

than what the Modeſty of Truth can bear. 

It is to expreſs that graceful Sweetneſs of Ae. Zxponere 
nophan, Which no Affectation can ever reach, Sinplici- 
Laſtly, It is to have that wonderful Skill at 1e uh 


pruning off the Luxuriancy of Speech, which ng: 
Phocion poſſeſs'd in fo eminent a Degree; of Non dicere 
whom Demoſthenes, tho' himſelf a very great ornatius, 
Maſter of Simplicity, ſaid, when he ſaw qzam fim. 
him ſtanding up in Court to reply to an ?*x 74 
Oration of his, There is rhe Sword which will cnt fer, 
r 


- Kewopbon- off all that was ſuperfluous in my Diſcourſe. T. 
* * confirm this Character, which beige ive 
Na Stock of Wiſdom and good, Senfe, requires 


Ron ouch: Exercilc, and long Meditation ; we 


e affe#4- of too fruitful an Invention, ſo as to keep clear 
Un por oy from that- Profuſeneſs of falſe ene and 
xt ige ſcr- ſtrain d Expreſſions, and from all thoſe Foppe. 
__ ries that pretend to Senſe ; into which Men are 
ratie 
NT. ment and a juſt  Apprehenſion, The Models 
Quint. that we ought to ſet e us, for this Way of 
— - Writingare only the Antients; and amongſt 
them only the moſt eaſie and familiar. Herme- 
genes propoſes Theocritus and Anacreon, as the 
reat Maſters of Simplicity : and indeed they 

have no Superiors in that Excellence. Accord. 
ing to Longinus's Cenſure, Herodotys is too bold 


| apr onght. to avoid all Commerce with Auth 


and adventurous. Dienyſius Halicarnaſſeus com- 
_ plains, that Thucydides, tho? an Author of great 
Simplicity, yet has clog'd fome of his Narra- 


tions with too many Facts. Aenophon and "lu 
2s are too much for Philoſophizing, and often 
break the Thread of their Story, to give Way 
to their moral Reflections. But what Caution 
and Reſerve, what true Sobriety of Diſcourk 
appears inCeſar's Account of the Battle of Pha- 
ſalia, in which his Rival was entirely defeat- 
ed? What natural Simplicity ſhines thro? the 
whole Narration ? Who would conceive, that 
the Hiſtorian had any Manner of Share in the 
Action, or the Victory! Plutarch may paſs for 
another great Original in this Character of 
Simplicity, which diſcovers it ſelf through 
all his Works. Nor does Livy, in my Judg- 
ment appear more admirable for all his other 
good Qualities, than for this one Perfection. 
The Courſe of his Hiſtory may be reſembled 
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fr eaſily betray'd, if they have not a true Diſcern- 


Vol. II. * ena Hiſtory. | 


To to a great River, running with compos d 


e Mie ſty, and ſtately Smoothneſs : As that of 

ts Wl 7acens is like a rich and fruitful Stream, too 
e apt to overflow its Banks. For the latter is 
is, Wl farce ever exactly juſt in his Conceptions, 
and very often overſtrain'd in his Expreſſion, 
n only becauſe he wants the Gift of Simpli- 
e. city. Diodorus Siculus has too great a Sher 
re i of Learning in all he writes. Afarianais one 

n. of the welt accompliſh'd of modern Hiſto- 
ls fans, becauſe he bY one of the moſt Simple; 
of por Simplicity of Stile in great Subjects, 
Vl nuſt neceſſarily be it ſelf attended with No- 
Wl bleneſs and Grandour. Theſe are the Quali- 
he ties, which make the Ground-work of. Hi- 
3; ſtory, and which we may call the firſt Ele- 
0 ments of its Beauty: Which muſt ſtill ſhine + 
10 BY nore in the Genius and Character of an Hi- 


. ftorian, than in his Stile or - Diſcourſe. Other 
a i Strokes are neceſſary to finiſh the Piece - 
+ WM which 1 ſhall but lightly Touch over, in 
— ſuch Order and Method as they occur to 
ny Thoughts. 1 begin with the Matter and 
Ide Form, that is, with the moſt cllential 
| Parts of Hiſtory | 

5 VI. 

t | 

F lis a wide Bicld of Matter that, which 


exerciſes an Hiſtorian : For it ſpreads itſelf 
through the whole Courſe of humane Actions, 
through Peace and War, Councils and Nego- 
tiations, Embaſſies and Intrigues, and through 


in themſelves, and worthy of publick Memory 


-1 
le 
1 BY Fame. No Man has better explain'd the era. 
0 Art Cic. 


all the various Affairs and Adventures of 45 in rebue 
Cicero requires. two Conditions, in the Mat- magnis 


ter of Hiſtory 3 that it conſiſt of Things great ne rs 
hiſtoras © 


N 1 * n \ 
- - Is 
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Hiſtoriem Art of chooſing a Subject for Hiſtory, than 
—_— Dionyſius in the Preface to his own; as ali 
el nagen. in bis Judgment of Theydider, to whoſe Choic 
orum celj- he prefers that of Herodotus, and alledges the 
tudines, Reaſons of his Preference. But ſince, in Hi. 
nom bumi- ſtory eſpecially, Falſhood ſo often wears the 


_ Hamm. refs of Truth, there is need of deep Pene- 


nu nn tration, and exact Diſcernment, rightly to ſe. 
rum. Am. parate the true Motiyes of important Action; 
Marc. from their Colours and Appearances, and 6 
to make a wiſe Choice of the Matter, which 

can alone be refin'd and beautified by the 
ranging of Circumſtances, and by that juſt 

= Order to which we are to bring every Thing 
Equidem That Is too looſe, that we may encloſe it within 
von affir- its proper Limits, and natural Extent. When 
mare ſuſti- the Materials are thus reduc'd ; the Hiſtorian 
* 22 muſt gain a perfect Dominion over them, bya 
wee ſubdu. profound Meditation on his Subject, which 
cere que he ſhould throughly be acquainted with, and 
eccepi, ſhould fully comprehend. . But then he muft 
Q: Curt. be ſo religiouſly ſtri& as never to abuſe the 
publick Faith, by delivering either Conf 

ctures as Truths, or Certainties as bare Proba. 

bilities. He muſt ſearch the Records and lu. 
ſtructions, with which he is furniſh'd, and i 
poſſible, to their very Fountain, in order to 

the making a juſt Eſtimate of their Weight. 

He muſt advance nothing upon common Fame, 

and the Diſcourſe of the Town, which is a 

ways of uncertain Authority. He muſt en- 

ſure nothing, but upon undoubted Memon, 

and faithful Relations. He muſt not too cre- 
dulouſly give up his Aſſent to the Hiſtorian: 

that went before him ; left he ſhould loſe his 

| Way by following bad Guides. He mul 
make a wide Diſtinction between Reports ma- 
nifeſtly Partial, or ſuſpected of n and 

Freju- 


Fr aaa pag \ net Py A 


prejudice, and thoſe which lie under no ſuch 
Imputation. He muſt always be upon his 
Guard againſt the Biaſs and Affection of thoſe 
that ſupply him with Matter: For Prepoſſeſ- 
ſion is the great and univerſal Source of falſe 


Hiſtory. - Herodotus whom Cicero repreſents as Apud He- 
ſo very fabulous, made uſe of very evil and de- den 
ceitful Memoirs, as Foſephws informs us. Tu-. 
liles reſolving to profit by his Fault, has con- f 
n'd himſelf to the fHiſtory of his on Time, ſo Cie de 
| | ion. of. wri- Leg» 
as to avoid all Jealouſy and ＋ ay of wri — 25 "M 


or receiv'd from credible Witneſſes, and from = og 


ting what he had not either ſeen in Perſon, 


thoſe Inſtruments, which he had procur'd with 
ſo much Expence, not only on the Athenian 
Side, but on the Lacedemonian; that he might 
be rightly appriz'd of all that paſsd between 
them. ' Xenophon, Polybius and Procopius, took 


much the ſame Method. Dion Caſſius declares 

at the Entrance of his Hiſtory, that he ſpent 

ten Years in preparing Materials. Petrarch re- Saluſtim 
ports, that Sæluſt made a Voyage into Aſtica, maria 

to obſerve the Situation of the Places that he 2 . 
| ſhould have occaſion to mention, in the Story 
of Jugurtha s War, not daring to truſt any ſuis crede- 
Thing but his own Eyes. For the great and ret de con- 


Ee . et. 3 3 ditionibus 
important Point with an Hiſtorian, is to know Wees 


and be ſatisfied that he writes upon g 
Grounds. Lucian expoſes an Author of his 
Time, who writ a Narrative of a certain War, 
meerly upon Town- talk; having never ſo much 
as ſeen any Man, that had been in the Country 
where the deciſive Battle was fonght. And Vo- 


Reign of Aurelian, but upon the Aſſurance gi- 
ven him by Junius Tiberianus, the great Mini- 
ſter of State, that he ſhould be furniſh'd with 
the beſt Papers and Records. Nor is it * 

or 


. 


ſus dicitur 
ut oculi⸗ 


Vopiſc. in 
piſcus would not engage in the Hiſtory of the Præfat. 


— 


Hiſt. L. 
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for a Man to have been even 'Petfonally eon. 
cetn'd in Affairs, unleſs he has à Genius ft 
to diſpoſe. and repreſent them: Poalybius tell 
us, Calliſthenes was an Eye-witnels of the Bat. 
tel between Alexander and Darius, in the 


Streighits of &licia; and yet that he commit. 


ted great Abſurdities in his Account of this 


wad — Action, by Reaſon of his Waskilfy. 
eſs 


11 


in the military Art, and in the Ordet af 
Battel, then obſerv'd. An Hiſtorian, there. 


fore muſt be well aſſur'd of his Matter: Far 
he cannot want Matter if he has a Capacit 


and Genius; but he will want this Afſuranc 


if he has not a peculiar Inſight into the Fadi 
that he relates. How many falſe Accounts 
have deceiv'd the World, only becauſe the 
Fountains of them, were Poyſon'd by Inte. 
reſt and Party? As therefore, nothing is more 
at Hand than the Materials of Hiſtory; which 
may very eaſily be good and agreeable; 6 
there is nothing more rare than the Certainty, 


with which"they ought; to be accompaniel 


to render them juſt and accurate; Which we 
ſcarce ever meet with, becauſe 'tis general 


 over-ruPd by Prejudice. For which Reaſon, 
de ought to Value the Advice of Boccalin up 


on this Point, which is, never to write bit 


what we have ſeen, and never to publiſhin 


our Life-time : The beſt Security againſt Er- 
rors and Prejudice at once. But the chief Care 
of all ſhould be, to chuſe great Subjects, and 


ſuch as are able to ſupport themſelves, by their 


own proper Weight. A noble Matter gives 4 
Brightneſs and a Strength to Words: whereas 
in Subjects of little Conſideration, we are ob. 
liged to keep up a continual Sport of Wit and 
Fancy, to ſupply their Want of ſolid Great- 


neſs, and intrinfick Worth. 1 


* 
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ut. The moſt eſſential Part bf Hiſtory is its 
the W form, or Diſpoſition : *Tis by this that it ap- 
a. WY pears great or little; and tis by this that we 
this WW meaſure the Capacity of its Author. So that 
fab de who would ſucceed in it, muſt have a Soul 
of W ſuſceptible of great Idea's; that when he has 
made himſelf Maſter of his Subject, he may 
For WY caſt his Matter into what Form he pleaſes. 
itt fis by this Skill in Modelling, Livy has gi- 
even his Work that elevated Character, not to 


nde parallel'd in any other Hiſtorian, by ſtri- 
king upon all his Subjects the Colours they 
the WH were naturally diſpoſed to bear. Tis thus; 
te: that he paints the laſt Kings of Rome with all 
re WY the Pride of an unlimited and independent 
ct WH Command: That he varies the Spirit of the 
Commonwealth, by the fierce! and ſtubborn 
u vertue of the firſt Conſuls, by the popular 
ach Commotiotis of the Tribunes, by the rigid 
e and ſevere Government of the Decemviri, by 
the Luxury and Softneſs of the latter Conſuls: 
that he diſtinguiſhes every Age by the Genius 
that reign'd in it, and even the different Mo- 
ut WF tions of the ſame Genius in different Circum- 
i Wy ſtances. of Time, no way reſembling each 
. other: And that he always ſuſtains his Dig- 
e nity, by the great Ideas he fixes upon every 
ad Thing that comes before him. Tacitus, on the 
en contrary, gives the ſame Form to all Sorts of 
Matter: with him Stratagem and Policy go- 
ea WF vern all: the Perſons he deſcribes have one 


and the ſame Genius, but differently. made 
from all the reſt of the World; they don't act 
by their own proper Character, but by that 
: of the Hiſtorian, who with a Spirit too much 

tt, | con- 
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confin'd, and wrapt up in it ſelf, gives the ſame 


Figures to his Expreſſions, and the ſame Tum 
to his Thoughts. Policy is the univerſal Mo. 
tive: The Clue that unravels all Tranſactionz 
If Auguſtus, upon his Death- bed, make Choice 
of a Succeſſor, he only. deſigns to make his 
Loſs lamented, by impoſing upon the State 


Aeris a worſe Maſter than himſelf. If Tiberius col. 


aſcirom ſtitute Piſo Governor of Syria, tis only that 


Jö cjus he may ſet a Spy upon Germanicus; who at the 
n tro. ſame Time govern'd Egypt, and whoſe Glory 


ſpexeri, he ſo much envied and fear'd. If the Flatte 
& com- Ties of Dolabella diſpleaſe him, tis becauſe 
paratione they are too groſs and unartificial. If he hy 
co” 1,7:7 niſh Sula, tis becauſe he Interprets his Tac. 
e — 4 turnity, as a profound Diſſimulation. The 

. Modeſty of the ſame Emperor. is but a dil. 
Ann. 1. guis'd Ambition; his Favours are Traps and 
Dolabells Snares: His Moderation, Pride; his Religion, 
4. . Grimace. That Sejapus ſhould be admitted to 
lationem his Boſom, and honour'd with the prime Mi- 
progreſſm. niſtry, is a Mark of the Anger and Diſplea. 
Ann. 3. ſure of Heaven. Arruntius, that he might not 
Suſp:#4- fall into the Hands of a worſe Succeſſor, poll. 
ſocors eju tically Poyſons himſelf. 1 


ingenium, callidumq; adulatorem interpretando. Ann. 13. 
Temporibus Neronis, ſapientia pro inertis fuit. Ibid. 


This Hiſtorian fails not to diſcover ſomeé- 

what of Deſign in the Stupidity of Claudius ani 

ſomewhat of Delicacy in the Debauches and 

Brutality of Nero. The Folly and Foppery pra. 

&is'd by ſome under this latter Emperor, pat 

ſes with him for a Refinement of Wiſdom, 

In a Word, all his Characters are alike, and 

there is nothing of Nature in the Piece; his 

Reflections ſeem overſtrain'd and You 
N 


Vol. II. por Hiſtor7. 265 
and the Genius of the Hiſtorian, is without 
Variation, impreſs*d'on his whole Work. Ma- 

nana takes a much wider Compaſs: the Ro- 

mans, the Carthag inians, the Chriſt ians the Aras 

bians, the Moors and Mahometans, are repreſent- 

ed by him under different Figures. The Au- 

thor's Spirit no farther mixes it ſelf with thoſe 

of other Men, than to diſtinguiſh themaccord= 
ing to their proper Characters, ſtill opening 

as many new Ways, as are requir'd to the new. / 

and various Subjects that fall under his Con- 

duct. And we may venture to ſay, that there 885 
is no modern Hiſtory of a greater and nobler 
Form, than Mariana 8s. anon L 


a V 111 


Romance ſtudies only to pleaſe; and Hiſto- in in 
ry only to inſtruct. This is their true and biFori# 
eſſential Difference: The latter having no leges ob- 
other Aim to propoſe, but the Benefit of the/c7vanda3 
Publick. ' For as it does not labour for the a - 
preſent only, its Views are not determin'd by as 8 
Time, which is fleeting and paſſant, but by verirarem 
Poſterity which never fails. What a Piece of ſuæque, in 
Folly were it, to ſeek the Diverſion of our 7..." . 
own Ages, when we might advance the Be- — 
nefit of all Ages? Theſe are the Reaſons that , i pleraque 
Lucian has urged, to prove that an Hiſtorian Cic. de 
ſnould endeayour only to be uſeful. and pro- Les 
table, in regulating the Heart and Spirit of 
Men, by the Leſſons he gives them. Tis a 9 pulera 
Miſtake, ſays that Critick, to pretend, that iſta pars 
Hiſtory may be branch'd out into two Parts, 14 ci. 
the Profitable and the Agreeable : For an Hi. 0 * 
ſtorian ſhould have no other View, but the format ac 
Profit that may be derived to others from a 4irigir. 
true and ſincere Narration: If he intermix Lac. 


* any 5 
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any Strokes of Agreeableneſs, he muſt do it, 

not to impair and corrupt the Truth, but to 

adorn and embelliſh it, to ſecure it a better 

Reception, and a kinder Welcome. And to 

juſtify his Opinion, he reports the Extrava. 

gances of thoſe Authors of his own Time, 
| who made themſelves ridiculous, by writing | 
Græcis hi- upon other Principles. | Herodotus labour'd to 
ftoriis ple- r the Age in which he liv'd: But then 
_ Tumque PT his Credit was ſo leſſen'd with Poſterity, as 
ice i” to caſt-a general Suſpicion on the Fidelity of 
centia. Grecian Story, to Quintilians Time. Photius 
Quint. mentions an Hiſtorian, by name Damaſriu, 
Er quic- who thought there was no other Art of Plea. 
das, but that of relating Things incredible. 
dax Audet And Seneca complains: of ſome Hiſtorians, 
in biſtorid. his Contemporaries, that endeayour'd to ſig- 
Juvenal. nalize themſelves only by their fabulous Re. 
- 2 ports. It has ever been the Genius of the Vul- 
Jium rela. Far, to be delighted with Fiction: but good 
tu com- Senſe and good Breeding, are affected with 
mendatio- nothing but Truth. In the Ages following, 
nem pa. the Arabian inſerted ſo many idle Tales in all 
ram their Works, as to ſpoil moſt of the Gres H. 
lind 2 du. ſtorians of thoſe Days, by the Humour, that 
rum, ſi per then reign'd, of 1 ſtrange and ſurpri- 
quoridiane ſing Adventures. They fancied, there was no 
auceretu”, Way to gain Approbation, but by [ſurpaſſing WM 
miraculo Belief. The ſame Spirit infected a great Part i | 
& oz ſu- of the modern Greeks; for which Reaſon, the Wi ; 
um fieri Knowledge afforded us by the By/antine Hi. 
populere ſtory, is none of the ſureſt in the World; MW ; 
non but becauſe the Authors ſeem of a very look Ml u 
my of and inaccurate Character. And he that make ; 
perſerint. uſe of their Memoirs in Writing, muſt, ii .. 
Sen, he deſigns to be credited, guard againſt thi a7 
| Error and Miſconception, with the moſt WW 
; ; Cal In 


/ 
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cautions Diligence: For the leaſt Allay of 
Falſhood corrupts the whole Maſs, and changes 

Truth into Fable. Nay, the trueſt Things, if 

they appear very extraordinary and incredible, 

ought not to be deliver'd, unleſs we give them 

an Air of Truth, or at leaſt, a Colour of Pro- 
bability. This was the Method of Thacydides ; 

who tho' he ſaw Herodotus in Poſſeſſion of fo | 
great Eſteem, as to have his Books adorn'd vriliraten 
with the Names of the Muſes, yet reſolved to juvanai 
fay what was true, without any Care of ſay- pr ee 4 


ing what was delightful. I had rather (ſays place ndl. 


„ · A . Ao. Ras. cd 


he) diſmleaſe, by ſpeaking the Truth, than pleaſe Þlin. 
by reporting Fabl en: becauſe by ends diſpleaſing I Pref H. N | 


may profit, and by thus pleaſing I may prejudice 
Readers. It ſhould: Se be ſettled 75 
Maxim, that there is nothing fine in Hiſtory, 


but what is real; and that Truth being indeed 


the greateſt Satisfaction, an Hiſtorian that de- 
fires only to be pleaſing, muſt for that- very 
Reaſon, labour to be ſincere. 


K. 


Truth being the only Means by which 
Hiſtory can be ſure of inſtructing, ought 
to be its principal Rule, as the Ground and 
Foundation of the publick Faith. But where 
ſhall we find this Rule? Is there any Thing 
in the World more ſecret and obſcure than 
Truth? For beſides the Clouds, with which 
it is naturally encompaſs'd, *tis likewiſe wrapt 
up in all the Diſgnizes, that the Heart of 


Man is capable of wearing. And if the 


common Ignorance of Writers, whoſe Views 

are narrow and confin'd, 1s ſo great an ob- 

ſtacle to the Truth, how much more their 

Infincerity, or Diſhoneſty ? How. many falfe 
1 


Judg- 


1 Judgments have been made, upon the falſe 
Prejudices and Pre-engagements of Errors, 
Opinion and Cuſtom? So that while Truth is 
of a Nature thus ſtrange and unknown to 
Men, either by Reaſon of its own Obſcurity, 
or by their Want of Light, or of Attention and 


ners of the Court, a Man muſt. ſet himſelf 
of all Kinds of Intereſt, when he engages in 
dare to ſpeak the Truth. But it is not enough 


to have the Will and Courage of Speaking it; 
he muſt likewiſe have the Ability, by ſech- 


have had a Hand in Affairs, ſo as to unrs- 


tion. Above all, *tis neceſſary, to ſtudy hu- 
man Nature in general, to find out its true 


1 9 e 
N 66 


roſpects of Paſſion, or Intereſt, or the evil 


Regard, nothing can be more difficult, than 
to exhibit it pure and unmixt to the Publick, 
And ſince tis perpetually corrupted, and even 
profaned, by the baſe Liberty of Flatterers, 
the Generality of Hiſtorians being Penſio- 


above the Power of Hopes and Fears, and 


this great Attempt, ſo that he may always 


ing it in its pureſt Sources, by ranfackicg 
the moſt curious Cabinets, by: conſulting the 
Inſtructions and Commiſſions of thoſe, who 


vel the Myſteries of the moſt ſecret Negotia- 


Spirit under all its Extravagances and Con- 
traditions; to lay open the greateſt Weak- 
neſs of Man's Heart; to dive into his real 
Sentiments, ſo as not to be impos'd upon by 
falſe Colours; and to judge of him by thok 
natural and unconcerted Motions that eſcape ; 


him, before he is aware. *Tis thus that we f 


muſt catch the true Thoughts and Diſpoſition 
of the Heart, which upon theſe ſudden Acc 
dents has not Time to obſerve, or to diſguik 1 
itſelf; whereas upon ſucceeding Reflection, i 
recollects it ſelf, and puts on a Cn 

| Al 


T 
ane hab of | which Tacitus has give | 0 9 | 
and of ( ce, in the Behaviour of Agr; u A n 
Ner RO 7 Siſter to Britannic us e Ss > 
* 1 d to poyſon this — — conſterna- 
U 55 , in the Moment that his Pai eee, 
pon him, the two Ladies, wh ains came emicuit, 
could not but be in an equal $ o were preſent, 449775 | 
2 yet Oftavia ho urprize and Con- 5 pre- 
3 in eretur. 
5 * and his Mother * S 8 Nero's odtovia 
ment 10 5, allraing the chief G. ns; Ley al 
er ſelf, thei Govern- 45 
both recover th = Ws Policy made them 1% 7 
might not diſguſt per, and that th lorem, cha- 
A ooo the Emperor, who w ey ritatem, 
ced thei imſelf of his great Rival as now ee : 
1 eir Reſentments. i : 415 they for- omnes ab- | 
their Grief. and {; 7 mpos'd 2 Silence on ſeondere 
with the :Cnne'T ſat out. the Entertain didicerat 
teapot bs Gale as if no „ Ita pot 
prince was * while the brave unfortun 1 
cha mber enger, his laſt, in the A ate wap repe- 
* Anthor is is a noble Field of Stud a” Jah 
the very H that deſires to let his Read 1 fon Ano. 13, 
And 235 eart of the Perſons he re es 
dom ee, is an Attainment which Mc 7 2 
e and the Neglect of 3 5 
There is a o much Falſhood into Hiſt 525 
dinarily 5 Character of Wit 3 . 
Things juſt as Nate proper for the Ring 
Thucydides, i ey are: This is the Talent 8 | 
ace, ſuperior to all the Hiſtor 1 
and Sincerity. Hiſtorians in ſtarum pro- 
He had a Genius, a Auntiator 
and a nice Diſ 85 and a Taſte for Truth ſincerus 
Fal ſhood 15 cernment to ſeparate it fr » Thucydiaes. 
Frame of 8 ich, together with the e Soft Cic. de 
and A pirit, has gain'd him the Aſt We LR 
Dion 1 of all People and Nen 
lim for er eſpecially, com 33 
n 9 in delivering ſtrict 
* Truth, 
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Truth, and pretends that he never advanced 

any Thing againſt his Conſcience. In which 
Regard ke is vaſtly preferable to Herodotw, 
who had no Proſpe@ but to pleaſe, and who, 

dàãs Strabo aſſures us, ont of a Gaiety of Spirit, 

Zh diluted his Hiſtory with Fable, to make it 
2511 Fe paſs the more agreeably. The Hiſtorians of 
"urus, d;. the declining Empire, were ſo groſs Flatterers, 
cas quod that their Unfaithfulneſs diſcouraged Vicus 
ve lis, ba- from attempting the Story of his own Times, 
biturus till the Governour of Rome, the Emperor's 


ans 26] great Fayourite and Miniſter, in his Conver- 


mites, quos ſation with him upon a Walk, eas'd him of 


biftorice this Scruple, by obſerving, that the moſt cele. 


_ Floquen- brated Authors had, in many Inſtances, ſhewn 


2 mita- themſelves not infallible. Pollio maintains that 


. Ceſar himſelf is often miſtaken in his Com. 


Vopiſc. mentaries, for Want of Leiſure to examine 


Pref. a- what he relates. But now, if the greateſt 


pud Flor, Men are ſubject to theſe Wandrings, how can 
. thoſe of inferior Capacity be ſtedfaſt and ſe- 
:--- cure? And if Truth does not always ſhey 
quantum her ſelf in her native Purity, to the moſt ele. 
ad biſtori- vated Genius's, how ſhall ſhe be diſtinguiſh 
am perit- by thoſe of the common Size, whoſe more 
liquid eff ſtinted Meaſure of Wit and Spirit, does not 
mentitum. ſuffer them to report Things, without varying 
Vopiſc. the Circumſtances, and either magnifying or 
ibid. diminiſhing the Objects? For there is 10 
Gift ſo rare, and peculiar, as this Character 

of Exactaeſs, and this Art of Painting Thing 

to the true Life: becaufe Men repreſent and 
deſcribe, according as they conceive, and 

they concelve according to the Frame 0 

their Imagination, and the Turn of their 

Head; fo that among feyeral Perſons who 

have been Spectators of the fame Thing, we 

feldom meet with any Two, that report it 
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vol. II. upon Hiſtory. 
in the lame Manner, every one deſcribing 

what he has ſeen, according to the Idea that 
he has form'd of it, according to the Model of 
his own Parts, and Texture of his Brain. The 
moſt neceſſary Talent for an Hiſtorian, is, 
therefore, this Spirit of Accuracy and Fidelity, 
which may enable him to ſpeak the Truth in 
all thoſe Circumſtances that ſhall be proper 
to make it felt by the Reader, and render it 
worthy of publick Reception and Belief. Nor 
is it yet enough for Hiſtory to ſpeak the Truth: 
there is a 1 09 f Turn and Manner of ſpeak- 
ing it well; this Turn and this Manner conſiſt 
in the Stile, and lead us to enquire, what Stile 
is moſt proper for Hiſtory. 8 


> BY 


Stile is the Form of Diſcourſe, | the Rule 
and Meaſure of Writing. The moſt proper 
for any particular Man is that, which ſuits 
beſt with bis own Genius, which he ought 
to follow without ſtraining it. And there- 
fore a compound and multiform Stile is al- 
ways vitious. This was the Fault of Strada 
the Jeſuit, in his Hiſtory of the War of Han- 
ders, who by the Beauty of his Imagination, 
and the great Variety of his Reading, had 
mingled different Characters and Manners. 
But ſuch a Mixture as he ſhews in his Way of 


Writing, whatever it may gain in Agreeable- verum ip- 


neſs, loſes much of its Perfection. Mariana, ſum 75 
entis in- 


united in his Stile. But after all, the fitteſt fo 7 


Stile for Hiſtory, is that which has moſt of gjucer. 
the Character of Truth, and that in which Melch. 


of the ſame Society, is more compact and 


the native Luſtre of Sincerity always waiting Can, 
upon Truth, appears moſt conſpicuous : For 
| N , what- 
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1 FELL Ee -ommended with this Air, 

whatever comes rec dit and Favour. 75 
Ou inquam IS embraced with 55 ben, muſt be' cee, a 
vincta fit, Stile of- Hiſtory, ſay: 5, | 

1 of Thinking. The Lan- 
deri debet cerity ought to be the þ ule of . confin, 
oratio. .. ſt be free, thongh it it ſhould 
Quint. guage mult it its native Liberty, it ſhoy 
. bers than of Turn. But be. 
von tem fi- have leſs of Number ſtudying the Ancients, 
PIs nu- cauſe tis chiefly by Herm Stile, accord. 
>. that an. Ft mult f lee et Mew Gone 
quam orb- 4 is Genius, we may he ke 
em contex- ing to his a h- t he will probably ma e In 
tumq; deſi- Obſervations, | al better ſuiting his Manner, 
derat. id. this Study, for the dn tie 
| foam? to his Subject and Deſign. ble : That of Thu. 
leniter flu- ſweet, e great and noble, but pe 
unt, tum cydides, is 1 Won 1; nor can he reach the 
l dile- jeſs eafie and natui . s of Herodotus. Neno- 
Gus habet Turn and the Num 1 | f Tenderneſs and 
EE phon writ with an * 1 Fri ht 0b Oe" 
tem. id. 5 | 
Thuodites Sweetneſs : The ee ei all An: 
prefratior his Diſcourſe has n match it in Ceſar's, the 
nec ita r0- tiquity, unleſs we Cl Vein. The Remark 
tundus : in ſt of all the Roman 6 different Stile 
eo orbem Pure Critick, as to the IHNCT er 
orations of a modern b 2 Groil War, which he pi 
B 
Cic. tends not. c Wal in Gallia; is a Nicety ſur- 
e as thoſe of the War in : 1 have not a Taſte 
eft, quia my Apprehenſion : I r 
reſſus. id. paſſing x = this Conceit an m 
abu li- fine enough for h Judgment of Sueton, who 
bris de bel ther acquieſce hes between them. I con- 
we 5 Diſtinction ith the Elegance and 
Cæſari feſs I am charm'd wi er had the 
Falſo 4- 8 8 48 F Caſar : No Man cv : k 
ſertis, Simplicity of G with greater Clearneſs. 
nibil duri- Talent of 5 d, with the noble Man- 
us, nec can- But I am rais'd and fir 7 


nd 
- t two thouſand 
ber of Livy. It is now abou 
rtano minus 


; is Hiſtorian has 
F e of 
185 Flor. commanded the Reſpect Mo all 
Nein, 


i 8 Speaking, as Sin. 
Holuta vi- ſincere, Clearnsſs being the Rule of Speaking, 
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Vol. =. upon Hiſtory. 273 
all the World. Nothing ſo fills my Soul, as 

that excellent Choice of Words, which are 

always proportion'd to his Thoughts, and 

that genuine Expreſſion of his Thoughts, 

which are always conformable to his SubjeR. 

In one Word, tis he that has beſt hit upon 

the Stile, which Cicero adviſes - for Hiſtory ; genus or- 
and 'twas this great Pattern that Mariana, tionis fu- 
Paulus eAmylius, Paulus Fovius, Buchanan, and ſum, © | 
all thoſe who have been ſo happy as to out- _ 
live their own Age, have ſet before them for 4am — 
their Imitation. Tacitus is, by no means, ſo 5% pro- 
proper; his bright Sallies of Wit may be fluens, ine 
compar'd to Flaſhes of Lightning, which ra- 2 
ther dazzle, than illuminate. Paterculus and 9 
Florus have, to their middle Way of Wri- tiarum fo- 
ting, joyn'd ſome little Air of Beauty, Deli- renjum 4. 
cacy, and Agreeableneſs. The Author of the © pro- 
Auguſtan Hiſtory, as Ammianus Marcellinus, 5 ge _ 
Lampridius, Spartian, Fulius Capitolinus, Vopiſ< Grat. 
cus, and others, have degenerated into a fri- 

gid and impure Stile, utterly eſtrang'd from 

the noble Simplicity of former Ages. Saluft Saluſtius 
is great and ſublime, and in that Character rerum Ro- 
compared to Thucydides by Quintilian. Quintus nana un 
Curtius is bright and florid. And upon theſe e. 
two Ways, which are almoſt the only Two Tac. 
that can rationally be follow'd, we may joyn Saluſtio 
Iſue, and examine which of them is moſt ſuit- vigenie 


able to the Genius of Hiſtory ; the moſt im- e 


portant Queſt ion that can be handled on this G oer 
dubject. ra brevi- 


tas, fuere pre cultu. Senec. 
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never yet been fully decided, it may be enough 

to offer ſome Reaſons that would, perhaps, 
facilitate the Decifion. Saluſt has a Greatnek 

in his Stile; but then he has ſome hard Rx. 
preſſions, which render him here and there 

Verbs ex- dry and unpleaſant; and this proceeded from 
_ nf his chooſing to follow the old and rough Par. 
Originibus tern of Cato's Origines, which gives his Dif. 
Caronis, Courſe an Air of Seriouſneſs inclining to Seve. 
Suet. rity. On the contrary, nothing is more eaſy 
Saluftim and polite than Quintus Curtius; his admirable 
Gris & Flower and Beauty of Expreſſion, has very 
much charm'd the fineſt Wits. . But the Que 

rarionis. ſtion is, whether Saluſt, as rough as he ap- 
A. Gell. pears, be not the moſt proper Model for Hi. 
ſtory, ſince he gives ſuch a Force, and Weight, 

and Grandour, to all that he ſays. Muſt it 

not be own'd, that he has his Beauties too! 

And is it not in this Rigour of Speech, that 

we find thoſe fierce and terrible Graces which 

Homer has ſo well diſplay'd in the Adventur 

of Polyphemus; and of which Demetrius, thi 
Rhetorician, aſfirms him to have been the firf 
Inventor; thoſe Graces, I mean, which hare 
nothing ſoft or womaniſh about them, but at 
Agreeable without an affected Tenderneſs? The 

ſame Critick has cited ſeveral Examples fron 
Xenophon, to ſhew that he had the Art of ren. 

dring thoſe Things pleaſant, which ſeem'd in 

their Nature indiſpos'd for ſuch a Charadter. 

And this it is, that properly conſtitutes ti 

ſevere Stile, which Hermogenes prefers to tis 

Sweet and Delicate, when he obſerves, that 1 

plain Narration of FaQt is often more oy 

| | Cal 


In a point of this Conſequence, which has 


than a Diſcourſe ſet off with Flouriſh and Or- 
nament,' becauſe the former Stile may reach 

the Character of Greatneſs, whereas the latter 

can go no farther than to a bare Mediocrity. 

eis with the ſame View, that among the Auſteras 
Qualities of the noble and elevated Stile, he Gracs 


— 
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aSobriety of Diſcourſe, ſuch as always ſhews a 8 


cb to Demoſthenes, and which Dionyſius Halicarnafe jam ia 
a. has left undiſtinguiſh'd from the Sublime, 4% e. 
be or Grand. In ſhort, 'tis this Force and Vi- fue 3 
8 cor of Expreſſion, which alone can grace a jeſtai: ſue 
"oy Stile with that majeſtick Air, that renders it bondus. 
ug nervous and ſolid. *Tis by this Advantage 1% 
e chat Ceſar, as plain as he is, has ſomewhat 2 
6 angry as an ae 1 of Diſcourſe, nunditiem 
| omp of Words: And retinuerit, 
uy among the Negligences of the Arcients we ore 
erg may find ſomewhat to prefer to all the Polite- „% ee, 
neſs of the Moderns. Not but that the florid _ : 6. 
stile may be of Uſe in petty Narrations, Plex, pura, 


which cannot ſupport themſelves by their own py 
| 85 | t, ur At- 
ticam ficcitatem referre poſſit. Beni de Hikt. 


Weight. 
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Weight. The Princefs of Mompenſier ought to 
-. "BE Witten with all the Vlepince: — TO 
lours of Art; but the Hiſtory of the Wars of 
Paris, and of our late Troubles, will require 
a nobler Air: There ſhould be a Softneſz 
and Delicacy in little Subjects, and @ Force 
and Dignity in great. Paterculus may be gay 
and ſparkling in his confin'd Character, bu 
Livy muſt be grave and ſerious ; for meaner 
Beauties muſt be dreſsd before they ſhew 
themſelves ; while thoſe of diſtinguiſh'd Ex- 
cellence appear charming in their native 
Grace. Not to fay, that Truth, which is the 
Soul of Hiſtory, becomes ſuſpected, when it 
is too much deck'd and adorn'd, Negligence 
has a much preater Air of Sincerity. This is 
what may he particularly obſery'd, as to the 
Th Stile of Hiſtory, according to the general 
Notions here laid down; but fince the Pra. 
ctice of it depends upon Narration, let us con- 
ſider how that may be perform'd to the beſt 
Advantage. e 


X40 


Fiftorias Hiſtory, being in Propriety of Speech, no 
eſt narra- more than a Recital of paſt Things, according 
| fle to the Order in which they paſs'd, it ought 
es to be a perpetual uninterrupted Narration. 
gue ſuns And therefore nothing is more eſſential to it, 
dignoſcun- than the Knack of telling a Story well, as no- 
eur. Ifid. thing is more difficult. For what Art and 
| a> Addreſs muſt there be to detain and engagea 
2 tem- Reader, who is always upon the Wing? What 
porum. Wiſdom to mingle through the whole Piece, 
uint. | | 
Cuſtodia fidelis rerum geſtarum. Liv. Dare orationi varios Fouliu; 
gaudent enim res varietate. Quint. | 
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Vol II. upon Hiſtory. 
thoſe Colours that give a Probability to Things, 


together with thoſe Strokes, thoſe. Graces, 
that Vivacity, that Light, tha Fire, which 


alone can hinder a Narration Wom growing 
cold and languid ? What Dexterity for an 
Author, to expand his Genius and his Art in 
all that he ſays, and yet always to diſſemble 
his Pains; and by an endleſs Variety of Ex- 
preſſions, of Figures, and of Thoughts, to 
adorn every Place that is capable, without 
ever making a Shew of Ornaments ? What Sa- 
gacity, to know what ſhould, and what ſhould 
not be ſaid ;, to ſpeak, or to be ſilent 3 not to 
ſtay too long upon any Occurrence in the 
Way; to repreſent Things in Groſs, or in De- 

tail, according as Neceflity or Decency re- 
quire; to dilate or to contract an Account; 
to raiſe, by an Happineſs of Expreſſion, Things 
that ſeem leſs happy in themſelves, and never 
to tire out the Reader by too uniform and 


conſtant a Pace? Laſtly, what Judgment to net 
diſtinguiſh with the exacteſt Care, that which ſa expeſ· 
is decent from that which is unbecoming ? tio rei que 


For, upon this principally turns all the Beau- he 
cuts caret. 


Quint. 


ty of Narration, and all the Grace of Hiſtory. 
A Narration is then perfect, when it has no- 
thing ſuperfluous. This, in one Word, is the 
Rule and Meaſure of its Excellence. The Pre- 
cepts of Cicero and Ouintilian amount to this; 
after whom I preſume not to ſpeak. Indeed, 
when the Superfluities are once retrench'd, 
when thoſe uſeleſs Epithets, added only for 
Oſtentation, and all thoſe vain Ornaments of 
Language are diſcreetly lopt off, every Thing 
drives home, and flies ſwiftly to its proper 
Aim and Mark. Then the Vigour, and 
Strength, and Dignity, and all the other Ad- 


vantages of Diſcourſe fupport themſelves with 
Credit, 


3 3 * 2 
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5 Credit, and nothing is feeble or remiſs.” In this 
N Reſpect Thucydides excels Herodot us; the Jat. 
ſemper in- ter being too looſe and diffus'd in many Pla 
ftans ſibi, ces, where he reſigns himſelf up to the Ben. 
"77. ty of his !magination. Salnſt's Character i 
ae exact and conciſe; he is eſpecially to be con. 
Quint. mended for his Swift neſs and Rapidity of 
Thucydides Language, which warms and animates hi 
ver his ap- tile. Ceſar's Narration is admirable for pu- 
oY ty ©" rity and Elegance, but it is not altogether ſo 
Iunesta. quick and lively ; and he ſeems himſelf w 
Jem illam want that Force, which he complain'd to be 
Suuſtiive wanting in Terence. Paterculus, among the 
booten Confuſions of the Civil War, acknowledgs 
3 his own Stile to be improper for Narration, 
Quint. which ought to be familiar, eaſy, and uncon- 
Its Falu- ſtrain'd. Livy has the moſt engaging Art df 
ſtiana bre, relating Events, by the Manner of interwez- | 


A 


vile aus ving little Occurrences with great, in the 
eee 3 of his Narration; becauſe the Great, 
diras per- if carried on to any Length, oppreſs and fi. 

fetiu eſſe tigue by demanding too ſedulous Attention il * 
poteſt, cab. while the Little afford a ſeaſonable Entertain. 0 
5 — ment and Relief. Tis by the ſame Art thut © 
Non reci- he diverſifies all his Ad ventures z that he keep 
pit enar- up an alternate Succeſſion of what is mou 
rand bie ful, and what is agreeable ; that he manages 
e beg his Shade and his Light with ſo judicions al © 


Paterc, Hand, as to keep the Reader in Spirit by the " 
Livius in lovely Variety. For a Narration grows fit 


 nwrrando and tedious, if not enliven'd with _— - . 
miræ ju- (ige: f Things. ;ew Figures of Speech. 
cunditatis, Cidents of Things, and new Fig ow 


clariſini. Beſides, the Courſe of Hiſtory ought _ * NY 
g4e cando- there to be ſtop'd, and a Pauſe to be made: M 
ris ita proper Intervals, as a Breathing- time for the he 
arcuntr Reader; and Care muſt be taken not to over: 
p-rſinss charge the Matter by too cloſe an Union, 
tum rebus accommodita.  Quint, 


and 


and too immediate a Sequel of intricate and 
embarraſſing Affairs. This is the Fault that Dio- Thucydides | 
neus Halicarnaſſeus will have Thucydides to be eben re- 


ilty of in his third Book, where he ſo mixes 5 


the different Intereſts of the Athenians, the La- Cic. 
cedemoni ans, and other States of Greece, as to 

create ſome Confuſion by this indiſtinct Copi- 

ouſneſs of Matter; the common Infirmity to 

which a rich and fertile Genius is expos'd. 
Though the Order of Time be moſt eſſential Rerum ra- 
to all Narrations, as repreſenting Things, 1 or di- 
according to the Series in which they were „n 4 
tran ſacted, yet there's beſides, an Order of ee 
Reaſon and judgment in the Diſpoſition of Idem. 
Events, which ſhould be the peculiar Study of 

an Hiſtorian. Tis by this ſecret Order, that In rebus 
he muſt affect and intereſt his Reader; that magnisme- 


he muſt let him into all his Views, and all his wine 


Thoughts, by making all his Perſons act as 41 pg £ 
their Temper and Character inclines them; mum, de- 
by diſcovering their Manners, their -Senti- inde acta, 
ments, their Deſigns, their Motives, their Fates e- 
Operations, as they really ſtand in a neceſſary . 
Dependence upon each other, and with ſo natu- Idem. 

ral a Connexion, as to ſhewing nothing diſpro- 
portion'd, and nothing out of its Place. He 

that ranges Things by this artful Method, ſo 

as to avoid all Confuſion, is a great Maſter of 

Hiſtory. This is what truly pleaſes, and not 

thoſe ſtrange and extraordinary Adventures 

which the Injudicious ſo eagerly hunt after. For 

nothing can be more delightful and charming 

than to ſee Men act in this beautiful Order: 

this alone, well drawn out and diſplay'd, 

hlls the Mind with entire Satisfaction. ?Tis 

here Livy has ſucceeded to admiration ; be- 

cauſe he has beſt follow'd this Order, carry- 

lug on the Thread of his Story by a Series o 


r , 


An 1 
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Diſcourſe, and a Chain of Actions, always 
equal and always united. Longinus has obſer. 
ved, that Thucydides ſometimes diſplaces the 

- molt regular Things, the better to ſurprize 
by this Diſorder, and to vary his Relation; 
ſometimes again, he recites paſt. Things a 

w— | preſent ; and by bringing them actually upon 
ul the Stage, quickens the Attention, and raiſe 
Ll the Aﬀections of his Reader. The Genius of 
| Tacitus is more for Flight and Sally, and ſich 

as diſdains to be bounded within the Order of 
Things. His great Senſe, ſhut up in a: fey 
Words, has not Compaſs enough to be propor. 

. - tion'd to the Spirit of his Readers, who art 

- often oppreſs'd with its Weight : And they, 
being by no means natural in his Reports, and 
ſcarce ever growing cool and tractable, he doe 

not perform the inſtructive Part as he ought, 

For inſtance, when upon Occaſion of the 5 

pian Law, he explains the Origin of Laws in 
general; and when in another Place he treats 

of the Laws of Ahlum's or Sanctuaries, he never 

carries Things to their Fountain, or clears ug 

their Bottom, or elſe he does it ill and falſj, 

as in his Account of the Jewiſh Religion, at the 
Beginning of the fifth Book of his Hiſtory, 

And then his Stile is very deficient inExactnels 

and Propriety : No flight Fault in an Hiſto 

rian, whoſe principal Office is to teach and 
inform Mankind. But after all, a Narration, 

how ſoever fram'd, is always truly good, whea 

'tis truly pleaſing. | in 


1 
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. The great Art of Narration, and one of its 

n; incipal Beauties, conſiſts in the Tranſitions.” - 
indeed, thoſe delicate and natural Turns, 

n thoſe gentle and happy Falls from one Subject e 1 
ez to another, which render the Contexture of a _ 
of W Diſcourſe fo charming, thoſe winning and in- 4 
ch W finuating Strokes, which lead on the Mind of 

of Wl the Reader from Object to Object, and with- 

cout ever tiring him, ſhew him the Country as 

.be paſſes along: In a Word, all that admirable 

re W Occonomy of Tranſition, is the fineſt and 

n, WW moſt ingenious Part in a Narration, which in- 

ſtead of being eaſy and natural, will always 

e ſeem forced without this Management. To ' 

it, WH ſucceed in which; a Man ſhould not only be a 

ie Speaker, but he ſhould * went 3. he 

in WF ſhould have the abſolute Maſtery of his Sub- 

ts WF jet, and throughly . comprehend its whole 

Chain and Dependance; for the moſt proper 

Tranſitions muſt rather he in the Things, than 

5 ia the Words. And therefore thoſe wide Ex- 

e curſions from Kingdom to Kingdom, from 

„Nation to Nation, from Century to Century, 

without Method and without Management, 


are a groſs Abſurdity in any Hiſtory that pre- 
tends to be regular; for here every Thing 
ought to be compact, and of a Piece; as in a 
great Palace we ſee nothing disjoynted, no- 
thing out of Frame and Concert, but the 
Union of the Parts, and the Proportion they 
bear to each other, makes the chief Beauty of 
the Whole. For Hiſtory is as a Body, com- 
pounded of its proper Members by a natural 
and vital Union. In which Regard the Book 
of Sanders the Jeſuit, De Schiſmate Anglicano, 

U among 


- 
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Leer - Moderns is defective, as the Hiſto. 

ries of Florus and Paterculus among the Anci. 
ents, Nothing can be more finely work'd up, 
nothing more ſweetly flowing, than the Dif. 


 Xenopbon- courſes of Xemophon, Vet Livy has, if poſſible, 


tis fluens, furpaſs'd him in this Excellence ; his Narra- 


Ofmeſe- tio is an admirable Chain of Events, and his 


3 Tranſitions ariſe from the Difference of Sub- 
ject, rather than of Expreſſion. Salat is not 
fo cloſe and compacted; and Taritus much 
leſs; his Connections, if he has any, are for- 
ced, the Thread of his Story is broke in ma- 
ny Places, and this aſtoniſhes and confounds 
the Reader, Who can't follow ſuch an Author 
without being out of Breath. The moſt diff- 
cult Tranſitions are in the moſt common Sub- 
jects: For here the Lowneſs of the Matter muſt 
be raisgd and aſſiſted by ſomewhat of Height 
in the Expreſſion, and Ways and Means muſt 
be found out of uniting Things that ſeem diſ- 
coſted from each other. And tis in theſe 
Places that an Author will have Occaſion to 
exert all his Parts and Genius. The Mind of 
the Reader is too nice and delicate ta be al- 
ways turn'd which Way we 22 : And there- 
fore the Turns that we actually give it, by 
leading it from one Adventure to another, 
ought to be prepar'd by ſecret Trains, and by 
all the Fineneſs of Addreſs. Sometimes ti 
hurried along by unaccountable, and even 
contradictory Paſſions, that render it herce 
and intractable. But what Art can be ſuffi 
ent, ſo to vary theſe Tranſitions, (which ought 
not to reſemble each other) as continually to 
. preſent the Reader with a Sett of new Idea 
and never to bring the ſame Objects again in 
his View ? *Tis- here the Induſtry of an Hiſto- 
rian muſt be indefatigable; and in W 
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As the Narration becomes agreeable by the 
Help of its Tranſitions, ſo it becomes probable 
by Means of its Circumſtances. For nothing 


ſo much affects and intereſts a Reader, as a 


well circumſtantiated Fact, which being in it 


the true Grace of Narration, whi ch alone 4 ri 
render it ſweet and attraftive, 


Fg 


ſelf dark and obſcure, is illuminated by its 


Particulars, and by them rendred evident, ſen- 


ſible and palpable ; nor is there any Way to 
make Men ſee and feel the Progreſs of great 
Enterprjzes and important Affairs, but by un- 
folding them in the different Degrees of well- 


choſen Circumſtances; for theſe furniſh us 
with a greater Idea of Things, paint them 


more to the Life, give more Body to the 
whole Diſcourſe, and more Soul to the Parts 
that compete it. And ſince this Art of repre- 
ſenting the Truth in all its Dependencies, by 


unrayelling the ſeveral Particulars, makes one 


of the chief Graces, of Hiſtory ; it ought to be 
the Hiſtorian's great Concern, and his un- 


wearied Study. The following Remarks may 


poſſibly aſſiſt him in it. The great Secret, 
then, is to know how to make a wiſe and ju- 
dicious Choice of ſuch Circumſtances as are 

oper to enlarge and improve the Idea's of 

hings; to ſtrike »that Colour upon them 
which moſt eaſily attracts Belief, and to fix 
and engage the Mind by the Series and Ma- 


nagement of the Specialties. A due Mixture of 
great and little Circumſtances is effectual to 
this Purpoſe; for, if both are rightly choſen, 


and neither carried beyond Nature, the Great 


ſtrike us with Admiration, and the Little af. 
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feſct us with Delight. But tho a Fact, if not 

| rightly circumſtantiated, is incapable of ma. 

king a juſt Impreſſion ; yet all minute Parti. 

culars, all low and frivolous Deſcriptions, and 

ſuch as debaſe a Subject, are carefully to be 

_ avoided; For an Author grows childiſh and 

ridiculous, if he deſcends to petty Recitals. As 

Lucian tells us of an impertinent Hiſtorian, 

who in the Account of a Fight, took care to 

give a very particular Deſcription of the Kinp 

of Parthia's Veſtment, and the Roman Empe- 

ror's Buckler. Others (as that Critick goes on) 

amuſe themſelves with what is Foreign and 

Uſeleſs, without ever thinking of what's Ne. 

ceſſary and Eſſential: As he, who after a 

Word or two ſpoken, en paſſant, of a great Bat- 

tel, is carried away with the extravagant Ad- 

ventures of a certain Mooriſb Knight. *Tis 

thus Procopius in his ſecret Hiſtory, forgets to 

cloath the moſt important Actions with their 

due Circumſtances, and yet is nicely. careful 

in dreſſing up thoſe that are not material. 

I | Wherefore, in relating an Affair of Conſ- 

_ : quence, an Author muſt be able to give a juſt 

= View of ſuch Particulars as are moſt proper to 

raiſe and enlighten it, by diftinguiſhing what 

is eſſential from that which is not. - The moſt 

perfect Example that we have in Hiſtory of a 

great Action, repreſented under all the Cir- 

cumſtances that are capable of giving it Weight 

and Strength, is the March of Hanibal into 

Italy, deſcrib'd in the one and twentieth Book 

of Livy. This ſeems to me to be the moſt ac- 

compliſh'd Draught of that great Maſter, and 

we meet with few Pieces of like Force and r 

Vigour in all Antiquity. Never was a greater 

. Enterprize conceiv'd by a. more extraordina- 

ry Spirit; never was any executed with 7 to 
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port an unwieldy Army | 
to ſcale the Pyrenees, to paſs the Rhone, ſo vaſt, 
ſo rapid, at its Mouth, and ſo lin'd with 
Enemies round its Banks; to cut a Paſſage 


through the then wlpaſſable Alps; to march 


over Precipices; to diſpute every Step with 
Parties and Ambuſcades through perpetual 
Defiles, through Snow, Ice, Rain, and Tor- 
rents; to challenge the Tempeſts and the 
Thunder, ſo frequent, ſo furious in thoſe Moun- 


tains; to combat Heaven, Earth, and the 


Elements; to lead on an Army of an 100008 
Men of different Nations, all envious and 


diſatisfied, at a Leader whoſe Courage they 
could not equal; the Fright is in the Heart of 


al the Soldiery, while Hannibal alone remains 
ſedate and compos d; the Danger that ſur- 
rounds them on all Sides, diſtracts the Army, 


without once moving the General. The whole 


piece is drawn in Circumſtances of Terror: 
The Face of Danger is expreſs'd in every 
Word: Never was there a more finiſh'd Picture 
in Hiſtory; never any that was touch'd with 
bolder Strokes, or ſtronger Colours. Another 
famous, though very different Inſtance, of a 
well-circumſtantiated Adventure, is that of 
Tacitus, in the Feaſt with which the Empreſs 
Meſſalina regaled her Favourite-Gallant, Cains 


Slius. *Tis the Deſcription of a Vintage with 


all its Ceremonies, favouc'd by the Seaſon of 
the Year ; the Joy, the Pleaſures, the Softneſs, 
the Luxury, the Impudence, the Intempe- 
rance, the Madneſs, and the Rant, are all 
painted with the moſt exquiſite Delicacy : 
The Particulars are ſuccin& and ſenſible, and 
told in the quickeſt and moſt lively Manner; 
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Hardineſs and invincible Reſolution:, For let | 
us take a View of the Dango It was to tranf- 

rom Africa to Spain, 


eg 
236. 
* 
1 
* = 


there are others that may be term'd Agrees. 
ble, ſich as give a Brightneſs and Gaiety to 


full of Tragedy and Horror, In a Word, there 


| indeed was his Principle, and perbaps it might 


are, at once, pleaſing and inſtructive, And 


REFLECTIONS. Va. jt, 
and nothing could be more judiciouſly plac'd, 
than this Scene of extravagant Jollity, to 
render the following Death of Meſſalina more 


are ſome Circumſtances that we may ſtile Hap. 
py or Fortunate, ſuch _— a Grace to the 
whole Piece, in which they are imploy'd: 


the Whole: there are others more ſecret and 
curious, which enliven the Whole with 2 
Pregnancy and peculiar Guſt; Thoſe that 
ſupply the beſt Ideas of Things, and are moſt 
gapable of giving Inſtructions, deſerve the 
Preference to all others. But there are ſome 
not Conſiderable enough to be of any good 
Uſe in Narration; eſpecially, if they are too 
frequent and numerous ; as in Ceſar, who | 
fails not to deſcribe every Step and Move- 
ment in a Battel, fo as to render the Acconnt 
dry and crowded, and even troubleſome. Thi 


ſerve the Deſign of the Author, but it conti. 
butes very little to the Pleaſure of the Reader, 


. Livy has an Art of ſelecting thoſe peculiar 


Circumſtances that afford Complacency and 
Delight. An Author muſt be firſt well acquaint: 
ed with theſe Appendages or Fact, before lt 
can uſe and manage them for his Occalions 
Things, many times, improve by their Cir- 
cumſtances, and appear greater and noblet 
than they ſeem'd to be in themſelves, If mt 
would keep up the Appetite of the Reader, 
we ſhould chooſe out thoſe Circumſtances that 


here we ſhould imitate Davila in his Story 
the Civil Wars of France, whoſe very engapin 
Air reſults chiefly from his Talent of exad} 
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cCircumſtantiating all Events. Too many par- 
ticulars oppreſs and fatigue the Mind; and 
therefore we ſhould know how to ſeparate 
thoſe that are of Neceſſity or Importance, from 
thoſe that are not. We muſt conſult Lucian in 
his Diſcourſe of Hiſtory, who is a great Ma- 
ſter of this Secret. Above all, we muſt learn to 
ſuſtain great and noble Circumſtances with 
bolder and brighter Figures, (which is one of 
the Excellencies of Livy) fo as to diſtinguiſh 
them by ſome more lively, Colour, and to make 
them immediately ſtrike the Eye. But ſtill 
the Narration will not be compleat, unleſs to 
the Circumſtances of Things we joyn the Mo- 
tives. of Actions; for the Motives, rightly 
touch'd, make it as fine and curious, as the Cir- 
cunſtances make it natural and probable. 
XV. 

To recite the Actions of Men without en- 
tring into their Motives, is not to compoſe a 
Hiſtory, but a Gazette, which delivers the 
bare Events of Things, and does not trace 
them to their Source. Ceſar has been blam'd 
in this Regard, who barely tells us his Marches, 
his Encampments, and his Battles, omitting 
the Reaſons upon which they were underta- 
ken; and thus his whole Narration may ſeem 
too plain and lifeleſs, and to have more of the 
Body, than the Soul of Things : He may be 
properly ſaid to write only Memoirs. But tis by + 
the curious Diſplay of the Motives upon which 


Men act, that Hiſtory becomes nice and re- 


find, and by which alone it ſupports it ſelf, 
eſpecially. in Affairs of the greateſt Conſe- 
quence. It is but playing about the Surface 


of Things, to give a naked Relation of Fact, 


U4 © without. 


* 


—— muon, aur an Hiſtorian may make himſelf canfiderable, 
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1 without aſcending to Cauſes and Principles. 
Kerum ra- et Reaſon will (ſays Tully) that, as in Af irs, 
yer OS ut « the Deſign precedes the Execution, ſo an 
7 7ebw © Hiſtorian ſhould give an Account, not of 
magnis © bare Events, but of the Grounds upon which 
confilis © they ſtand; and that in qe what is 
2 e done, he ſhould explain how, and for what 
24, poſtes & Reaſon it was done, Tacitus obſerves, (almoſt 
event ex · in the ſame Words) © That it is the Buſineſs 
peBantur, (c of Hiſtory, not only to recount the final 
in rebu 4 Iſſues of Things, but to diſcover their Riſe 
3 t and Original, and to touch upon their true 
HFolum quid Motives. Tis by this ſole Excellence that 


dictum fir, and appear with Diſtinction and Figure: Nor 
1 1 4 is there any Part of a Narration ſo pregnant 
7 enn Of Delight, as that which lays open the Heart 
dicatur, of the Perſons, and diſcloſes all the important 
cauſe ex- Secrets of their Counſels and Deſigns. And, 
plicemur as nothing can make an Hiſtory more agree- 
Lic. de able, ſo there is no celebrated Hiſtorian, but 
Grat. has attempted to ſignalize himſelf in this 
Di non mo- Character. For what can ſtrike with fo much 

4 caſis e- Advantage on human Curioſity, as the let- 
vemuſque ; ting us into Mens Breaſts an Boſoms, and 
rerum, {ed their obliging us with a Sight of thoſe” ſecret 
cauſeque Springs, which put them upon moſt of their 
oſcamur. Adventures and Enterprizes ? By thus recur- 
Tac,Aun-ring to the Fountain, we learn the true Ge- 
IV. nius of the Party that acts, we know the Spi- 
rit, and the Affectlons that guide him in 38. 

ing; we diſcern what he is capable of, and by 
ſounding his Intentions, we find Truth at the 

Bottom. And yet, how many Falſities have 

oyer ſpread the Field of Hiſtory, under this fair 
Pretence? Into how many groſs Miſtakes have 

- thoſe Hiſtorians fallen, and ſtil] do fall, who 

gre carried away with Injuſtice, Inſincerity or 

__ laterelt; 
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Intereſt 5 er fuch as giving themſelves up to 
vain Conjecture, impoſe their own Speculati- . 
ons and viſionary Schemes upon the Publick, as 

the Reaſons of Actions? As for Inſtance, that 
Pericles rais d the War in Peloppnneſus, for the 
Love of the Courteſan Aſpaſia: That Xerxes 
march'd his prodigious Army into Greece, on- 

ly to treat the Soldiers with Figs; that Aare 
Antony loſt the Empire for no other Reaſon, 
but becauſe: he would not loſe his Miſtreſs 
Cleopatra : That Francis carried his Troops into 
kaly, for the ſake of the fair Auilaneſe Clarice. 


' Theſe are a very dangerous Sort of Authors, 


that pretend to an Art of Divination about 
Men's Thoughts; who ſay all they know, 
and all they do not know, for fear of not hit- 
ting upon the Truth. This is a great Default 
in Davila, Whoſe Reaſonings are otherwiſe 
very juſt and natural: But his Conjectures on 
the Motives of Fact, are very wide and er- 
roneous, if we believe the Reports of our 
old Courtiers, who had the Opportunity of 
learning the Secrets from their Fathers. It 
muſt be ſtill acknowledg'd, that an Action 
well laid open, and ſtript to its Cauſes, and 
a deep Counſel rightly ſounded and fathom- 
ed, give us a noble Idea of the Capacity of 
an Author, make him ſpeak like a Man of 
true Reach, of exact Intelligence and Infor- Haud fa- 
mation, and compoſe one of the brighteſt Or- cilè ani- 
naments of Story. But then, whoſoever at. 7 verum 
tempts this conjectural Part, muſt ſet the 145i oft. 
ſtrongeſt Guard upon his Prejudices of all un: bdium, 


Kinds: He muſt be alike deaf to Love and «miciria, 


Hatred, that he may avoid that Artifice, and % atque 
thoſe Colours that we are wont to put .upon 2 oy” 


Things, to make them ſuit with our own Incli- Cæſ.apud 


nations, and favour the Side which we have Satufi. 


eſ pous'd : 
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1 to ſupport his Conjectures, and to bring Things 


not ſtrew Weeds and poyſons over every Page 
like Tacitus, nor Flowers and Sweets like 54. 
terculus : For the laſt of theſe Authors is az 


_ tentions, as Diodorus obſerves of Callias the 


ſcarce any Hiſtorian, but has given himſelf a 
Looſe this Way; becauſe there is ſcarce any, 


of the Actions does not) yet, if we conſider 


ſels and Deliberations; ſomew hat of that Va- 
nity and Weakneſs, to which they are alike 


which determine the Generality of Mankind, 


2 CE et as . 7 
( e 


Intentions to a worſe Senſe, as Herodotus does, 


the Arheniam. (For which he is cenſur'd by Pla- 


__ REFLECT40NS Vollh 
eſpous d: He muſt advance no falſe Hypotheſs 


to the Turn that he pleaſes to give them: He 
muſt neither diminiſh: nor magnify; he muſt 


grand a Flatterer, as the other is a Critick and 
Cenſor : He muſt not pervert and wreſt Men's 


when he reports that the People of Sparta in- 
vited the Perſians into Greece, as being unable 
either to reſiſt, or to endure the Greatneſs of 


tarch. 1 Nor muſt he on the other Han ex · 
cuſe ill Actions under the Colour of good In. 


Sracuſiam, who juſtified all the Meaſures of his 
Patron and Benefactor Agathocles. The like 
Compliment Paulus Juvius has paid to Coſme | 
de  Medicis among the Moderns. There is 


that has had Reſolution and Firmneſs enough, 
to bear up againſt his own Prepoſſeſſions 
But tho” the Aotives of Acting in great per- 
ſons ought, according to regular Courſe, to 
be finer. and nobler than the Actions that 
follow; (becauſe the Effect of the Motives 
depends upon themſelves, whereas the Event 


their ordinary Frame, we muſt not deny an 
Hiſtarian the Liberty of mixing, in their Conn- 
ſubject with other Men. For the Motives 


are very often impertinent and ridiculous: 
5 8 55 45 
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ick. He muſt have a perfect Knowledge of 
He Vanity, pw ern? Ignorance, and Folly of 


the good Fortune to reaſon juſtly upon theſe 
ting! i) will always be able to do fo. We 

een Hiſtorians in the preſent Age loſe 
their Reputation, by the too great Itch they 
had of interpoſing their own Conjectures in 
all Events, and rather laying out themſelves, 
than diſplaying their Subjects. As Herrera, 
for Inſtance, who would make us believe that 
the Duke of Parma did not put out all his 
Strength againſt the Hollanders, that he might 
manage them by Art and Policy. Nothing 


is more repugnant to the Spirit of an Hi- 


ſtorian, which ought to be ſtrictly true and 
ſincere, than theſe airy Notions; and all 
Reaſonings that*are founded upon bare Con- 
ture, are either impertinent, or at beſt un- 

| e certain. 
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._ certain, This is what we may obſerve, as to 
the Tranſitions, the Circumſtances, and the 
Motives, in which the principal Artifice of a 
Narration conſiſts. Let us proceed to confi- 

der the remaining Parts; ſuch as the Figures, 

the Paſſions, the Deſcriptions, the Speeches, 

the Reflections, the Characters, the Digreſ. 

ſions, and all that enters into the Oeconomy 

of hiſtorical Diſcourſe. ' 


W e + 


The only Service that Figures perform to 
Hiſtory, is to warm and enliven it: An Ora- 
tor, who deſigns to impoſe upon the Minds 
of his Hearers, ſcarce ever ſpeaks without 
Figures, that he may the better play the WI 

Springs and Engines of his Art under this Co. 
vert: But an Hiſtorian who propoſes only ta 
 Inſtru&, - ſhould - be, more, ſparing in , their 
' Uſe. Nor can the Simplicity of an hiſtorical 
Stile, reconcile it ſelf to this Varaiſh, and this 
artificial Air, which would injure its ingenu- 
ous Plainneſs and Freedom. Lucian 1s never 
more happy in his Critick, than when he 
oppoſes himſelf to theſe vain Embelliſhments 
of Eloquence, ſo improper for the Strictneſs 
of Hiſtory, which if attir'd with too many 
of them, looks (as he ſays) like Hercules in « 
MVoman's Dreſs; the laſt Ex 8 af Indecen- 
cy. Much leſs (as he adds) is it capable of 
thoſe bright Strokes of the Poets, by which 
they ſmite the Heart, and raiſe the Soul, and 
diſturb the Senſe, and work all the Movements 
of the Paſſions. Hiſtory, which is ſimple and 
. , natural, and which has no Deſign upon me, 
_ ought to leave my Heart free, that I may make 
an impartial Judgment of its Reports. Elo- 
quence, 
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quence, and Art of Fallacy and Deceit, may 
rob me of my Liberty, and perſuade me by 
Force: but Hiſtory, which ſtands confind 
within the Limits of bare Inſtruction, cannot 
with any Decorum, make uſe of Figures other. 
wiſe than to Temper. its natural Coldneſs, and 

to make it more. pleaſant and converſable. 
'Tis thus, that Herodotus,” Thucydides, and Xe- 
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. nophon, refreſh the Spirit of their Readers: 


and if Saluſt, Livy, or Mariana, ſpeak figu- 
ratively, tis never to put a Cheat upon the 
publick. Tacitus is by no Means ſo ſcrupu- N 
lous; he has the Air of one that would always 
dazzle and confound: The Hardineſs of bis 


| Metaphors, and other Figures, over - ſtrain his 


Expreſſion. But Ceſar ſeems to be in the other c 


Extreme; while he follows a plain, naked ſcripfs 


Diſcourſe without Figures, or any ornamen- Commen- 
tal Advantage. A figur'd Expreſſion, if made er, qui 
with true Art, may ſometimes be more agree. 410 * 
able, than any proper Terms; becauſe it gives „ 3 
more lively and pleaſing Ideas to the Mind, orationis. 
and more ſtrengthens and ennobles a Stile. Cic- 
Nay, there is a Boldneſs of Language, con- 
ducted by Wiſdom and judgment, which may 
be very allowable in Places that require more 
than ordinary Heat and Motion. But Pater- Nibil ta- 
culus s Exclamation on the Death of Cicero, is men egiſti 
over. violent; his Zeal has the Start of his Mace 
Judgment, and ſupplies him with Figures 8 
which have too much Vehemence for the Stile eee x 
of Hiſtory : His Heat and Tranſport of In- propofici 
dignation ſeem to hurry him beyond his formem 
Character, tho” introduc'd with an Apology. . 
Figures, if they would look well in an biſto- vs. 
rical Work, muſt be chaſte and modeſt ; and tio) &c. 
muſt not ſuffer the Flights of Poetry, 'or 
the Grandour of Oratory : They muſt _=— 
EOS, | (ays 
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oe $ Zocier) be Garkligg, or pigdly wrong 
An 7 


df Eloquence, if he does not, at the fa 
put up too much Sai. 


©. The Paſſions are another. great /Beauty of 
true Judgment. Indeed, they will not hear 
the Theatre: they are not play d, but barely 


other Air. An Hiſtorian may give ſome 
Warmth to his Diſcourſe; but he muſt got 
himſelf be heated by it: He muſt therefore 
ſtudy human Nature to the Bottom, and un- 
veil all thoſe ſecret Motions of the Heart, 


rightly perform'd, will make a Narration more 
ſweet and affecting. Thucydides has here the 
Advantage ef  Heradatwys. 151 
Judgment of Diomſius Halicarnaſſaus, be ing the 
more eloquent and pathetick, tho? the latteris 
very often more gay and ſprightly.. Herm. 
genes propoſes, as an admirable Model of: 
ſyweet, affectionate, and moving Narration, the 
Death of Panthea, Queen of Suſana, in the fe 
venth Book of Xenephon's Cyropedia. , *T1S in 
deed one of the fineſt. Places of that fink A. 
thor: every Thing is touch'd with all thc 


Aﬀets, e- 
bs, præcipuè 
qui dulct- 
ores ſunt, 


* 
— 


Battel, where an Hiſtorian may hoiſt the Flag 


labour d; except in the o bat 
me time, 


„ 
> 


Narration, if prudently mixt, and drawn with 


the ſame Degree of Heat, which they have in 
reported; and therefore mult appear with a- 


which are excited by the ſeyeral Paſſions, that 
he may repreſent them to the Life. This Part, 


e former, in the 


Strokes of Tenderneſs.and Pity. Photius highly 
commends Joſephs, for his Art of moving tic 
Paſſions. .Quiztilian maintains that Zzvy Ns 
excell'd all other Hiſtorians in this ſweet and 


nemo biſtoricorum Livio mags cmmendavit. ist 


delicate Manner of Painting the ſofter Aﬀe. 

dions: of which we have very lovely Inſtan- 

ces, in the Rape of the Sabine Virgins, and 

thoſe Female Stratagems by which they after- 

wards: diſarm'd:their Fathers on the one Side, 

and their Husbands on the other: The Death 

of Lucretia, and the Publick expoſing of her 

Body, to incenſe the People againſt the Fami- 

ly of: the Tarquins,: Hetturia, in Tears at the 

Feet of her Son.Coriolanms, beſeeching him to 

raiſe the Siege of Rame : Virginia ſtab d by the - 

Hand of her own Father : Phe Conſter nation . 

at Rome, after the Battle of Carne - with many - 

other Pieces in this Work, expreſs'd with the 

moſt compaſſionate Air, and in the, moſt melt- 

ing Language. And tis in this Author, that 

we are to ſtudy the Art of drawing the Paſ- 

ſioons ſuch as they ought to appear in Hiſtory : 

for he never raiſes, is Temper, but when the 

Occaſion juſtifies bis Warmth. - Tacitus has ta- 

en no Care to manage his Fire; and therefore 

he is always in a Flame: His over - vehement 

Phraſe, and his unnatural Portraits hinder him 

from mating a true and juſt Impreſſion. I for- 

bear to ſpeak of other Hiſtorians, of whom 

the greateſt Part have neither underſtood the 

Nature of the Affections, nor the Manner of 

applying to them. This is a very liar 
Rhetorick, requiring a Depth of good Senſe, 

and an exact Knowledge of Morality. But, 

in general, if we deſire a Narration ſhould 

pleaſe, we muſt keep it from cooling upon 

our Hands, by diſcreetly throwing in theſe 

Ardencies and Emotions, by which Nature is 

wont to expreſs herſelt .. : 


of 
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The Agde that moſt Hiſtorians be 
in the Uſe of Deſcriptions, has brought ther 
under ſomedifF repute with the judicions No- 
1 thing indeed is ſo childiſh as a light Deſcrip- 
tion in a ſerious Hiſtory. Young'Authors are 
wont to ſet their Hearts upon theſe Orng. 
ments, without conſidering whether they are 
decent and proper: Whereas they ought ne. 
Ver to be applied, but with the greateſt Cay. 
Tion, and al Strictneſs of Sobriety. The Rule 
to introduce them ſo far — as they ſerve 
_ to illuſtrate Things, that are eſſential” to the 
main Subject. Of t is exat Kind is che Deferip 
tion of the Iſland Capree, in the fourth Bok | 
of Tacirus's Annals; upon which, Tiberius ſhut 
Himſelf up in his Retirement towards the Cloſe 
of his Life; it becomes neceſſary, and bein 
cConciſe, elegant, and we may ſay, 
| *tis nicely as it ought" to be. S Deſerip 
tion of the Field of Battel; in the Defeat-of 
Jugurtha by Mereſlus, gives us a much-cleafer 
Notion of the Engagement: We ſee the un- 
daunted Courage of the "Romans, as well as 
the Experience and Conduct of the Mas 
dian King, by the Advantage which the 0 
gain'd in poſſeſſing himſelf of the hi 
Ground: And the whole Action is I 
ter diſplay'd by this exact Draught of the 
Scene, Which the Hiſtorian ſets before our 
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Eyes. Such likewiſe is the Deſcription, inthe 
twenty ſecond Book of Li, of the Poſt 
where Hannibal attack'd Minutin 3 which 
ſeems very artificially touch'd. The Situa- 
tion of Pella, the Metropolis of Macedon, it- 
"—_ in the 44 Book ef the ſame Hi- 
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ſtorian, after the Defeat of King Perſes by 
Paulus ÆEmylius, is elegant, ſuccinct, and ap- 

ſite. Deſcriptions are allowable in larger 
Hiſtories, to enliven the Narration, provid- 
ed they are well placed, and not with that 
ſuperfluity which attends them in the Works 
of young Authors, whoſe Deſire of Sparkling 
in all they ſay, leads them into ſome very 
childiſh-Extravagances, - Lucian has adventu- 
red to find Fault with the long Deſcription 
that Thucydides gives us of the Plague of Athens: 
in his ſecond Book: and perhaps not without 
Reaſon: For this Author, as wiſe as he is, 
ſeems to run into too many Particulars of that 
Calamity. But with much more juſtice does 
the ſame Critick expoſe an impertinent Hi- 
ſtorian of | his-own Times, who was ſo fond 
of great Deſcriptions of Mountains, Cities, 
and Battels, colder (ſays he) than all the Northern 
ke and Snom. This is the Cenſure of a very 
able ſudge. And indeed, an affected Deſcrip- 
tion is the moſt frigid Thing in Stile. The 
warlike Inſtruments deſcrib'd by Cæſar in his 
Commentaries, ſeem too minute and diffus'd,. 
for ſo low and mechanical a Subject. One 
would imagine, that this great Man who had 
ſo well eſtabliſh'd his Character of an accom- 
pliſh'd General, was deſirous to gain the farther 
Reputation of an excellent Engineer: There 
appears a Touch of Affectation, ſcarce con- 
ſiſtent with his accurate judgment. The De- 


ſcription of Africa in Saluſt's Fugurthan War, is 


likewiſe fill'd with too many Circumſtances ; 
much leſs. would have ſerv'd to mark out the 


Boundaries of the two Kingdoms of Atberbal 


and Jugurtha, with which alone he was con⸗ 
ern d. What need of ſetting out the whole 
Country, and diſtinguiſhing the Manners of 

| * the 
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the People with ſo formal Particularity ? But 
that of Macedon in the 45th Book of Livy; af. | 
ter the Overthrow of Perſes by Paulus nin, 
is more conciſe, and better proportion d to 
the Subject. The like we have of the River 
Peners, by the ſame Author in his 44th Book, 
deliver'd in a few Words, and admirably plac'd, 
to relieye the Fatigue of the March of the Ro- 
man Army againſt Perſes That of the River 
Enipeus, alittle before is no leſs exact, and no 
leſs happily introduc'd. Deſeriptions then 
muſt be neceſſary, they muſt be exact, ſuc. 
cin& and elegant, never far-fetch*d, never 
harſh or violent, never ſuch as ſhew the Au- 
thor's Deſire of diſplaying his Wit; rather 
than his Subject. All theſe Conditions they 
muſt have, ere they can be ſuch as they ought | 
to be, and ſuch as are moſt of Livy's, who is the 
great Model to be propos d, by ſuch as would 
excel in this Part. The Account of the Death 
of Cato junior, in Ceſar's War of Africa, ſtems 
to me too dry and barren, to be recommended 
to Imitation. The Hiſtorian ſhould have. gi- 
ven ſome extraordinary Stroke to the Chara- 
Fer of this great Man, on this laſt and im- 
portant Occaſion: The Honour he had: here 
done to his Enemy, would have reflected a 
Luſtre on himſelf; and ſo much Generoſity and 
Vertue ſeems well to have deſerv'd the Praiſe 
of him, that ſet the — — Value upon Cou- 
rage and Greatneſs of Soul. Appian and Plu- 
tarch have recompens'd this Defect, by adorn- 
ing the Story with all its ſplendid Circumſtan- 
ces; which Ceſar could not be ignorant of, 

being upon the Spot: For *twas the Death of 
 _ Catothat made him Maſter of Utica, | 
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I find the Opinions of great Maſters divided 
upon this Point. Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon In ſermo- 
and Saluſt, are thoſe who have principally ſig- nibus fir 
naliz d themfelves by their Harangues; and £* roving 8 
Tyncydides has of all been the moſt fucceſsful, Ted. ö 
The Diſcourſes that he gives to the chief Per- Jes, Au- 
ſons in his Story, as Pericles, Nicias, Alcibiades, phon, Sa- 
Archidamis, and to thoſe whole States whom 4 f. 
he introduces ſpeaking by their Deputies, are n 4 

fo many admirable Leſſons to the Orators of all c eff, 

Ages; and Demiſthenes ſeems to have profited cur Caſur 

moſt in this School. Polhbius is more upon the Commen- 

reſerve : he does not make Sc:pio ſpeak, tho? he ſey y 15 

had a very good Right to do ſo, being his con- e 
ſtant Attendant in the Wars. But Cæſars ſtrict- ret, in quo 
neſs is eſpecially remarkable, who ſcarce inſerts aii 1400. 
any Speeches, maintaining that they would be Brice 
an Invaſion upon the Truth of Hiſtory; and För l 
therefore chooſing to write Memoirs, for the ci. 
greater Simplicity of Stile: Vet the Harangue 
of Curio to his Soldiers, in the ſecond Book of the 
vil Wars, encouraging them to attack Varus 
in his Intrenchments near Urica, is one of his 
longeſt and beſt. In Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus 
we have @ long Exhortation of Brutus to the 
People; to animate them to revenge the Death 
of Lucretia In the ſeventh Book of his H iſto- 
ry, the Speech of Valerius upon the Queſtion 
of the beſt Form of Government, is protract- 
ed and tedious. . Joſephus, Appion, Dion Caſſius 
and Procopius, are all great Speakers, as well 
as Thucydides and Livy : and all ſeem to have 
got this Art of Haranguing, from Homer. But 
to ſay the Truth, if we examine theſe Diſ- 
courſes to the Bottom, eſpecially thoſe of Ge- 

fn... nerals 
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| nerals to their Soldiers before an Action, we 
Trogu re- ſhall find but little of Nature, or Probability. 
prebendit Trogus cenſures Saluſt and Livy, for the immo- 
in Liu derate Length of their Speeches. Indeed, 
© 54uſtio, there's an Air of Falſhood in all Compoſitions 
Ties ora of this Kind: For, whence were they taken? 
$7onc50perj From what Originals were they tranſcrib'd? 
ſuo 22 Beſides, a Warrior ſeldom ſpeaks in the Lan- 
rendo, Ei. guage of anaccompliſh'd-Orator. And therefore 


e the Panegyrick of Pericles on the Soldiers ſlain 


ſerunt. by the Bœotians is fiftitious; in Thucydides; and 


Juſtin. ſo is that of Catiline to the Conſpirators, in 


| LiviwS Saluſt, the Meeting being clandeſtine, and the 


Tas Perſons certainly unprovided. Thus the Ja- 
done one, lian Critick Beni, reaſons againſt this Abuſe. 
que nun- And Thucydides, who had an excellent Judg- 


quam ab iis ment, ſeems to have acknowledg'd thus much 


 guibus ſunt in his laſt Books, where he harangues leſs than 


js A in the firſt. But after all, the Thing it ſelf is 


facrunt. 2 Leſſon of Nature; we cannot tell the leaſt 


dcal. Poet Story, but we muſt bring in the Parties con- 
| cern'd, as ſpeaking on'theOccaſion; and theres 
nothing more animatesa Report, which is apt 
to grow cold by ſettling in one conſtant Te- 
nour. So that there's a Medium to be ob- 
ſerv'd in this Affair. A ſhort Speech, made 
to the Purpoſe, by one of an eminent Chara- 
cer, agreeable to the Perſon, and the Subject, 
may have its proper Beauty, if ſet in its pro- 
per Place. But thoſe formal Harangues at 
the Head of an Army, ready to engage, and 
thoſe A Deliberations upon Affairs are now 
out of Uſe with the beſt Hiſtorians, who 
_ Chooſe rather, to recapitulate, and report in ge- 
neral, and indirectly, the Sum of what has been 
ſpoken, after the Manner of the Ambaſſadors 
ſent by Romulus to ſollicit Marriages with the 
neighbouring States, at the Beginning of = 
0 


vol . © upon Hiſtory. | 
Moſt of the Speeches in Saluſt are admirable, 


and commonly much to the Point. That of 


Marius muſt be own'd to be very fine: Tis one 
of the ſoundeſt moral Lectures upon Nobility ; 
tis rational and judicious; and Antiquity has 
no Piece of this Kind, that's a more. effectual 
Perſwaſive to Vertue; but ſtill it ſeems to be 
out of its Place: Nor does the Air with which 
Cato and Ceſar give their Judgment in the Se- 
nate- Houſe, however great and noble, appear 


any way proportionable to the reſt of the 


Hiſtory. The long Diſcourſe in Dion's 56th 
Book, upon the comparative Praiſe of Marri- 
age and a ſingle Life, is not of a Piece with the 
main Work. The Speech of Tiberius to the 
Senate, about the reſtraining of Luxury, in the 
third Book of Tacitus's Annals, is exact and 
beautiful : never Hiſtorian made a Prince ſpeak 
with greater Majeſty. The Addreſſes of A- 
grippa and Mecenas to Auguſtus, one of them 
adviſing him to reſign the Empire, the other 
to keep it, are admirable in Dion Caſſius ;, but 
they are carried on to ſuch a Length, as to 
take up the whole 52d Book. Darius's Speech 
before the Battle of Arbela, in the 4th Book 
of Qu. Curtius, as it is too prolix, ſo 'tis too 
elaborate, and too nicely finiſh'd ; and ſeems 
only deſign'd to ſhew the Author's Parts : And 
ſuch is that of the Scythian King's Ambaſſador, 
in the ſeventh Book, which has over much 
Elegance and Politeneſs, and favours very lit- 
tle of the Barbarian, There is another at the 
End of the ſixth Book, in which Philotas, 
condemn'd to Death for conſpiring againſt 
Alexander, ſpeaks with ſo compos'd an Air, 
and in fo florid a Strain, as if he were an 
unconcern'd Spectator of the Trial. I ſhall 
conclude this Article with ſubſcribing to * ul- 
i e 
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ly's Opinion, who mentioning the Speeches of 


De Thucy- Thucydides, ſays with great Wiſdom 2nd Mode- 


dide, ora- ſty, I am wont to commend them; but Thave neither 


ines que, Ability, if 1 bad Inclination, nor Inclination if Ih 

1 Ability to imitate them. This 1s the beſt - — 
ſoleo ; ſed be ſaid on the whole Matter. For after all, long 
imitari ne- Harangues cannot avoid the Crime of being te. 
que poſſm dious. And therefore tis a pleaſant Humour in 


fr velim, giccaline, to impoſe the Penance of reading over 


ne que ve- 


Jim þ poſ. à Speech in Guicciardin, upon one that had 
| Im. Cic, 


been guilty of the grand Indecency of peruſin 
a Madrigal with Spectacles, Fin 


+ 


The Portraits and Characters of Perſons, 


| are good embelliſhments in Hiftory, if accu- 
rately perform'd. But our Romances have 
corrupted our Genius in this reſpect; we 

_ © make too many Pieces without the leaſt reſem- 
Explicen- blance, and ſuch as agree to no Body, becauſe 
tur bomi- they agree to all the World. We take a Plea- 


dum de fure in painting the Face and Mien of Perſons, 


vum non 7 
ſelum res and thoſe outward Features, which we have 


geſtæ, jed really nothing to do with. What ſhall I be the 
14 4e h better for knowing whether Hannibal had a 
$74, Cice fine Sett of Teeth, provided his Hiſtorian ac- 
| quaint me with the Greatneſs of his Genius; if 
he diſplay to me an Hardineſs and Reftleſnef 

of Spirit, a vaſt and enterprizing Thogght,and 

a fearleſs Heart; and all theſe Qualities anl- 

mated with an irregular Ambition, and ſu- 

ſtain'd by a more than athletick Conſtitution; 

which is the Picture we have of him in Ly 

In the ſame Manner, Saluſt gives me the moſt 

lively Notion of Catiline, in the Portrait he has 

drawn af him before his Story. When I ſee this 

bold Man determining with bis Cabjnet-Coua- 


Lei 
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il, to haye recourſe to Arms; hen I ſee him 
going to the Senate, with ſuch ſilence and pri- 
yacy, as ſhew'd his Reſolution of affronting the 
Conſul ; when l ſee him out-braveing the ſame 
Conſul's In vective, in the full Houſe ; when 1 
ſee him putting Rome into a Conſternation, 
and making all Italy tremble; and, in a Word, 


daring to do what the moſt audacious of pri- 


vate Men never attempted : I am not ſurpriz'd 
with all this, when 1 reflect upon the Deſcrip. 
tion above given. I ſee the Marks of a great 
Head- piece, of a ſubtle and projecting Wit; 
of a Man that moves and overturns all about 
him; and yet keeps himſelf undiſcover'd, be- 
cauſe he has made ſure of his Party. Pompey, with 
the beſt Troops of the State, is at a diſtance, 
engaged in a very important and obſtinate 
War: Rome is filPd with diſaffected Perſons; 
the neighbouring Provinces abound with Mur- 


muring and Diſcontent; the Deluge of reign- 


ing Vices, has put the whole Commonwealth 


into Confuſion; and every Thing ſeems to fa- 


vour Catiline's Deſign; becauſe he chooſes to 
execute it in fo lucky a JunQure. Tis thus, 


303. 


* 


that we may make a fair Gueſs at the Iſſue of 


the War between Atherbat and Jugurtha, when 
the ſame excellent Anthor has before-hand re- 
preſented to vs, the different Genius of the 
Rivals : *Tis thus 1 know Sylla and Marius by 
their Pictures of his drawing; and that I di- 
ſcern, with Pleaſure, all the great Actions of 
Jug urtha, who gave fo much Trouble to the 
Roman State, flowing from that one Source 
which the Hiſtorian has open'd to me, in the 
Idea: he gives me of the Courage arid Capacity 
of that renowned General. This is the Way 
that the Ancients -took, of inſerting in their 
Hiſtories, the Portraits of ſuch Perſons as 
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394 REFLECTIONS Vol. I. 
they deſired ſhould appear with Eminence and 
Diſtinction; which cannot but be a noble Or. 
nament, if atchiev'd with Succeſs; for when 
once a Character is ſettled and confirm'd 
theſe peculiar Strokes, and theſe eſſential Pro. 
perties, all the Springs of Action work the 
better, and every Thing becomes more feaſible 


in the Courſe of the Narration. But it will re. 
quire a Maſter's Hand, to hit this reſemblance: 


as conſiſting in thoſe ſingylarand imperceptible 
Traces, which alone can expreſs Nature, and 
which we ſhall ſcarce ever find, but by ſearch- 
ing deep into the Heart of Man, and b 
opening all its ſecret Folds, and ſtripping of 
every Part of its Diſguize. And what Force 
of Genius, what penetrating Sagacity, will 
not be needful for this Operation? The chief 
Rules to be obſerv'd about it, are as follow. All 
the Pictures in Hiſtory, ought to be real: In 
which regard Aenophon was faulty; whoſe Cy- 
rus is but an imaginary Heroe, a Prince in 
Idea. They muſt be natural, and truly re. 
ſembling, in which Tacitus is far from Exact- 
neſs, who chooſes rather to follow his own 
Temper, than to imitate Nature, and is more 
ſollicitous to make a fine Piece than a true 
One. If his Pictures are pleaſing, he cares 
not whether they are like: And, with this 
View, he has drawn Sejanus, in the fourth 
Tiberius Book of his Annals, a very different Man from 
Ceſar Ser what he was, if we may believe Paterculus. 


7 No Portraits ſhould be admitted, but thoſe 


um | « 
babuis la- of the greateſt Perſons, ſuch as are principal- 


Loris as ly intereſted, and have the chief Hand in Af. 


Eaei caps- fairs; and therefore Saluſt might have left out 
ciſſumum, - — 

enerum the Character of Sempronia, who was but in- 
adjutorem, virum ſeveritatit latiſſime, bilaritatũ priſcg, nibil fibi vite 


(icamem, coſi aſſequeniem omnia. PAterc, l. i. 
= directly 
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Vol. II. upon Hiſtory. ' 305 
directly concern'd in Catalines Conſpiracy. 
Though we ſhould not amuſe our ſelves too 

much with deſcribing Mens Perſons, and 
drawing their outward Lineaments, yet this is 

very fit to be done on ſome Occaſions, when 

it tends to the better Diſcovery of their Ge- 

nius and Diſpoſition of Soul. There are cer- 

tainly a great many Ways and Manners of 
Painting, W have their N re- 
ſpectire Excellencies. Livy, when he is to e 
leere Lucretia, ſo bein and charming wanker 
in her Husband's Eyes, without ſpeaking of non in 
her Face, repreſents her Vertue only, and in zuruute 
2 Word or two, gives us the nobleſt Image we ſed dei 
can conceive of an accompliſh'd Lady: They tam lane, 
found Lucretia (ſays he) not art her Entertain- imer an- 
ments, or her Pleaſures, but ſitting at the Wheel cillas ſe- 


with her Maids, and ſharing in their Work. Taci- 3 


tus has drawn Tiberius only in his Actions, as L. 1. 

the moſt lively Repreſentation. Lampridius is oppreſſit ir 
fortunate enough in diſplaying the extrava- viclinis 
gant Humour of Heliogabalus, when he tells _ 
us, That he ſtifled ſome of his Paraſites with 3 
Heaps of Roſes and Violets, after a luxurious jc ut ani- 
Banquet. Procopius has painted the Empreſs mam aliqu? 


Theodora in her Gallantries and Intrigues. Livy 3 


has given us the true Image of a fierce and ,j7 ,- 10S 
wrath Spirit, within the Comply of ſix Words. — 
One mad Act of Gluttony and Barbarity in genio in- 
the Emperor Wenceſlaus, preſents us with his temperan- 
full Picture from the Hand of his own Hiſto- #77 vn 
rian, who reports him to have roaſted his 2 
Cook for under. dreſſing his Meat. We can 
never have a more juſt Conception of the Stu- 
pidity of Claudius, than when Tacitus relates, 
that he diſcover'd neither Grief, nor joy, nor 
any human Paſſion, at the Death of the In- 
famous 2/eſalina, But the beſt Manner of Pain- 
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are, and which alone can give that diſtingniſh. 


8 1 up out. of Tacitus ; or as that of Count 


of the fineſt Draughts of Antiquity. A May 
ſould not amuſe himſelf with a Copy, if he 
knows how to draw after Original Nature 

and he muſt be well acquainted with the per- 


be allow'd, That Paterculus has ſome very ſin- 


that be had a Genius for fine Characters. After 

all, Hiſtory it {elf is the trueſt Picture of Men, 

and their Character is beſt diſplay'd by the 
Courſe and Sequel of their Actions. 


It may be of great Uſe to reaſon upon thi 
Article, which makes all the Delicacy of H. 
Touch. But how many Wandrings, how tt 


ny falſe Steps has an Author to avoid in thi 
Way, in which he cannot proceed with too 


ting, is to lay open thoſe ſecret, Motions of the 
Heart, which ſhew Perſons ſuch as they truly 


ing Air, that muſt ſupport a Charager, and 
demonſtrate. it to. be an Original. All other 
Strokes are inſignificant in a grave Relation of 
Fact, which can bear nothing that's Weak ot 
Injudicious- Nor am I better pleas'd with 
thoſe. borrow d Portraits, elaborately compo 
of ſeveral Pieces, as thoſe which. Mariana has 


o 


alſtein in Sarazin, which Copies from moſt 


ſon, before. he can attempt the Piece. It muſt 
ular and maſterly Strokes in this Way; and 


is -banat cs 
ſtory, if perform'd with a true and delicate 


even and unaffeged a Pace? Aenophon, Pol. 
bius, and Tacitus, quite exhauſt themſelſe ... 
with their Reflections. Thucydides, Saluſt, alli .. 
Livy, obſerve greater Moderation. What S . 
are we to chooſe, among ſo great Examples m. 
whoſe Conduct is as different, as the Affair! in 
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important? In general, whatſoever Beauties | 
theſe Ornaments May be able 0 derive to Hi | 
ſtory, there is no Part that requires a nicer 
Management. For to Moralize perpetually, _ 
aud to turn all Adventures, great or ſmall, 
without Diſtinction, into curious and pohtick 
Remarks, is to deſert the Character of an Hi- 
forian, who ought to give a Narration of 
Fact, without embarraſſing Affairs with bis 
own unſeaſonable Counſels. Beſides, there is 
nothing more likely to corrupt, or at leaſt to 
perplex the Truth, than theſe fine Thoughts, 
which are ſpun out of the Author's Brain, and 
which the Reader has not always Capacity 
enough to diſentangle from the main Thread 
of the Story. Tis a Point of Wiſdom, there- 
fore, in an Author, not to abound ſo much in 
bis own Senſe, as to turn Philoſopher indiffe- 
rently upon all Occaſions, which is the Fault 
that Ammi anus Marcellinus runs into, through a 
miſtaken Ambition of appearing learned. But 
Livy keeps on his Road without ſtopping ;- he 
tells us what he knows of the Matter of Fact, 
and leaves us to make the Reflections without 
anticipating us by his own; or if he inter po- 
ſes any, they are ſuch as contain a great and 
noble Senſe. in a few Words; as that upon the 
juſtice of Providence in the Crime and Pu- 
niſnment of Appius, who had corrupted Virgi- Deos eſſe, 
ia. Tis a fingular Talent in an Author, to non negli- 
be able to find conſtant Buſineſs for his Rea - See _— 
ders, by furniſning them with a ready Stock, 1 Gl 
that may imploy them in drawing Conſequen- yejjrar;, 
ces, and in giving ſuch Turns to every Thing erf ſer, 
2s he himſelf wiſhes they ſhould. For every vn læves 
Man defires to be free, in the judgment he 
makes of Facts repreſented to him, without be- 
ing foreſtalld ; and the Uſe of this Freedom is 

be e 3 ö : one 


308 REFLECTIONS Vol, 
one of the ſweeteſt Pleaſures in reading. If 
therefore, we defign to pleaſe; we muſt cut 

off all theſe profound and abſtracted Spe- 
culations; we muſt not ſtudy ſo refined a po- 

licy in all that we ſay; we muſt have more 
Nature and Simplicity; we muſt ſpeak the 
Truth without commenting upon it; if ve 

have Strength of Genius enough to ſupport ſo 
honourable an Undertaking. Above all, we 

muſt avoid thoſe tedious common Places of 

the Mutability of Fortune, and the Inconſtan- 

cy of human Affairs, which make the dead 
Weight of ſo many Books. We muſt have no 

' Carandum Fondneſs for thoſe big Terms, each of which 
ne ſenten- would paſs for a Sentence, and which ſerve 
tiæ emine- only to emboſs a Diſcourſe. We muſt utter. 
ant extra ly renounce thoſe Points and falſe Conceits, 
corpus 0'4” that Play and Jingle of Words, which are the 
7eſſe. Delight of puny Wits. If we mingle any Re. 
etron. flections with our Story, they muſt be ſuch as 

_ ariſe naturally from the Subject, they muſt 

not be too fine, or too much ſtudied ; they 

muſt have leſs Brightneſs than Solidity, they 

muſt come nearer to the Reaſoning of a wik 
Stateſman, than to the Aﬀecation of a De- 
claimer; they muſt not be too frequent, nor 

too looſe and disjoynted, but muſt be enamell'd 

in the Body of the Work ;* they muſt neyer 

have that Air of a Rant, which gives ſo 

ſtrong a Prejudice againſt an Author. Pater. 

culus, Tacitus, Machiavel, Paulus Fovius, Davila, 

and the Generality of the aliens and Span 

_  ards, have been exceſſive in this regard. C- 

ſar is more cautions; and his RefleQions al- 

ways appear with that Wiſdom and Gravity, 

which are the Eſſentials of his CharaQer : As 

for Inſtance, that in bis ſecond Book of * 


L Bain; © pon Hiſtory. '/— 30g 
it car. I. is the common Infirmity of human Communi 
ut Wl Nature, that the moſt obſcure and uncertain Events, 2 — 
X- 1e thoſe upon which we fix. our 1 Hopes, and |, 1 5 
„i ſtrongeſt Fears. Nor ſhould a Writer attempt h & in- 
re theſe curious Remarks of Politicks and Mora cognitis 
be WY jicy, unleſs he is perfectly acquainted with the ch me- 


re WM Nature of Man, and fully comprehend, all the“ *#; 
o nuſions of his-Underſtanding, and all the eme 
de weak Places of his Heart: Tis by this Know- us exterre- 
of Wi tedpe chiefly, that great and excellent Hiſto- anur. 

u. raus diſtinguiſh themſelves from thoſe of or- 

4 dinary Size; as Plutarch has done in his Lives 

10 of famous Men. Saluſt, with all his Simplici- 

fg, ſeems too earneſt in inveighing againſt the 

e corrupt Manners of his Time: He is always 

.in a Paſſion with his Country, and always a 

„ Malecontent againſt the Government, and 

0 eke very ill Opinion of the Republick, 

„by his frequent and bitter Cenſures of the 
Luxury of Rome. And tho? he ſays nothing but 

t what's very true, yet this very ſeverity is ſome 

7 Wy Sort of Deviation from his firſt Character and 

/ Spirit. In the ſame Manner, Davi/a would not 

: 


have ſo often plaid the Satyriſt, if he had not 
ſometimes forgotten the Part of the Hiſtorian. 
A thorough View of Morality: is likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary to the making juſt and appoſite Refle- 
ctions; for true Motality is the Ground and 
Rule of true Policy. In which reſpect the 
Politicks of Tacitus are often faulty, becauſe 
his Morals are not juſt ; either he gives other 
Men too much Corruption, or he has himſelf 
„co little Simplicity; there is nothing of Na- 
„ture in moſt of his Reflections, becauſe there's 
„nothing of Innocence: He impoyſons every 
Subject, and gives the worſt Turn to all Things 
chat come under his Hands. And thus he has 
4 WF vitiated the Spirit of many Authors, who 25 0 
cri 


it 
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a _  abletocopy after him in others. This is what 
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ride this ill Quality from him, without beigg 


ſieems moſt material to be obſerv'd as to the 
Uſſe of hiſtorical Reflections. A. fentention; 
Word or two may be very fitiy put into the 
Mouth of a Perſon, whoſe Character will juſti 
fy the Speaking of Sentences. Mariana and dra 

da ſeem to have been no very good Managers of 
this Part. Nor are we much charm'd with thoſe 
Aurhors of compos'd and formal Stiffneſs, o 


never relax, and who, to give a Shew of dee 

Concernment and great Weight ta all they fy, WM | 

multiply Sentence upon Sentence, Reflecta 

upon Reflection, and are ſo ridiculouſſy Solem ll « 

as to aſſume the Gravity of Judges, in the Cg: 

nizance of Triftes. Too ſubtle a Refinement of Ml 1 

- theſe Thoughts is apt to degenerate into a fai 

Delicacy; and Reflections are never 7 ; 

and proper, as when they have leaſt of all t 

Air of Refle&ions. Such are thoſe of Ceſar: To v 

inſtance in one of them: This great Man having 

driven Afanius and Petreiut; PompeyS cw o bier d 

tenants in Sin; to Extremities, and being ur 

willing farther to expoſe his Troops, took tit] l. 

Way of ſtarving them out, without the Hazau i v 

5 of another Engagement, upon this Princip e 

Cum impe- That tis no leſi the Part of 4 Genera, to Cm be 

ratoru non by his Wiſdom, than by bis Arm. wn &. 

5 eee n 

ee 05 | » @ © © Fn Ri 
wm GE ions in Hi cannot alwa O. 

3 ä there are Rules to be obſer vd iii be 

; uſing them; whenever they deform, or dil of 

concert a Work, they turn into downrigu N. 

Faults. Yet have they their proper Grace, i fot 

made with judgment, and not too wide and 

of 


foreign, or hanging too looſe from the Stk 


ject; 
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L 

paz; for they give that Variety to a Narra- 

x Wl tion; which is nereſſary for the rendring it 

he WI agreeable. | But they muſt be thrown in with 

n very artful Hand; and the Approaches muſt 

he WY be made with fo much Preparation and Ad- 

i. Wl dreſs, that hom diſſerent ſoever Things are in 

+ W themſelves; their difference ſhall always be 

of WM conceal'd under their Union. An Author is 

ein danger of going aſtray, if he take but one 
Step out of the main Road ; and unleſs he 

7 WW happen to ha ve a very ſtrong and ſteddy Head, 
y, be is inſenſibly betray'd to Change. But thus 
to rove from one Subject in queſt of new Diſ- 
u coveries, for the fake of enlarging the Rea- 
Leers Proſpect, and preſenting him with a 

of wider Landskip as he paſſes along, is not to 
e at the Hiftorian but the Adventurer, who is 

u bufie in filling his Narrative with all that oc- 

be curs in his Travels. Such an Author is al- 


ways taking Towns, and fighting Battles; al- 
ways upon Action and Enterprize, Hke Hera- 
+ dots, who too frequently launches out, and ve- 
ry often in ftrain'd and unnatural Digreſſions. 
be In this Art, he endeavour'd to imitate Homer, 
M who is a much greater Maſter of it: For if 
ky ever the Poet ſoars: above his ordinary Field, 
wlll fe yet flies directly to his Mark; without ho- 
WW vering at a diſtance, and never goes out of 
kis Way, but he leaves the Paſſage open for his 
Return. Thucydides is more regular than He- 
rodotns 5 and generally keeps within the ſtrict 
Bounds of his Subject. The greateſt Libert7 
he has taken, ſeems to be in the Conſpiracy 
of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, in his ſixth Book. 
Xenophon, who propos'd him for his Pattern, 
ſometimes takes a Looſe, as in the Adventure 
of Panthea, in the fifth Book of his Inſtitution 
of Cyrus. Indeed: this Adventure has a —_— 

: on- 
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REFLECTIONS von 
Connexion with the Body of his Story; that 
Princeſs having been taken by Crus, in his de- 
feat of the Mrians, and her Husband Abra. 
dates having, on that Occaſion, embraced . 
rus's Party, and ated as one of his General; 
But I would not be reſponſible: for ſome Di. 
greſſions of this excellent Author, which haye 
not ſo ſtrict an Alliance with the Purport-of 
| Polybiu G his Hiſtory, or his other Works. 2 Polybing 

Saluſtin has frequent Digreſſions upon Policy, upon 
#2 pecca- the Art of Wars; and —— BE 1 
dun ut ry, which might poſſi ave been ſpared. 
3 815 is 2 of the ſume 
Th impe- Fault: and therefore a modern Critick hat 
rarim, joyn'd them both in the ſame Cenſure. Phi 
dum digre- tus highly commends the Digreſſion of Dia- 
— * ius Halicarnaſſeus, in his ſeventh Book, Which 
Mac, deſcribes the Courſe of Ariſtodemus's Tyran- 
ny. That of Ceſar in his Alexandrian Wat, 

upon the Commotions of Longinus, I haveal: 

ways look'd upon as too particular, and ſome. 

what remote from his Deſign. The -Queſtion 

about the Phenix, manag'd by Tacitus, in the 

ſixth Book of his Annals, upon Occaſion of a 

Report in Rome, that a Phenix had been ſeen Wl | 

in Egypt, under the Reign: of Tiberius, ſeems WM | 

to come up to the Rules of a juſt: Digreſſion Ml { 

The various Opinions of the Naturaliſts about MW : 

this Bird are fairly repreſented; its Qualities s 

and Figure deſcrib'd; and all in a few Lines. 

id 
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Such a Piece, well placed, is a great Improve 
ment to a Narration; it relieves the Mind of the 
Reader, and ſets a new Edge on his Curioſity: 
That Air of Greatneſs which is obſervable in 
Mariana, ſeems in a good Meaſure owing to the 
Art he has of bringing in, by Way of Digref 
fion, all the conſiderable Events of the World, 


all that is wonderful in the fabulous Ages, al 
: | Tha 
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that is remarkable in Greece, in Scily, or in the 
Fama Empire; the particular Memoirs of the 
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curtbuginian State, not to be found with more 


Advantage in any Author ;: the famous Sieges 
of Seg unt um and Numnantium; 'Hinnibal's March 
into Baly; the Succeſſion of the Emperors; the 
Riſe and Birth of Chriſtianity, and the Preach- 
ing of the Goſpel; the Conqueſt of the Moors, 
with many the like Strokes, which carry in 
them à peculiar Force and Dignity. This 
Author's Genius is wholly. compos' d of great 
Things; all which, by ſome ſecret Tye and 


Dependance, are connected with the Hiſtory of 


Hain. And in this, never did Hiſtorian reflect 
ſo much Honour n his native Country; b. 

thus artfully referring to it all the great Acti- 
ons and memorable. Events, that have paſs'd 
upon Earth. But becauſe there are few Capa- 
cities ſtrong endugh to follow an uninterrup- 
ted Thread of Story with the ſame Breath and 
Vigour, and to ſhut themſelves within the 
Bounds of a ſingle Subject; there are few Hiſto- 
rians who do not forget themſelves upon ſome 
Occaſions, and inſtead of making à Digreſſion, 
begin a new Work: I ſhall not trouble my ſelf 
to produce Inſtances of this Caſe; the World is 
full of them, nor-is there any Endowment more 


rare and fingular, than that Exactneſs of good 


Senſe, which knows how to keep Eloſe to one 
Deſign, and to fix upon one View. I ſhall on- 
ly obſerve, that Zivy has happily avoided theſe 
idle Wandrings from his principal Matter, which 
he tells us, he induſtriouſſy dedlin'd through the 
Courſe of his Work, as arguing a conſiderable 
Defe& of judgment. And yet, how many of 
our modern Dealers in Hiſtory have run into 
the ſame ridiculous Humour that Lucian ex- 
poſes in his contemporary Writers of the Pars 
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314 R EF LE CT-EO NS Vol, H. 
hian Wars, Who diluted heir main Narration 
with mere Follies and Ex travagances, to make 
it the more palatable; and ſo leapt from one 
Age, one Country, one Adventure to another, 
without Senſe or Conſideration? It muſt there. 
fore be eſtabliſh'd as a certain and indiſpenſt- 
ble Rule, that all, Pigreſſions ſhould; have fame 
Hold w hereby to connect them to the: principat 
Subject, which is ſo well obſery'd by the, indi- 
cCious Hiſtorian but now mengion'd: It maſt 
be nicely examig'd, whether they are in, their 
Nature inconſiſtent or incompatible with;;the | 
Story; for if ſo, they can never be admitted 
| with, Propriety, the moſt eſſential Mark of q 
| gut Digreſſion being the Relation it bears to 
he chief Deſign: And thus, the great Secret 
is, to know preciſely how. far it may go, and 
where its natural Boundaries are fixt, which 
it ought. not to paſs, What makes the adjuſt- 
ing of this Meaſure to be ſo. very hard a. Task, 
is, that the Extent of a Digreſſion ſhould got 
always be the ſame, but proportionably gres. 
ter, or leſs, as it is more nearly, or remotely, Wi 
allied to the capital Point of Story: And this Wl ; 
nice Diſcernment has been the Rock upon WM; 
which moſt Authors have ſplit. For there a : 
very, few, not to except thoſe of the greatel Bi 
Talents, who, when they engage themſelſe BY - 
in Digreſſions, have not ſometimes exceeded f 
the jult Limits: It being ſo very difficult, for p 
them to contain, and manage their Spirit, {0 W:. 
as always to ſtop. and turn at the right Math MW... 
And here Mariana himſelf is not without Blame, th 
when he takes ſo wide a Compaſs at the EA, In 
trance of his Hiſtory : I think this Conduct re: to 
quir'd a large Apology, and I preſume not to de: WM; 
fend it. But Livy is the great Model here 9 be 
be propos d, who cannot ſtep out of the Nm In 
8 ö ; 1 f Story, | 
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| Story, to ive his Judgment as to the Succeſs of Nibil mi- 
| Alexander's; Arms, in caſe they had been turn'd pag 3 


againſt Jealy, without taking the wiſeſt Precau- 7,7, 
bre and üs a great many fins Freut: to en, 
5 prepare and diſpoſe the Mind of his Readers; quen ut 

dad jet his Debate and Arguments upon this juſto 
View, are A ad by no $0 


HH gp 39 07 3 us V " ordine de- 
| means out, of the y of his Work. In clinarem, 
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| brief, and to conclude this Part, Digreſſions varietari- 

te the proper Buſineſs, of an Hiſtofian's Wiſ. 1 

dom; this is the only Guide he ſhould follow in — "fo 

| them, without conſulting his Imagination or his gentibuſy; þ 
K , 40}: _—_—_ 1 

4 J One oe, F444 5, eee 0; 

) 4s 1 BAS, 2 ele oo” 71 7 | 3 SED quærerem. UH. . 

[ Status non attingere 4, nifi qu Romanis cobærent rebus. Fi 

-L ISIK e ieee 15 

Ut quarere libeat qui eventus Romany re hu, fi cum Alexandro fore: F J 

lelluum, fururm fuerit. L. IX. Yn 7 | 143 

1 f 

| Hiſtory mult be eloquent, for feat of proving, 

) 


tedious 3 and in this eſpecially its great Artifice 
Is to be diſplay d. But here its principal Con- 
cern ſhonld, be, to deliver no Truth without 
the juſt Lineament and native Face of Truth, 
ſo as to enſure its Credit in Things that ſeem leſs 
probable, and leſs obvious to Belief. Such an 
Eloquence, as knows how to give Things that 
peculiar Turn which facilitates their Admit- 
tance, ought to be imploy'd in this Service; 
and its great Work will be to range Matters in 
that admirable Order, which produces the Grace 
and Air of Probability. The Materials come 

to an Hiſtorian from other Hands, and are * 
wh by the Memoirs and Collections that lie 
ctore him; 'tis his Part to diſpoſe, to regulate, 
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and inform the rude Maſs; and, to do this with 
1 OY | Y'3 -  Succefs, 
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36 REFLECLIONS (yd, 
\ ._.. Sneceſs, he muſt not barely conſider the Thing, 
dad, but eſpecially regard the Manner of fy. 

: ing them; for in this, as in other Parts of Eh. 
quence, all turns upon the Manner. This is the 
proper Uſe that an Hiſtorian fliould make of 

Floquence, which alone bas the Power of ſettin 

All Things in their due Place, 'whence they may 
buqdides exert their proper and regular Effects. Thug. 

i 5 rifcl vi. {urpaſs'd all Hiſtorians, inthe Judgment of Cicy, 

— 3 it. Cie. Quintilian neyer ſpeaks of the Eloquence of L;y, 
j i de Orat. without. Delight and Admiration, And t 
3 J71to Livio chiefly by this noble Gift, that thoſe two prex 


+ * 


3 | * * og ® 4 ; 
„% Men have diſtinguiſh'd themſelves from the ret 
ib #0, (Mint. of their Tribe: For *tis Eloquence that muſt en. 


Livium ſu- able Men to explain themſelves with Advantage. 
pra quam The beſt Speaker always perſuades, and tis the 
| dici poteſt Art of Perſuaſion that ſtrikes into Things thoſe 
ee Colours of Truth that ariſe from the Light in 
__ 7; elo. which they are ſet, and the Grace with which 

. quentiæ they are adorn'd. Thus, nothing can be more 
fidet pre- Eloquent, than the Account which Saluſt gives u 
clarus im- of the State of Rome, at the Time when Calin 
Tac. form'd his Conſpiracy. And when the ſame al- 
mirable Author repreſents the Commonwealth, 
as corrupted by Avarice, and Luxury, and op 
preſsd with its own Weight; theſe are ſo may 
fil} Strokes of the moſt exquiſite Eloquence that H. 
nl | ſtory affords. ?Tis in theſe noble Images that 
1114 Man miſt ſhew his Art, if he has any; and wid 
| if S theſe the Hiſtorians of the firſt Magnitude hare 
— 1 enrich'd their Labours. Tis this Kind of Ele 
We  Þ quence that ſhould be thrown into the Body 0 
x Hiſtory, to animate it with its Spirit and it 
WY Flame: All is languid without this Principle 0 
| Motion ; and without theſe various Turns, thi 
— mult be given to a Narrative, to render it ple: 
— 1 ſing. All that Artifice of Tranſition, all wi 

1 able of UB core ˖²¹ ] 
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tender and paſſionate Movements that affect the 

Heart, all the curious Chain and Series of me- 

morable Events, all the Diſpoſition of Circum- 

ſtances, and all the bright Strictures that excite 
Admiration, are the Effects of this ſingular Elo- 

quence, proper to Hiſtory, which ought thus to 

riſe and take its Flight, when juſtified by the 
Occaſion. But to diſtinguiſh the true Place of 

doing this, requires the utmoſt Sagacity, and the 

greateſt Reach of an Author. Among the Greeks 

and Romans, there reign'd, ſome time, a Kind of 
haranguing Eloquence, which was pure Oſtenta- 

tion, and propos'd rather to ſurprize than to in- 

ſtruct; rather to lay out the Parts of the Hiſto- 

rian, than repreſent the Truth of the Hiſtory. 

This Way 1s out of Faſhion with the more Judi- 

cious of the Moderns ; becauſe it ſeems affected; Saluſtius 
and becauſe a true Taſte can reliſh nothing but in belo 
what's natural. Saluſt*s Introductions, though. 
very ſenſible, and very eloquent Diſcourſes, yet, Ae 
appear to me to fall under the Character of Com- 4 þiftori- 
mon Places, forgn to his Story. Perhaps that am perti- 
fine Author had always ſome Pieces, ready pre- nentibus 
par'd, lying by him, for occaſional Uſe ; as Twlty P77" 
aſſures us of himſelf, that he had a whole Volume 6 w_ 
of Prefaces at hand for his Service. I ſhould not Fabeo vo- 
have ſuſpected Tully of this Sort of Caution and lumen pro- 
good Husbandry, but that he makes his Boaſt ofemieunt; 
it to his Friend. It may poſſibly be Prudence in {7 5 
an Orator, who is to ſpeak often in Publick, and \ "fo 
has not always Time to prepare himſelf ; but it quod a- 
ſeems hardly tolerable in an Hiſtorian, who is yp2uus 
Maſter of himſelf, and of his Leiſure. For theſe * 
Compoſitions, however fine in themſelves, yet© _ 
ceaſe to be'fo, when they are out of their Place, | 
and when they have an Air of Affectation. Thus 
much may be obſerv'd, as to the Eloquence of 


Hiſtory, *. 10 fel! * 
„ XXIV 


ture, which is dazzled with too much Light, 
Dy and rather confounded, than entertain'd with 


/ 


There are ſtill behind ſome other Beantiez 
proper to be inſerted into Hiſtory, to raiſe and 
enliven it, when it grows languid, or when 
ijt runs into long Recitals, too near of Kin to 
one another. But among theſe Beauties, ſuch 
as are moſt conſpicuous; are not always the 
moſt effectual. Things that ſparkle too much, 
are very often counter feit. The Mind of the 
Reader, which has its proper Bounds, does not 
love to be oppreſs'd with Pomp and Sew; and 
therefore a judicious Hiſtorian will ſo: manage 
theſe Beauties, as not to be laviſh of them, 
or to let them grow too cheap; and will accom. 
modate himſelf to the Capacity of human Na. 


a Crowd of Ornament. There are ſecret. Excel. 

Jencies, which tho? they eſcape vulgar Diſcore- 
ry, yet are obſery'd, and ad mird by the Curt 
- ous; as affording a continual Succeſſion of new 
| Graces, more ſtrong. and durable than thoſe 


which appear fo brillant to the Eye. Thek WM * 
Graces are the Reſult of ſome ſurprizing Turndf Ml | 

_ Eloquence or Wit, which being artfully;diſposd, Ml | 
fails not to produce an unforeſeen and wonderful i * 
Effect. To give ſome Inſtances ; Porſenna Ring 
of Cluſium lays cloſe Siege to Rome: Cajus Mr | 
tis, animated by the preſſing Danger of hl ” 
Country, yentures into the Enemies Camp, ” 
with a Deſign upon Porſennas Perſon, and ac © 
ally kills his Secretary by his Side, whom Een 
miſtook for his Maſter. The Aſſaſin is laid hoi 
on: The King commands a Pan of Coals to h 
brought, that the Torture of the Fire might 5 


enforce him to à Confeſſion of his e 
+ 1 2 * B "y -v 5g: | 1 ; k 


et arts, 


Vel. II. pon Hiſtory.) | 
he young Man full of Spirit and Courage, 
Beds his Hand, into the Burning-Coals ; and 
without changing his Countenance, lets it be 
wholly conſum'd, and then directing his Speech 
tothe King; Behold, ſays he, how contemptible a genius 
Thing is Life, to Men inſpired with Glory! Theſe quam vile 
Words pronounced with an undaunted Tone, corpus fit 
quite changed the Scene of Things: The Mur- 4 4 
therer, how ſoever hated and deteſted, ſtrikes 3,5: 
Aſtoniſhmeat into his Enemies; and they Who ent. 
ſtood ready to ſee him expire in the Midſt of Liv. l. 2. 
Torments, now look upon him with Venera- 
tion, and ſend. him home with a Panegyrick. 
This Revolution is. brought about. by one Sen- 
tence, and that one Sentence thus beautifully 
plac'd, Is a great Ornament to the Hiſtory, and 
of wonderful Operation in the Event. Thus 
again, when Fabius had: retaken Tarentum, Han- 
mbal, tho? defeated ,-: expreſſes his Misfortune, 
with the Air of a Conqueror, and makes his 5 
Enemies Praiſe turn upon his own : Nor are the Et Noms. 
Romans (ſays he) wirhont their Hannibal. A very 2 
haughty Way of Submiſſion, and ſuitable to the he 
Fierceneſs of the Speaker. Theſe Strokes are fre- lem. L. 
vent in Livy. Nothing gives us a greater Idea of XXVII. 
the Perſons that ſpeak, than when they ſpeak 
well; nor of the Authors that make them ſpeak, 
than when they ſpeak to the Purpoſe. Paterculus 
in the final Overthrow of Pompey by Ceſar, to ex- 
preſs. the Obſtinacy of the Action between Ro- Face = 
mans and Romans, ſays, the Conquerors were mare m vi- 
willing to give Quarter, than the Conquer d were to re- for dares «| 
ceive it. We have an Example of a different Man- quem viſti 
ner in Tacitus. At the infamous Regale, that Meſſa- ace 
lina made for her Gallant, or new Husband, in tbe 
heat of the Extravagance; one Fectus Valens hap- 
pen'd, in a Frolick, to leap up into a Tree, and 
being ask'd what he ſpied from his Obſervatory, 
Y 4 I ſee 
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I fee' a Storm, ſays he, riſing from the Side of Oftiz. 
'This Word, (dropt without! the leaſt Deſipy”) 
ſtruck a Damp upon the Company, being à Pre. 
ſage of the Emperor's Return, who ſoon aftet 

came from that Side; and upon his Arrival, or. 
der'd the Execution of the vile and miſerahl; 
Empress. Paterculus's Remark upon the Death of 
Pompey, ha ſely aſſaſhnated by the Perfidionfaeſ; of 

_ King Prolemy of Egypt, has ſomewhat of Greatnek 

in it, and well becomes that Place of the Stoff 

in tamum Which wanted ſuch a Light and Grace: $ 74 

in illo vi- rious (ſays he) was the Fortune of that great May, 

7 ilch that he who hut lately wanted Earth for the Exten 

ee Nat of his Vittories,' nom wanted it for the Dimenſions o 

TUNG ,uT cui : whe Tags e e ent E 

modo ad his Grave. The Thought is beautiful, but r. 

vitorian ther too much refin'd, according to the Manner 

e ”w_ of this Author. We meet with two Sayings in 

fer at C#ſar, that rerkindle the Flames of the Ciyil 

ſepuliu- War; when upon the Point of being extin- 
ram. L. II. guiſnd. The Army of Pompey was drawn ug, 
dn the Bank of the Riyer Apſus, at the Entrance 
into Macedon : Ceſar, who was poſted with hi 
„Troops, on the other Side of the River, ſends u 

Quid mibl pompey with Propoſitions of Peace; to which 

, could 1 

vitate o- Pompey's Reply is, What Pleaſure could I recen 

pus eft, from Life or Liberty, if both muſt come through Ct 
quam be- Tar's: Hand ? And that of his General Labiems; 

25 "No Peace without the Head of your Nlaſter. Thel 

lac? two Speeches give quite another Turn to Affairs 

1. III. de. and cut off all Hopes of an Accommodation. P. 

B. C. terculus, to enliven the melancholy Story of the 
Wobis Proſcription by the Tiumviri, throws in a ver] 
pleaſant Piece of Raillery, which he makes tobe 
been ſpoken by the Soldiers, as they follow'd the 
eſſe nulla triumphal Chariot of Lepidus and Plancys : On 
gk ib, Conſult triumph, not over the Gauls, but over ih 
De Ger- Un! an C EE 
5 5 von de Galiiz duo rumpbam Confules, L. III.. 
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Germans; as having conſented to the Baniſh- 
ment of their neareſt Relations. Such Strictures 
25 theſe, as they are, ſurprizing in themſelves, 
Þ they are very fortunate in Hiſtory, and have 
z wonderful Effect in relieving the Spirit, and 
raiſing the Attention. There are a' thouſand 
other Arts, that an Hiſtorian may have, to ani- 
mateand brighten his Work, beſides theſe which 
I have touch'd'; and I pretend not to collect 
all the fine Examples in this Way. It may be 
ſufficient, farther to remark, that whatever In- 
cident may put a new Face on Things, whatever 
may ſupply new Conjectures, inſinuate new Sen- 
timents, or Ideas; in a Word, all thoſe delicate 
Touches, which are capable of making any Kind 

of Revolution in the Mind of the Reader, hy 
Inſpiring him with other Actions or Motions, as 
they have always a true and natural Beauty, 
ſo they are always to the Purpoſe. The great 
point is, to diſpoſe them in ſuch a Manner, that 
they ſhall ſeem ſo eſſentially inter woven with the 
Narration, as to be capable of producing their 
juſt Effects; that is, of brightning and enliven- 
ing a Subject which in itſelf might appear leſs 
agreeable. n 

85 „ 


There are Sentime 


” 


nts which might look very 
well in a dramatick Writer, and yet would be 
unbecoming an Hiſtorian ; becauſe Poetry repre- 
ſents Things as they ought to be; but Hiſtory as 
they really are. And therefore Hiſtorians, that 
furniſh their Heroes with ſuch exquiſite Notions, 
are not always the moſt Judicious; and whatever 
is not founded ei ge des, and good Senſe, 
tho” it may make a fine Shew, yet can have no 
real Goodneſs. Thus Quintus Curtius is not ſo 
juſt as might be wiſh'd in his Conduct, while 


his Character of Alexander is ſtrain'd up to ſuch 


Te Ns 8 by 1 


322 _ REFLEGCLIONS von 
a pitch of Gallantry and Wonder. His Heroe 
does not always take the; wiſeſt Part; but he 
fakes; the braveſt, and the moſt adventyroy;, 
He: arge ane Arete Banger. e 
onquelt leſs than the Glory of Conquering. 
Le has an Opportunity of falling upon Bains in 
the Night, and thus of diſguizing his , Weak: 
eſs, the Perſian Army being double the Num. 
5 00 his own; But he, not ſo. much concern 
to defeat his Enemies, as to raiſe an Admiration 
of his Courage, attacks them in broad Day. 
Iigbt, and reſolves rather to die with Honour, 
than to overcome by Sur prize. Darius, being 
worſted in the Field, offers him his own Dangh- 
ter in Marriage, and half Aſia with Her. Ale 
ander, more deſirous of Courting. Glory in the 
Ways of Danger, than of reigning and trium. 
Phing in Peace, rejects the Propoſal, and on 

. This, as on every Occaſion, never does any Thing 
but what is extraordinary. All this is very 

; porous indeed: But might not a little Pro- 


bability do well, to intermix with ſo much 

. Glory ? ls not the Heroe's Raſhneſs- ſuperior, 

not only to his Prudence, but even to his Am- 

bition? No doubt the Author pleas'd himſelf 

with theſe fine Conceits; but at the ſame time, 

by neglecting to manage the probable Part, he 

has left it doubtful, whether we are to call his 

Work a Hiſtory, or a Romance. Of ſuch high 
Importance” it is for a Writer; always: to- guide 

his. Sentiments by Truth; and Reaſon, and to 

7mperars- follow the Nature of Things, in Preference to 
7i mm- his own Invention or Wit. Paterculus has ſup 
quam «deo plicd Tiberius with much, wiſer and juſter Pri 
ule p- 'ciples ; telling us that he-neyer thought any Op 
Piſs ef be. portunity ſo advantagious as to recompenſe the 
cafio quam damno amiſſi militis penſaret, ſemperque ei viſum eſt glot- 
oſum quod eſſei tutiſſimum, autè conſcientiæ quam fante conſulens. L. Il. C 
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Loſs or Hazard of his Troops; always eſteeming 
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that to be moſt glorious, which was: moſt ſafe, 
and conſulting his Conſcience before his Repn- 
tation. Let not Hiſtory therefore proſtitutè it 
ſelf; to authorize that Madneſs of falſe Glory, 


which carries vain and ambitious Spirits into 


many Diſorders, while they run headlong 
after miſtaken Honour, and purſue Fame in the 
Dark. Let not a Man of Senſe and Wiſdom: be 
dreſs'd up, in the Notions of a Paladin, nor a 
true Knight, dubb'd with the Quality of a ro- 
mantick Adventurer. Great Perſons are too 


apt to form an Idea of Glory by the Standard of 


their own Vanity or Imagination. But the 


lntereſt of the Publick ought to be much dearer 


to a Governour, than his private Fame and Re- 
nown; and the true Honour of a mighty Prince 
is to make himſelf beloy'd, rather than fear'd. 
Theſe ought to be leading Principles in Hiſtory, 
which will render it a Lecture of Clemency to 
Princes, and of Reaſon and good Senſe to all Man- 


kind. An Hiſtorian then, muſt guard againſt Er- 
rors and Miſconception; he muſt know firſt of 


all, how to diſtinguiſh true Honour from falſe, in 
the Conduct of Life; ſo as never to commend, 
but where Praiſe is juſtly due. Inſtead of being 


himſelf a Slave to popular Opinions, he muft 
make it his Buſineſs to undeceive the People; 
he muſt never ſuffer them to judge of Things 
merely by the Event, but muſt carry them co 


the Source, and give them a View of the firſt 
Springs and Motions. He muſt take Care to do 
Juſtice to good and evil Deſexts, that he may 
not impoſe upon Poſterity, which commonly 
takes a Report upon Truſt, and adheres ſtrict. 
ly ta the Letter of an Author. He muſt ne- 
ver relate a grand Event, without declaring the 
Cauſes, and diſcovering the Maſter-wheels _ 
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ſet it on Work? Tis poſſible indeed, that there 
may be very little, or nothing, at the Bottom: 
But ſtill we take a peculiar Delight, to ſee great 
Effects reſult from little Beginnings: As, Di- 
nyſius Halicarnaſſæus obſerves in the firſt Book of 
his Hiſtory, upon Occaſion of the Overthrow of 
regal Government in Rome, produc'd by the 
younger Tarquin's Inſolence, and his Fathers 
Pride. This ſeems to be the Spirit that ought 
to reign in Hiſtory, and theſe the Maxims that 
ought to govern an Hiſtorian. Let us next con. 
ſider what Sort of Genius is moſt ſuitable to his 

n een 
TOTO. ene £5060 = ood 
Nothing conſiderable can be atchiev'd in 
Hiſtory: without a Genius: *Tis that do's all in 
this as in other Arts; and thence only proceeds 
the different Character of Writers. A little Ge. 
Arduum ning will render a great Subject little: Anda 
+ poſh I great Genius will render a little Subject great, 
= 10d He that would ſucceed in Hiſtory, muſt havean 
facta diaz extended and univerſal Spirit, capable of gret 
exequanda Ideas, qualified to furniſn out a noble Plan, and 
- ſunt. conceive a vaſt Deſign. A Good Hiſtory, 
_ « ſays Cicero, is a great and important Task, not 
1 38 quid biſto- to be accompliſh'd but by the ſublimeſt Powers 
_ 7m ee“ of Eloquence.“ When I find Lucian, one of the 
_ ſribere, brighteſt Wits of his own Age, (fo fertile in 
„ 3 great Men,) declaring that he had too weak! 
—— Genius to attempt Hiſtory, and to give it the 
| Cic.de Perfection it demands; I am ſtartled at the 
Orat. | Acknowledgement, and raiſe my former No. 
tions of the Difficulty of the Labour. For, 
if this Author, who is ſo excellent in all his 
Compoſitions, and who has given Rules fot 
the Writing of Hiſtory that are ſo admirable 
and ſo full of good Senſe, ytt confeſſes himſel 
unable to ſupport. the Weight of ſuch an Bay 
3; | taking; 
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Vel. II. pon Hiſtory. | -- 
taking; what ſhall. we ſay of thoſe Muſhrome 
Hiſtorians, that ſpring up in a Night, without be- 


ing, acquainted with the very Eſſentials of their 
Art? He tells us, the Armenian War, in his 
Time, brought forth a numerous Progeny of 
ſuch Authors, all Men being thence infected 
with the Itch of Writing. * But Things will 
« not be carried, ſays he, in this Manner: There's 
« no Toil more difficult and ſeyere, than his, 
« that like Thucydides, would write for Eternity.” 
For what Force of Genius will it require to de- 
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ſtick Dreſſes, and that Diſguize which is put 
upon it by ſome Authors, who have not a Soul 
great enough to maintain Simplicity, and to 


repreſent Things as they are? What Strength, 
' and Courage, to pluck off the Mask of Vice, 
8 1 — ; 5 = 3 

| ſo adyantagiouſly conceal'd, under the Arts of 


Diſimulation ?. What Sagacity, to diſcoyer the 


act; without trifling about the Picture of their 
Outſide, which is ſeldom of any Importance, or 


n Uſe ? What, true Senſe, and juſt, Diſcernment, 
"WH to fix the diſtinguiſhing Characters of whole 
þ Nations, or Ages? As; for Inſtance : In the 


Story of the Ciyil Wars of Rome, not to con- 


the Common. wealth, the Heede of the 
one, with the Independency of t! In 
the Annals of France, not to dreſs up the Age of 
Lewis XI, when Superſtition, abounded, in the 
Manners. of the Age of Lemis XIV, which can 
by no means be charg'd with Superſtition : Not 
to deſcribe Charlemagne, like Henry III: But to 
ſet the peculiar and eſſential Marks of Diſtig- 
Gion on all Perſons and Times. What Equity 
muſt there he, to allot, a juſt, Retribution to Var- 
we au VB e OPS» FD 


liver the naked Truth, without thoſe paraphra- 


Temper and the very Soul of the Perſons. that 


> 


found the Genius of the Monarchy. with that of 


"the other: In 
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weigh the Attions of Men, without 'puttijþ 
their Perſons into the Scale? What Judgment 


always to make the faireſt Conſtructon of Thing 


and to take them in their beſt Senſe; conſtaft. 
Jy to aim at that which is of moſt ſolid Uſe z f 
to inter poſe one's Opinion in Buſinefs, as neter 
tio pfeſudice, or put a Conſtraint upon the Res 
der: Not to touch any nice Point, without that 
Finęneſs and Delicacy of Spirit, which can pro. 
cet only from the moſt exquiſite Parts: Not 
to overcharge a Diſcourſe with tob much Matter, 


would leave no room for the Author's Reflexions, 
or the Readers; to find the true Knot 'of each 
Affair, ſo as to unravel it clearly and eaſily; 
never to build very great Events upon very. fri- 
yolous Motives : Not to conceal a falſe Thought 
under the Veil of a glittering Expreſſion :.To 
avbid every Thing that might ſeem forc'd, or 
Ehorare : And ſtill to follow that Ray of Light 
and "Underſtanding, which inclines Men to ac. 
quieſce in the Senſe of an Hiſtorian, by giving 
them a good Opinion of his Abilities ? So. that 
in the Conſtitution of Hiſtory, Judgment ſeems 
the moſt neceſſary and eſſential Part. An Ora- 
tor may be indulg'd in his bright and lively Sal 
lies of Eloquence ; and may venture upon thoſ 
bold Strokes, ſo agreeable to Men of lofty Spi. 


: 
* 
— 


rits, who are affected with nothing more, than. 


with that which has an Air of Hardineſs and 
Confidence. A Poet may wander from his Sub- 
ject; and ſeems not oblig'd by the ſtrict Rules 
of Wiſdom. But an Hiſtorian, who is ſuppos d 
always to ſpeak in cold Blood, and upon ma, 


ture Deliberation, muſt be ſo entirely Maſter of 


himſelf, as to let fall nothing but what's judici- 
ons: For no Kind of Undertaking: requires fo 


o 
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which would oppreſs its Vigour and Force, and 


much Reaſon, ſo much Prudence, ſo much Wit, 


2 any Wen 
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5 much of every good Quality, as Hiſtory ma- 
8 2 n after all, a Genius and 
h Nature endow d with ſo:many Accompliſhments, 
is ſtill inſufficient without a Knowledge of the 
World and of Mankind. That which made Poly 
hius ſo excellent: an Hiſtorian, was his Conver- 
ſation with Scipio and Lælius. In Thuchdides and 


: Livy, we have the moſt perfect Models of Hiſto- 
9. 17; there's, nothing Antiquity ca 1 boaſt of, {> | 
Faid in this Kind, nor does any Advantage 
ſeem wanting to either Author, except that Livy 
0 is the more natural, and Thuchdidr: the more 


ſincere. Tacitus is admirable in his Way: Lipſis 


a eires him a generab Preference, but all the 
a World does not ſubſcribe to that Opinion. He 
. ss certaialy a Writer bf a very fingular Order 


aud Character, hol has great Beauties intet- 


" WY nixt wich great Deflults,, but the latter are, in 
K a good Meaſure, diſguiz d by the Brightneſs of 
his Genius, which-ſhines im all that he ſays, and 
„by know not what Sublimity, which raiſes 
8 him above Authors that have more Exactneſs 
: and Nature. However he has his Part , nd 
a I Admirers. But thoſe Wo are moſt' ſmitten 


with his; Charms, are rather the Men of Wit and 
Fancy, than thoſe of the deepeſt Judgments; 
thoſe who are more affected with Gaiety than 


N with good Senſe. Among the Môderns, I find 
u Aariana, Davila, and Father Paul, to have had 
dg tte hiſtorical Genius. Mari ana has the Gift 
„. Thinkiog and Speaking nobly, and of Im- 


printing a Qharacter of Greatneſs on all that 
paſſes through the Mind. Davila is happy, in 
cloathing Actions in their due Circumſtances 


be reaſons very well upon Matters, and links 
„lis whole Diſcourſe in fo fine a Chain, as gives 
ita mote engaging Air than all others. Father 
. , iu his Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, 
5 [4 f ſtrikes 
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ſays; no Man ever poſſeſs d that Art in a more 


greater Artificear Wit; and no Man ever with 


judgments which Men frame in their Repo 
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ſtrikes what Colour he pleaſes into all that be 


eminent Degree: He has like wiſe ſhewn a gren 
Capacity in throughly examining all the. Point 
of Doctrine, and making his Reader perfectly 
acquainted with them: No Man ever wrote wil 


lefs Reaſon or Truth: He is always guided by 
Faſſion, and yet always. wiſe enough to te 
ſemble his Paſſion. - He aims at. à Pleafantry, 
that we may not think him to be ont of Hy. 

our ; and by this means he runs into the other 
ee He rallies too much in ſo - ſerious 
Things, and takes too great a Liberty of Wi 
in a Subject not only ſo grave, but ſo facred, 
as that which is before him: His Reſentment 
every where diffuſes it: ſelf through his Stile 
Thus, this Hiſtorian, who had one of the great. 
eſt Gentus's that ever was, is yet o of the moſt 
vicious jn his Manner and Character of writing 
Hiſtory, where nothing is ſo unpardonable 23 
Party and Animoſity: We yield very little 
Credit to an Author, if we ſee him .prepolleſs 
with Intereſt. And this may lead us to con. 
er, in the, next SADR NI * Wann 
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1082 every Man frames bs Morals dec 
to his Temper and Diſpoktion of Mind, ſo ut 
may diſcover an Hiſtorian's Genius by bis Pri. 
ciples. And here, firſt of all it muſt be confeſs, 
that we meet with very few Men who ; har 
Spirit enqugh to carry them above the Impteſ 
{ions of Hopes and Fears, and Who are more 
heartily concern'd' for Truth than for: Intereſt! 
It. is the latter that's the Gauſe of all the fall 


, nx Atty ey ,,... 


of. ch Man who profeſſes to iuſt ruct tt 
N Publich 
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publick ought firſt of all to arm himſelf with 
this Courage and Reſolution; and upon no 
other Maxim an Hiſtorian ought to commence 
his Labour. When this is once firmly eſtabliſh'd, 
his great Study and Endeavour muſt be, to win 
vpon the Credit of Mankind, and to recom- 
mend all that he delivers with the Air and Com- 
xion of Truth. His Morals are principally 
to be directed towards this Aim; which he can 
only compaſs by ſecuring a good Reputation: 
tis not Promiſing and Proteſting that will be 
allow'd as Proofs of his Sincerity : His whole 
Diſcourſe muſt demonſtrate the Honeſty of his 
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it principles, and the Uprightneſs of his Heart. 
He muſt have an Air of ſtrict Probity, joyn'd 

it WH with all the Candour of an unbiaſs'd Spirit; 

. Jo as to deliver things without determining them 

t- WH before-hand, and to preſent them in ſuch a free 
Manner, as that they ſhall be till referr'd to the 

ns WF Reader, as the ſupreme judge. He muſt ſtand 

4 WF nenter in all the Diſputes of contending Facti- 

tle ons, and muſt not ſuffer the leaſt Suſpicion of 

SON Partiality. Nothing muſt fall from his Pen, but 

ou what bears the Image and Character of Reaſon ,. qu 
and Juſtice. His unfeign'd Love of Truth ſuſpicio 


muſt be the Rule of his Expreſſions, and of his gratiæ jt, 
Conceptions. He muſt always ſpeak like an de que fi. 
honeſt Man ; and not drop a Word that ſhall -— "vr 
"nt i be an Offence againſt Modeſty or Integrity. He Grat. 
rin-W muſt be exact in the ſevereſt Sentiments of Ho- 
our; muſt leave no room for any Diſtruſt of 

his Candour and Ingenuity ; and muſt engage 

Men to a firm Dependence upon all he ſays, 

by perſuading them that heis incapable of Fraud, 

and an utter Stranger to the Arts of Impoſition. 

No Man can ever miſcarry that proceeds upon 


doro good Principles. Tis by this Purity of Mo- 
1 als that Thucydides = eſtabliſh'd 2 — 
lick = ES | - wi 
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Sincerity with all the World, and merited the 
Belief of all Ages. Iis by the Love of Religion, 
and the Veneration of Providence, which ap 
pears in all Xenophon's Writings, that we are in. 
_ clin'd to rely upon his Teſtimony; as being af. 

ſured, that a Man who has. ſo deep a Senſe of 


Piety engrav'd in his Heart, can never ſub. 


mit to Falſhood. Pohbius has more of the Scep- 
tick and the Libertine; he cenſures the vulgar 
Opinions of the Gods, and of infernal Puniſh. 


ments, as ſo many Fables, and hopes to banih I | 


them out of the World. Nor is Livy more perſuz- 
ſive by his great Capacity and Genius, than by 
the Strictneſs of his moral Honeſty : Among al 


the claſhing Intereſts, Intrigues, Affections, and 


other Diſorders of Men, that compoſe his Sto. 
ry, he diſcovers a clear Bottom of Truth and 
Probity, and ſhews the honeſt Man, as well 
as the excellent Writer. In laying open the 
ſecret Folds of other Mens Hearts, he gives us 
the Picture of his own 3, and while he diſcovers 
the falſe Lights of their Conduct, he is not him- 
ſelf betray d into falſe Views: He paſſes a ſound 
Judgment on all Things; becauſe his Soul as up. 
right as his Senſe, 1s exquiſite. Paterculus talks 


too much of his own per ion and Family; a great 


Author ſhonld forget what he is himſelf, the 
better to deſcribe what other Men are. Beſides, 
thoſe high Compliments which he beſtows on 
Tiberius, towards the Concluſion of his Work, 
look too much like Flattery and Deſign. An 
Hiſtorian muſt be rais'd above ſuch Conſiderati 
ons, ere he can fill the Meaſures of his Cha- 
cter. On the other Hand, Tacitus ſpeaks wel 
of no Man; he condemns all that other Men 
think or act. He is a Maſter of Shifts and 
Diſſimulation, concealing a very villainous Heart 
under a very fine Wit. He is always miſtaker 


© - 


Vol. II. upon Hiſtory. _ 
in the Point of Merit, becauſe his Notion re- 
fers it wholly to Craft: and Management; and it's 
from the Stock of Policy rather than of Truth 
that he furniſnes out his Diſcourſe. As he is 
commonly ſuſpicious and ill- natur'd towards 
Men, ſo he ſpeaks of the Gods without ſhew- 
ing the leaſt Mark of Piety and Religion: As 
may be obſerv'd in his Defence of Deſtiny 
againſt Providence, in the ſixth Book of his 
* Annals, upon Occaſion of Traſullus the Aſtro- 
a joger's being admitted as the Confident of Tibe- 
4 rius. So difficult it is, for an ill Man to be a 
If good Hiſtorian ; the Principles of honeſt Acting 
and true Writing, being in a Manner the ſame. 
id WW When an Author takes Pen in Hand, he com- 
0- mences a Perſon of a publick Character; but he 
id i degrades himſelf, and renounces this Honour, if 
| he deſcend to his own private Capacity and 
he Thoughts ; either by wrecking his Reſentment, as 
V5 WY Procopius, who upon a Pique againſt the Emperbr 
ers Juſtinian and the Empreſs Theodora, corrupts the 
m. Truth with a Mixture of Paſſion; or by following 
a tis Prejudices, as Euſebius and Theodoret, who 
b. make uſe of their Hiſtory to eſtabliſh their Er. 
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lk rors ; or by flattering thoſe whom *tis his Inte- 
_ reſt to pleaſe; as Buchanan has ſtain'd the Honour 
te of Mary, —— of Scots, to make his Court to 


ies, Queen Elizabeth of England; or as Father Paul has 
made his Hiſtory of the Council of Trent a Satyr 


no upon the Religion and Church of Rome, which he 
Al repreſents throughout as a Series of Cheat and 
all Colluſion, to be reveng'd on the Pope, who had giv- 
gi en him Hopes of a Cardinal's Cap, and afterwards 
* diſappointed him. Paulus Fovius is plainly a Man 
"ol © Intereſt, a Penſionary of Charles V; unjuſt and 
2 mal cious upon ſome Occaſions, and baſely ſer- 
15 viieiand dawbing upon others. His Elogies of 


WM {mous Men are ſo many diſtin@ Pieces, which 
= TT 
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be compos d for the Sake of getting Money, 
and they were written according as he wWas 
id. Guicciardin is in a Paſſion againſt France, 
Sandoval would make Charles V paſs for a moſt 
catholick Prince, while he ſupported the Pro- 
teſtants in Germany, upon a Quarrel with 
Paul III. Cabrera extols the Piety of Philip Il, 
who eſpous'd the Cauſe of Queen Elix abel 
againſt Mary Stuart, only becauſe the latter waz 
a Friend and Ally of of Fance; and thus contri. 
buted to the Overthrow of his own Religion ig 
England. Herrera is a mere Braggadocio; and re. 
preſents every Thing in fayour of his Country, 
In a Word, there are ſcarce any to be found in 
the Number of Hiſtorians, without their. pecy- 
har Inclinations and Averſions: they cannot 
diveſt themſelves ef perſonal Regards; and 
thus, according as they are diſpos'd in their 
own Temper, or beſpoken by others, they 
turn Hiſtory into a Satyr or a Panegyrick. We 
ſeldom meet with any of ſo ſtrict a Character 
as Thucydides, who by the Force of his diſinte 
reſted Sincerity, commends Pericles throughout, 
from whom he had ſuffer'd fo ill Treatment; 
and is always juſt to the Athenians, tho” by then 
ſentenced to a Baniſhment, under which he 
died : Heis a Man without Paſſion, that pro 
poſes the Judgment of Poſterity as the only 
Aim of his Work; and has no Tie, no Engage 
ment but to the Truth: And here he has ſhemt 
himſelf an honeſt Man beyond all of his Pro 
feſlion ; becauſe he is always an honeſt Ma 
_ Livy ſeems more favourable to Pompey than 1 
Ceſar ; Dion Caſſius to Ceſar than to Pompey. C 
| Pleraque manicus is the darling Hero with Tacitus: Whol 
ignzve yet Paterculus, ſo full of Candour to others, ſeeſ 
Germani- to have leſſen'd ; probably, that he might dotl 
We LI. more Honour to Tiberius. Ammianus Marcel 
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; 1u; is a conſtant Adorer of Julian the Apoſtate, 
aud as conſtant a Declaimer againſt Yalenrinian, 

. his Succeſſor, becauſe a chriſtian. Euſebius ſhews 

: us only the bright fide of Conftantine ; Zozimus 

r only the Dark. Procopius makes an Idol of 

K Beliſarius; Eginart of Charlemagne; Sandoval of 

, Charles V; Strada of Alexander Farneſe. Jn ſhort 

» Wl every Hiſtorian has his Hero, whom he looks 
upon as a Creature of his own making, and 

. dreſſes him as fine as he can, that he may be 
the more gaz d upon and admir'd. This is 

* WH what brings a Suſpicion upon moſt Hiſtories, be- 

. WF cauſe their Authors are commonly intereſted in 
tte Subject, and ſo not at Liberty to be ſincere. 

WH Thoſe who are above the Corruptions of Inte- 

0 8 reſt, are carried blindly away with the Love of 

Praiſe, and the nice' Care of their Reputation 

betrays them into the other Extreme. Joſephus, Foſephus 
in his Hiſtory of the Fews, ſometimes ſuppreſſes on 12m 
- true Miracles, in which he thought the Heat hen, Hudebr 
ih night be difficult of Belief; and introduces Fi- Br, 4 
ctions which he conceiv'd tobe more agreeable to credibilis; 
uu their Tafte and Capacity; that by this means he bec cauſa 
might gain upon their Credit; this was the way fuit, cur 
eng rather to deſtroy, than to eſtabliſh his Religion. P terie- 
Things muſt be told as they are, in ſpight of % 


cula, quod 


Diſhoneſty in a Man that pretends. to Inſtruct deles fidem 


e bublick in the Truth, than to profane it zou eat 
4 by fach ſordid. Mixture. Nothing Baſe or Ser- . 
ohe, nothing Looſe or Immodeſt, ſhould ap- fabu- 


roach an Hiſtorian's Thought; one Slip in this 148 quas 
Reſpect may ruin the Opinion of his Vertue. putavit 7 


Flattering great Men, (as Euſebius has extol'd e e 


han common Pailings,) yet I think they ought ſtal. 
0 be fayour'd on ſome Occaſions. For as we are 


the Incredulous 3; for there can be no greater and inf- 


But tho? I am far from approving the Art of h 77% 


onſt antine in all regards, who had certainly more Leo. Ca- 
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334 REFLECTIONS. Vol. I. 
bblig'd to ſay nothing but the Truth, ſo ye 
are not oblig'd to ſay all Truths. Quintus Cyr- 
tius might have been excuſed from giving yg 
the Recital of Alexander's Debauches. There are 
ſome privileg d Heads, to which we are alway; 
to pay Deference; we are to uſe them tender. 
I and reſpectfully, and never to inſult their 
Character; we may ſpeak of their perſona] 
Vices, but we muſt not violate their high Dig. 
nity, nor break in upon the Veneration we one 
to their Greatneſs. Tacitus has raked together 
ſo much Filth of Tiberius, that Boccalin might 
well complain of the Nuiſance. Lawpridius' 
Accounts of Heliogabalus and Caracalla, have rei- 
dred his Hiſtory contemptible: nor has Plating 
- ſhewn overmuch Judgment in treating the Popes 
with ſo little Ceremony. All Men will not be 
of my Opinion in this Matter; but perhaps viſe 
Men will: And Iam fully perſuaded, that tho 
there is a great and juſt Merit in being ſincere, 
yet Sincerity it ſelf may, by Miſapplication, be- 
come ridiculous, On the other Hand, ſince ti 
next to impoſſible to praiſe well; becauſe tis ſo 
- difficult to perform this Office with true Delica- 
cy, and to lay the Colours in the right Place, 
and becauſe the World is commonly. out. of 
Humour with Panegyrick, and ſeldom youchſates 
it a kind Acceptance, it ſeems to be a Rule of 
good Senſe, never to commend, Perſons other. 
wiſe than by a faithful Report of their good and 
commendable Actions. *Tis a known Adyer- 
ture, that of Ariſtobulus, one of Alexander's Cap 
tains, who as they were ſailing upon the River 
_ Hyaaſpes, propos'd to entertain his Prince with 
reading to him his newly compos'd Hiſtory of 
the Defeat of Porus. Alexander, impatient of 0 
many groſs Flatteries, ſnatch'd the Book out of 
his Hands, and threw it into the Water; witha| 
giving the Author to underſtand, that ah 1 
VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVCT0TCVVS( 
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Vol. II. upon Hiſtory, 

ſery'd to bear it Company, for having the Im- 
pudence to build his Maſter's Praiſe upon falſe 

Exploits, and ſo to argue a Deficiency of True. 

Theſe are the Morals that I ſhonld recommend 
to an Hiſtorian, for whom I ſhould be concern'd 
as a Friend: At leaſt, theſe ſhould be my own 
Principles, if I took a Fancy to writing Hiſtory, 
and had a Genius equal to ſuch an Attempt. I 
would endeavour to preſerye ſuch a Modeſty in 


my Sentiments, as never to ſeem overpleas'd 


with my ſelf, or my performance: For who can 
bear the Extravagance of the Author mention'd 
by Photius, who addreſſing himſelf to write the 
Hiſtory of Alexander the Great, promiſes that his 
Stile ſhall be as great and magnificent as the 
Name and Atchievements of his Heroe ? After 
all, a ſenſible Man will, perhaps be diſcourag'd 


from engaging in this Field, if he does but read 


the judgment of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus upon 
Thucydides : There's we, ner of < ore a 
Talents or Capacity, but would tremble under 
the Severity of ſuch a Critick. 1 | 

This is the Sum of thoſe Reflections that have 
occur'd to me, in Reading the Hiſtorians. Iam 
not ſo vain, as to impoſe them for Laws : they 
are the Thoughts of a private Man, which may 


happen to be good, if imploy'd to a good Uſe. 
| ſhall conclude with giving ſome few Strokes 
towards the Character of the moſt eminent Au- 


thors in Hiſtory, 
5 e 5 

Herodotus is the Firſt that has digeſted Hiſtory 
into a rational Form; and he has the Honour 
to have beaten the Way for all that came after 
him. His Stile is Purity and Elegance it ſelf, 
Athenæus admires, with great Juſtice, the Charms 
of his Diſcourſe. His Subject is great and vaſt, 
as comprehending whole Nations, Kingdoms, 
| © and 


fuſus, He- 


Tis 


i 


Dulcis, 
candidus, i 


rod atus. 
Quint. 
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15 ban. way of writing, faithful in his reports of things 


1 Subject is manifeſtly leſs conſiderable, and . leſ 


= gravis. 


tem ini. Hiſtorian of Greece. But nothing can give us a 


336 REFLECTIONS Vol. Il. 
and Empires, the Affairs of -Ewrope and of 4% 

g HFle is not very exact in what he relates; becauſe 
indeed he has taken in too wide a Field of Mat. 

ter; but he ſeems to me to be ſincere beyond the 
ordinary Pitch, as treating the Greeks, and Bar. 

barians, his Countrymen, and Strangers, with. 

out any Mark of Partiality. I think, Plutac 

bas us'd him very hardly, in ſuggeſting, that 

moſt of his Conjectures proceeded from ill De. 

ſigns. Indeed, the Prejudice and Animoſity was 

of Plutarch's ſide 3 who reſented the-diſparaging 
Character that this great Author had given of 

his Country Bæotia. Thueydides is accurate in his 


ab omni- a Mu * | 
bus ut re- fincere and diſintereſted. His Stile is Noble and 


rum expli. Majeſtick: He is Severe, but with ſuch. a Seye. 
eator en- rity as does not intrench upon his Grandour. His 


Hujus ne- extenſive than that of Herodotus ; yet when Diu 
mo neque nyſius Halicarnaſſaus prefers Herodotus to Thuchdi. 
verbornm des, I take him to be partial to the former, for 
neque ſen- the ſake of their common Birth- place; the latter 


grebe. being in my Judgment, the moſt accompliſh 


& = yy Fo my and wo. ˙ LEGIT 


tatur. more rais'd Idea of Thucydides's Worth, than 
Cic. de what we are inform'd of by Lucian; that De 
opt. Or. moſthenes attain'd his Art of Oratory by ſtudying 
this Hiſtory, which he had tranſcrib'd no lels 
than Eight times with his own Hand. Xenophon 
has a Purity of Language, a naturaland agreeable 
Compoſition, a rich and eaſie Vein, full of ad- 
mirable Senſe, a clean Imagination, and a curious 
turn of Wit: But not much Greatneſs, or Elera- 


tion. Nor does he always obſerve the Decorum NEIL 
of Manners, but makes ignorant Men and Barbs: 
rigns talk like Philoſophers. Geero acquaints us, o 
that the great Scipio would never let this Author {on 
69 out of his Hands. Longinus ſays, the, 8 


| i td 
- 


Vol. II. upon Hiſtory. + 
Character of his Wit conſiſted in his fine and 


. WY 
e MW happy way of thinking. He is, no doubt, an 
„excellent and very complete Hiſtorian : And 
etwas by reading his Works, that Scipio and Lu- 
„alu became no leſs accompliſh'd Generals. 
„ Dohbius is a fine Speaker: He has a Stock of goog 
þ W Things, but does not manage his Stock ſo well 


2s the, Writers before mention'd ;; Vet his Work 
is to be valued, if *twere only upon the Autho- 
rity of Brutus, who in the very Criſis of his Miſ- 


+ 


* 


$ | 
o Wl fortunes paſs'd whole Nights in reading it, 
f WF Indeed. Polhbius's Deſign was not ſo much to 


write an Hiſtory, . as to compoſe general In- 


| WH himſelf declares: at the Entrance of his firſt 
„Book; and by this means he ſeerhs to deſert 
the Character of an Hiſtorian: Which oblig'd 
him to interpoſe, at the beginning of his ninth 


Book, a kind of - Apology for his manner of 
Writing. His Stile is frequently looſe and In- 
correct. Diomſius Halicarnaſſeus, in his Work 
of the Raman Antiquities, has ſhewn a great and 
uncommon! depth of Senſe, and Knowledge, 
and Reaſon. He is Diligent and Exact, Judici-. 
ous and Weighty; and has the Advantage of 
Livy, as to the Truth of his Relations; but after 


ah he muſt be confeſs'd to be very tedious _ 
hen he turns Haranguer. Diodorus Siculus has 
u ſomewhat of Greatneſs in his Character; but 

le Itben he is vaſtly too wide and diffuſive, as a 


Collector from Philiſtus, Timeus , Calliſthenes, 
Theopompus, and other Hiſtorians. Philo, and 
oſepbus, give Proofs of a very extraordinary 
Eloquence; but both theſe Learned Jews ſeem 
00. fond of gratifying their Heathen Readers, 
0 whoſe Taſte and Opinion they are ſervilely 
ompliant. Arrian is an affected Imitator of 
enophon, to the very number of his Books. 


ſtructions for the Government of a State; as he 
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| Appian has copied from all the Greeks, and by 
this confuſed Medley has rendered his Stile 
Alienorum very unlike any of thoſe Originals. Scalivy 
Jaborum accuſes him as a Pillager of other Mens 2 
90G Joſ. hours : He is beholden to Plutaych for his fines 
As Strokes : After all, he muſt be allow'd to have 
got together a good Fund of Materials. Din 
Caſſius has loſt his Credit with the greateſ 

Part of the World by his undiſtinguiſh'd Mix. 

ture of Prodigies and Wonders with his Story: 

He is ſo far from adhering to the Truth, x; 

even to deſert all Probability; as when in his | 

ſixty ſixth Book he reports Yeſpaſian to have gi. 

ven Sight to a Blind Man by Spitting 9 

Eyes. Procopius is exact in what he delivers, 

as having attended 2 in the Wars, and 

been an Eye-witneſs of his famous Actions; but 

he is too dry in his Account of the Perſian Af. 

fairs, which ſeems deſign'd for a bare Journal, 

He gratified his Paſſion in writing his ſecrn 

Hiſtory, but ſhew'd his Temper in ſuppreſſing it 

durjng his Life. The Generality of the Byzantine 
Hiſtorians, as Agathias, Cedrenus, Fohn de Ciro. 

palato, &c. tranſcrib'd from one another, and that 

but very negligently, as not to reach any Sha- 

dow of the Dignity and Grandour, the Judg- 

Subiliſß. ment and Fidelity of the ancient Grecian 
5 , % Among the Latins, Saluſt is great in his Air and 
tatis arti- Manner, juſt in his Wit, and admirable in his 
fex Salu- Senſe. No Man ever ſo happily imitated the 
ftius, pro- profound Intelligence and exact Severity of Thi 
pits: cydides's Stile. He is ſometimes hard in his Ex- 
ö preſſions, but never diſguſting: His Brevity in- 
fimus. A. trenches a little upon his Perſpicuity; there's no- 
Gell. thing falſe in his Manner, and nothing without 
Sduſtius Weight in his Diſcourſe; though his Practice 


. was far from being commendable, yet his Prin- 


graviſſimus alienæ Iuxuriæ objurgator. Lactant. 


ciples 


3 
x 


Vol. II. pon Hiſtory. 339 

ciples are always juſt and excellent: He inceſ- 

ſantly declares. againſt Vice, and takes all Occa- 

ſons of pleading the Cauſe of Virtue: I look 

ypon him to have been ſomewhat diſaffected 

towards his Country, and ſuſpicious of his 

Neighbours: but in other Reſpects one of the 

greateſt of Men. Ce/ar has the beſt Talent at 

expreſſing himſelf that ever was. Learned Men 

haye good Reaſon. to.admire the inimitable. Pu- 

rity of his Stile; but I am ſtil more charm'd 

with the juſtneſs of his Senſe ; for, perhaps no 

Man ever wrote with greater Wiſdom : He js 

-almoſt the only Author that is guilty of no Im- 

pertinences. He ſpeaks of himſelf as of an in- 

different Perſon, and takes care always to main- 

tain the prudent Character that he firſt em- 

braced. He is not, indeed, a conſummate Hi- 

ſtorian; but had he taken a little more Com- 

paſs, and given more Life and Spirit to his Diſ- 

courſe, he had been an Example of Perfection. 

Tis a Glory to this incomparable Author, that 

Henry IV and Lewis XIV Imploy'd themſelves 

in tranſlating his Hiſtory of the Gallick War. 

Livy is the moſt finiſh'd Pattern, in whom all 

the great Qualities of an Hiſtorian meet and 

| conſpire; a fine Imagination, a noble Expreſſi- 

on, an exact Senſe, an admirable Eloquence. 

His Spirits ſeems to have been fram'd for none 

but great Ideas: He fills the Conception of his 

Readers, and thus makes his way to their Heart, 

and wins their Soul. He is the greateſt Genius „ --,, 

for Hiſtory, and one of the greateſt Maſters of 1;vio pu- 

Eloquence that ever appear'd in the World. It ineſſe 

could never apprehend any Meaning in that Yolo 

Cenſure of Aſinius Pollio, who pretends that his 3 

Language ſavour'd more of Padua than of Rome. tatem. 

His great Talent is to make Men feel what he Quint. 

ſays, to inſpire his Readers with his own 
23 7 2 0 
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Thoughts, his Hopes and Fears, and all his 
Paſſions, by moving every ſecret Spring of their 
Hearts. Tacitus's Manner is different from al 
others; but he is ſo wholly taken up with fe. 
preſenting great Events, as ſcarce ever to ſtog 

to ſmaller Affairs, which yet ought not to hare 
been neglected. He thinks finely, but ſeldom 
expreſſes himſelf clearly. He aſſumes too mn 

of the Philofopher. He determines every Thins 
with as great Haughtineſs and Aſſurance, as if 

He held the Deſtiny of all Mankind in hi 
Hands. He ſpares no Man, ſpeaks evil of Hy 
mane Nature in general, and is perpetually mo- 
ralizing upon the Follies of others. How fic. 

* ceſsful has he been in ſpoiling many good Witz 
by feducing them to the vaineſt Study in the 
World, the Study of Politicks ? *Tis with this 
Witchcraft that ſo many Spaniards, as well az 
Antonio Perez; and ſo many Taliaus, as well as 
Machiavel and Ammarato, have been infatuated. 
*Tis only by the Brillancy of his Diſcourſe, that 
this Author is ſo exceſſively delightful to Men 

of ſtrong Imaginations, while the too exquiſite 
Subtlety of his Reaſonings and Reflections ar 
wont to diſguſt Perſons of a more natural Wit 
His way of Criticiſing is fine and nice in it ſelf; 

but he ſeems to blunt its Edge, by affecting to 
3 play the Critick upon all Occaſions. As he al. 
2 ways aims at the greateſt Thoughts, ſo he ſome- 
uam, us times reaches a true Sublimity ; and *tis by the 
«liquid help of this that he impoſes upon his Readers: 
grande in It js not Pleaſure, or Inſtruction, but Ad mirati. 
3 9% on, that ſeems to have been the great End ol 
3 his Writing. He has ſomewhat ſo very raisd 
quod vi- and extraordinary, as may recompence and at- 
»iun eſt. tone for moſt of his Failings. But there has been 
int. ſo much ſaid in Praiſe and Diſpraiſe of this 
Author, that 'tis hard to come to any End in 
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Vol. II. «pm! Hiſtory. 
ſpeaking of his Character. He is certainly a 
Wit above the ordinary Standard, made rather 
for Oſtentation than for the Buſineſs of the 
World, and Commerce with Mankind. Quintus 


Curtius is to be commended for his Impartiality: 


He tells us the Good and the Bad of Alexander; 
and does not ſuffer the ſhining Merit of his 
Heroe to blind his Eyes. If there's any Fault in 
his Hiſtory, tis that of too much Politeneſs ; 
but then he has excell'd in the ſweet and natu- 
ral way of Painting the Manners. This finiſh'd 
Character which we have hitherto admir'd in 
ſo many great Men, is no longer to be met 
with in the following Ages. Juſtin, rather an 
Epitomizer than an Hiſtorian, does but flou- 
riſh upon Matters. He has a large Compaſs of 
Knowledge, ſays a great many good Things, 
and preſerves a number. of Facts, the Memory 
of which had otherwiſe been Extinct. Moſt: of 
the Authors of the Auguſtan Hiſtory confin'd 
| themſelves to writing Lives; (as Plutarch and 
Herodian had done among the Greeks, and Sueton 
and Cornelius Nepos among the Latin,) and thus 
degenerated from the Character of Hiſtorians: 
They are but mere Regiſters, Copiers, and 
Compilers; have nothing delicate, and ſcarce 
any Thing rational: They were Born under an 
unlucky Planet for Hiſtory; and are of no Emi- 
nence or Conſideration, but for giving ſome 
rude Draught, ſome confus'd Idea of their own 


Times; ſuch are Spartian, Ammianus Marcellinus, 


and thoſe who ſucceeded them. We find little 
Sincerity among the modern Greeks ; their Ge- 
nius ſeems much delighted with Viſions ; and 
they are always hot upon the Scent of ſome ex- 
traordinary Adventure. The Love of Learn- 


34 


ing, which began to revive with theſe laſt 


ans, 


Ages, has produced a whole Flight of Hiſtori- 
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ans, who by ſtudying the Ancients, and form- 
ing themſelves upon thoſe Models, appear 
with more Honour than their nearer Predecef. 
ſors. Among thoſe who have diſtinguiſhq 
themſelves, Commines has writ withſingular good 

Senſe, and equal Sincerity: Paulus Amylius 
pure, but Superficial : Paulus Jovius is entirely 
| ſwnay'd by Intereſt and Paſſion : Machiavel ſeen 
very exact in his Hiſtory of Florence-: In his 
other Reports, his Wit has the ſtart of his Judg. 
ment: He is guilty of manifeſt Injuſtice to the 
＋ famous Caſtruccio Caſtrucci, whom he treats ag 
an Enemy to his Country. George Merula, ſo 

much admir'd and fear'd for his Criticifm, by 

the Order of his Prince, Ludovico Sforce, under. 

took the Hiſtory of Milan, which prov'd ſo 
wretchedly dry, as to do him very little Ho- 

nour. Mariana s Hiſtory of Spain, is what has 

not been excell'd by any of the Moderns, either 

in Greatneſs of Deſign, or Majeſty of Stile: 

This Author is accurate beyond the common 
Standard, and a complete Judge of every Thing 

he delivers. Buchanan's fine Things are all bor- 

row'd from the Ancients; and, in particular, he 

is too ſervile an Imitator of Zivy, He writes 

with great Senſe and Capacity, but does not 

Taiſe the Character of his Perſons to any noble 

Pitch: His long Citations in his third Book 

are no. more agreeable to ſome Judges, than the 
Pedigree of the Scorch Nation in his Second. 

The Germans have form'd vaſt: Projects upon 

their own Hiſtory, but haye brought nothing 

into the natural Order of a regular Defign. 

Moſt of the Spaniards diſcover a Spirit of Partia- 

lity for their Kingdom and Nation, which'ren- 

ders them ſuſpected. The 7ralians abound: in 
particular Memoirs of their different States and 
Governments, but have no complete Body af 

|  Hiſtory- 


Vol. II. upon Hiſtory. 
Hiſtory. I forbear to ſpeak of the Hiſtory of 
the Goths, by Jornandes; that of Flanders, by 
Meierus; of urgundy, by Heuterus; of Hungary, 
by Bonſinus; of Poland, by Cromerus; of Bavaria, 
by Aventinus; with many others of the like 
Character, becauſe I haſte to ſhut up theſe Refle- 
tions, with obſerying that we begin, among 
Us, to conceive ſome brighter Hopes of a per- 
fect Hiſtorian, from the Approbation given to 
thoſe who, at preſent, oblige the Publick. 
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Author's PREFACE 


ee 
Reflexions upon Philoſophy, 
4 HE Reflexions upon Philoſophy, which here 


follow, are not propos d as theſe which Ipre- 
tend to maintain, but only as Remarks that 
T have occaſionally made upon Authors, and their Oi. 
nions; which I now offer in the Way of Conjecture, 
for the Examination of the Publick, and for my own 
Satisfaction. The chief Deſign of this Eſſay is to give 


the true Notion of à Science which is the Rule of al 


other Sciences; to ſhew the Uſe and Prattice of it in 
Former and latter Ages, by an hiſtorical Account of iti 
Progreſs, and Decline, with all the Adventures it has 
gone through, during the courſe of more than two thou- 
ſand Tears; ſo as, in this one View, in which I haut 
endeavour d to Unite ſo many Things, to diſcover what 


is Solid, or Vain, what is Strong, or Feeble, what is 


True, or Falſe, in the whole Body of Philoſophy. 


An Attempt, ſo diſproportion'd to the Abilities of | 


private Perſon, would have argued great Raſhneſs and 
Preſumption, had I not in ſome Meaſure prepar d my 


ſelf for the Enterprize by confulting the Learn'd of al 


Times. And this obliges me to declare, in the fir 
Place, that I ſcarce offer any thing barely upon my own 
Authority; and that when 1 — either of the Anti- 
ents, or the Moderns, I ſpeak the Thoughts of thoſe win 


have been beſt able to judge of their Character and 


Worth. 
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Worth. - The intelligent Reader will be convinc d of | 
| this Truth without any particular Confeſſion, and will © 


{ave ma the Trouble of Crouding a Book with Citations, 
which ſeems already to be overcharg d. I on ſome 
Occaſions I ſpeak with more Aſſurance than Ordinary, 
is not becauſe I would affect to dictate, or would uſurp 
the Chair : Jis only that I may preſent the Learned 
nith a clearer View of what they already underſtand, 
may refreſh their Memory, and revive their Ideas. 


But though I would gladly alledge the_moſt able 


Judges amongſt the Antieuts and Moderns for. my 
Vouchers inthe following Diſcourſe, yet Icannot preſume 
to make them reſponſable for all that I ſay; becauſe 
tis very poſſible I may miſquote, or miſapply them: 
And therefore I am contented the World: ſhould know, 
that what is good is owing to their Aſſiſtance, 
and what is ill to my om Miſtake. For as tis 
ridiculous to pretend Infallibility in any Thing, ſo Tam 
ſenſible how difficult it is, in ſo extended a Subject, 
to be exact. If Strabo and Diogenes Laertius 
bave ſometinats err'd in their Accounts of the Old Phi- 
loſophers, 1 can plead no Exemption from Error in the 
Hiſtory of the New. And therefore I ſhall ſay nothing 
to juſtifie my ſelf upon this Article, but what any 
One, 45 the ſlighteſt Reflection, may urge in my 
Exc u 85 » 8 (! £37 Thom . | 

The bardeſt Tast, in this whole Enterprize, was 


| tothrow. ſo vaſt a Matter into ſome Rind of Form; 


the bare Diſtinction of the ſeveral Sects hath never 
et been compleatly ſettled, after ſo many Authors have 
labour d in this Field. Plutarch does not adjuſt their 
Difference, and Diogenes Laertius blends and con- 
founds thera with ane another. Varro reckons up two 
bundred eighty eight, and Themiſtius makes the 
Number full three Hundred. But becauſe it would be 
endleſs ro follow ſo wide a Scheme, I have reduc'd 
a! theſe lreogling Sects under ſeven principal Orders. 
Ive firſt is that of Pythagoras; in a Manner, the 
| <0 
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ſame with that of the "Egyptians : For, as to the 
Philoſophy of the Pheenicians ard Ethiopians, we 
have ſcurce any certain Information. The ferond O. 
der, is that of Socrates, and Plato, of the Old ang 
New Academy, of the Pyrrhonians, and Scepti ks, 
which is original the ſame.” The third is that of 
Ariſtotle; and rhe Peripateticks. The fourth is tha 
of Zeno and the Stoicks, Deſcended in a dirett Lin 
from Antiſthenes, Diogenes, Crates, . and the 
Cynicks. The fifth, is the Tribe of Epicurus, di. 
rivꝰd from Leucippus, Democritus, and Ariſtip. 
pus. The ſixth, is that of the Eclecticks, or Seeker, 
founded by Potamon of Alexandria. The ſevenh 
:s that of the Arabians, the Averroiſts, and the 
Schoolmen ;, the ſame, in a good Meaſure, with tha 
which now obtains in our Univerſities. Theſe are iir 
Limits within which I have confin d my 2 * And 
this Diviſim of the Sects, or Tribes, is the Grout 
of all my Refleftions, among which I have ſcatter 
ſome touches of Morality and Hiſtory, to relieve the 
arineſs of the Subject, and to make Philoſophy' q. 
pear leſs diſagreeable. *%L 7 
At to the Stile of theſe Papers, it has been my on) 
Concern to expreſs my ſelf plainly and elearly upon 1 
Sb jet which ſeems to refuſe all ſtudied Ornament. 
T have not enter'd into the Diſcuſſion of the Commun. 
Precepts and Forms of the Schools, to avoid Prolixity 
and that the Matter might not grow cold upon m 
Hands." I have been contented to reſt in generd 
 Maxims, without canvaſing things by a thorough Ex. 
amination. In which I have endeavour'd to imitat 
Cicero, who in his Philoſophical Writings, ſcarc 
ever engages in the ſcrutiny of particular Opinions, bu 
fo far as is conſiſtent with his ordinary Politeneſs. Fi 
what he objects to Varro is really applicable to himſelf: 
« He has perſorm'd enough in Philoſophy to inflamt 
«© Mens Minds, but too little to inſtruct them. Hl 
only explains the leading Rules, and Principles, 7 ” 
| x vibe, 
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Vol. II. the Reflections upon Philoſophy. 
Tribe, and then ſubjoyns his own Remarks upon them. 
I haue here attempted the ſame Method, the better tu 
conform my ſelf to the Genius of an Age, which ſeems 
more affected with good Senſe, than profound Learning. 
And as theſe 828 contain in them a Cenſure 
of falſe Philoſophy, and a juſt Encomium of the True; 
] am ſecure, 5 205 means, of pleaſing the moſt con- 
ſiderable Claſs of Philoſophers, which is that of honeſt 


Men. Jt was indeed, with regard to them, that 1 


entertain d the firſt Thoughts of this Deſign, to rectiſie 
their Notions of a Sbjct which 2 Fi liable - 
Miſapprehenſion. I have concluded this Piece with 
the Uſe of Philoſophy in Religion ;, thoſe who make 
the higheſt Pretenſions to the Former, being commonly 
leſs 7 about the latter. The great Benefit that 
Chriſtians ought to derive from Plloſepbrcil Enquiries, 
1s to ſupport and confirm their Faith: But there's al- 


347 


ways'a Decay of the true Chriſtian, where there's an 


Over-balance of the vain Philoſopher. © 
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1. H E Name of a Philoſopher, in it ſelf 
Laert. compos'd of Modeſty and Simplicity, 
VI _ appear'd fo fine, and ſo glorious to the 
Dic de Learned in antient Times, that they prefer'd it 
Off. 2 to the proudeſt Titles, and the moſt illuſtrious 
4 1. Characters of Honour. That Love of Wiſdom, 
Plutarch and that Study of Nature which they profeſs'd, 
in Symp. gave them ſuch an Authority over the Spirits of 
Jamblich. Men, that their Example ſerv'd for a publick 
1 1. Inſtruction, and their Maxims were receiv'd as 
= - Oracles in the World. Great Men and Gover- 
nem Syra- nours, applied to them for Advice, in Affairs of 
cuſum e- the laſt Importance: Cities and Provinces fut- 
3 mitted to their Conduct; and Princes themſelves 
Dios, eſteem'd it a Glory, to have been there Dif- 
Laert. in ciples. It was Philoſophy which taught Pytha- 
Pyth in goras that Integrity of Morals, and that ſevere 
Emped. Courſe of Life, which drew after him ſo nume- 
rous a Train of Followers. It was this that 
gave Empedocles the Honour of refuſing a Crown, 
and of preferring a private and peaceable 
Life to all the Pomp of Greatneſs. By this, 


Demaocritus 
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Vol. II. 4pm Philoſophy in General. 749 
Democritus rais'd himſelf to the Contemplation Pemocri- 
of natural Things, and renounced the Pleaſures '* TA 


of the Body, to enjoy thoſe of the Mind with was, Es | 
greater Freedom and Tranquillity. It was this quam mi- 
that enabled Socrates to die without Arrogance nine ani- 
on the one Hand, or Weakneſs on the other. If u 4 Co- 
there appear leſs Temper and leſs Modeſty in 5 24 
the Death of Cato, who ſeems to have over- ceretur. 

ated the Philoſopher, yet we may obſerve, in Cic. de fin. 
that, ſome Strokes of gallantry and greatneſs of & Gel. l. 
Soul, which could infpire him with ſuch an ut- Diog. of 2 
ter Contempt of Life. And ſince there is ſcarce 1,aerr. in 
one Action of Bravery and Reſolution recorded Socrat. 

in Pagan Stoty, but what was owing to the Spirit Sorra1es, 

of Philoſophy, we may affirm this to have been, 1 en- 
in ſome fort, the Motive and Principle of the ee 
brighteſt Virtue that ever ſhone among the dix «- 


Corruptions of Heathens. | quiſſino 
„ 1 aànimo je 


| | mori. Cic. de fin. Plut. in Cat. 
Cato Socratice vanitatis imitator, videtur cauſam quaſiiſſe Moriend; 
ut ſtoicorum decretis obtemperaret, & nomen ſuum grandi aliquo f aci- 
nore cluriſicaret. Lact. I. 3. 17 5 


The Egyptians, who were the firſt Philoſo- 
phers of the World, gave their Doctrine an 
Air of ſo myſterious Obſeurity, as to make 
it paſs with the People for a confiderable part 
of their Religion. By this means, it ſeem'd to 
be inveſted with- publick Authority, and obtain- 
ed Honour and Credit among, the Learned. It 
was the Deſign of their Prieſts, in veiling their 
Obſervations under Figures and Hieroglyphicks, 
to ſurpaſs the vulgar Capacity, and diſtinguiſn 
themſelves from the Multitude. Having no 
other Method of Teaching but by Tradition, 
and being very uncommunicative to Strangers, 4 2x 
as Strabs aflures us, they will afford us but flen- 46. 

— 7 der 
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der Remains of their ayow'd, Tenets. Indeed 
Whatever is ſaid of Philoſophy, before it's Re. 
.  ception in Greece, is built upon fo littte Foug- 
dation; and all the Diſcourſes that we meet 
with upon the Subject, in the Fragments of 8. 
tion, Hermippus and Her modlorus, mentioned by 
Diogenes Laertius, às well as In Lucian Dialogue 
of the Fugitives, are ſo very fabulous, that, in 
relation to its firſt Originals, I choſe to confige 
my elf to plain Fact and, Hiſtory, as the only 
certain Informations. Belides, this myſterious 
- Fjut, in Philoſophy of the Egyptians is ſo nearly Allied 
If. & O- to that of Pythagoras, that the Method and Prin. 
2 den de ciples of the one and the other are in a good 
Diis ſyris. Meaſure the ſame : As is obſerv'd by Plutarch in 
Kircher ſeveral Places of his Works, by Jamblichus in 
In Egypt. his Life of Pythagoras, | by Selden de Dizs Hris, and 
other Authors. F 
. 


jneredibile The Greeks, who ſnew'd the greateſt Paſſion 
eſt quanto for the Search of Truth, applied themſelves 
ſtudio in- with ſo much Zeal to the Contemplation of 
een Nature, that there were more real Diſcoveries 
Grecis made in Phyſicks, from the Time of Thales, to 
omnis ex- that of Plato, than in many Ages that follow. 
arſcrit. And it muſt be confeſs'd, that Philoſophy in its 
Lactant. infant State, produced ſo many extraordinary 
Genius's, and diſplay'd ſo much Reaſon in its 
very Liſpings of Speech, that its firſt Beginnings 
afforded a happy Ground - Work ard Model 
to After-times. It was by the Force of long 
and ſevere Study, that Men attain'd to appre- 
hend in ſome Degree the moſt conſiderable Mo- 
Anaxi- tions of the Heavenly Bodies, to diſtingviſh 
mander their Periods and Revolutions, and to form the 
J nag firſt Draught of an univerſal Syſtem; to diſcern 
Viferi oz the Obliquity of the Zodiack, to lay open the 
{iquitarem imellexiſſe, bor eſt rerum fores aperuiſſe, Plin, N. HH. 
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secrets of natural Things, and to take a way 
that Veil which was drawn over moſt of the ©-+*- 
Works of Providence, ſo as to render them the __ 
gubject of human Meditation and Enquiry. ..... 
Among thoſe who engaged in this Attempt, -'- 
Thales, Anaximander, Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, Hip- 
ocrates, Democritus, Empedocles, Archelaus, eſpe- 
cially ſignaliz d themſelves. Plutarch, who has 
given the Hiſtory of their Opinions, has indeed, 
teſtify d the Contradictions and Abſurdities, into 
which the greateſt Part of them were betray d. 
Yet it is their juſt Commendation, to have made 
the firſt'Steps in ſo difficult a Path, and to have 
clear d and trac'd out, the unknown Ways for Mundum 
thoſe that come after them; and by thus giving radider 
Birth to Arts and Sciences, they have made them- _— 
ſelves venerable to all Poſterity. Juſtin the Hiſto- Beck. 111. 
rian obſerves, that while Learning and Appli- prorfus as 
cation made Philoſophers in Greece, bare unaſ- admirabite 
ſiſted Nature made others in Scythia, among the v/dearw, 
Barbarians; as appears from the Example of _ | 
Abaris and Anacharſis, mentioned by Apmwleivs, iuram, 
who, without the Help of Rules or Diſcipline, quod Gre- 
obtain*d the Character of Wiſdom. ' 4 longa 


>. fapiemis 


præceptiſ- 
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| h que Philoſophorum conſequi nequibant. Juſt. J. 2. 
IV. 


| Thales and Pythagoras were, properly ſpeaking, 
the two great Founders of Philoſophy among Cz4rdo | 
the Ancients; the one in Greece, the other in a 
„ah. In the School of Pythagoras, we find j*,, 
ſomewhat more regular aud ſolid, than in that 7þajes, o- 
of Thales, and his Succeſſors. Pythagoras's whole pinor, pri- 
Doctrine being conceiv'd as a Myſtery , the cr fc. 
chief Character of his Scholars was Submiſ- us 
ſion; and that religious Silence, to which he ragane. 
A a 4 10 | 


| Ingenti vir | . 
make himſelf heard with more entire Reſpeg. 


ingenio 
Pythago- 
ras, ſupra 
captum 
hominis 
gnimi au- 


guſtioris. 


Apul. 

Cic. Acad. 
ueſt. 

Diog. La- 

ert. 

A. Gelli- 


us. 
Jambli- 
chus. 
Por phyr. 


Se. 


Nil 2dmt- 
rari prope 
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ſo ſtrictly obliged them, was but an Artifice to 


This Philoſopher's Life, is at preſent a Subject 
of Controverſy, as well as his Opinion. He 


| muſt no doubt, have been a Man of profound 
Capacity, of a moſt penetrating Judgment, and 


moſt indefatigable Induſtry. . His common Me. 
thod of Teaching, was by Geometry and 
Numbers; by the former he explain d material 
and ſenſible Things, as he did intellectual 
Things by the latter, and by Muſick. He had 
too ſolid a Genius to fancy any Thing real in 
Numbers, which are purely intentional, or 
notional, as 2 N proves in his Metaphyſicks. 
But he found ſuch a Facility in diſplay ing the 


Perfections of Things by Harmony and Propor- 


tions, as ſcarce ever to expreſs himſelf in other 
Language; and his Numbers were ſo many in- 
ſtructive Characters and Symbols 

This whole Science of Numbers, ſo familiar 
to Pythagoras, has been a Secret ever ſince, and 


we are yet ata Loſs about it. Jamblichus, in his 


Life of this Philoſopher tells us, that he invented 
a Muſick proper for the Cure of the Paſſiqn; 
His Morality is looſe and diſorder'd, conſiſting 
of fine Sayings without Foundation: His Phy ſicks 
are almoſt the fame with thoſe of the Platoniſts. 
His Doctrine of two Principles, the one good, 
the other evil, upon which the Manichees ground- 
ed their Hereſy, is utterly Falſe; in as much as 
there can be but one Firſt Cauſe of all real and 
ſubſtantial Effects. Pythagoras boaſts in Plutarch, 
that the chief Benefit he deriv'd from Philoſo- 
phy, was to be incapable of Wonder or Sur- 
prize, as being inſtructed in the Cauſe and Rea- 
{on of every Appearance; and Horace obſerves 
ret eſt una, Numici, &c. TT. 1 
the 
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Pythagoras had ſo extraordinary a Genius for Tythage- 
Philoſophy,- that the ſucceeding. Maſters eſteem- rerum 
ed it an Honour to tread in his Steps. Socrates on 
and, Plato are beholden to him for moſt of their multa ſæ- 
fine Notions. And upon a cloſer View of the e 
other Sects, we ſhall ſtill find ſomewhat of Py- gs ; 
thagoras's Spirit diffus'd through, and reigning 4% dot 
„ „ 1 viderentur 


by, 1255 a 3 v . Cic. Tuſc. 


Socrates was the firſt that ever began to reduce | 
the confuſed Ideas of his Predeceſſors into ſome Ka bag = 
Method and Order, by ranging their natural Philoſo-.. 
Obſervations under proper Heads, ſo as to ren- n de- 


der them uſeful in the forming of Arts and ee. 
Sciences. Beſides all that Agreeableneſs of Wit A 
which ariſes from a facility of Genius and Fe- Socrates 

 licity of Parts, he had all the Depth, and all 9#i pbilo- 
the Solidity imaginable ; and yet this Height off he 
Underſtanding and this Abundance of Light , 4% 
was attended with true Simplicity, and 1 10 
fant Meekneſs. While really engaged in eye- dem de 
ry Thing, he: ſeem'd wholly unimploy'd; he Pin-. 
preſery'd an Air of Pleaſantry in treating of Fog 
the graveſt Subjects; and his moſt ſerious Medi- ha ag 
tations never rob'd him of his good Humour. Dulcem, 
As 'twas his conſtant Intention not to ſpeak like faccrum . 
a Wit, but like an honeſt Man, ſo there was al-/- ige 
ways ſomewhat juſt and noble in his very Trif. — 

ling, and his Raillery. He pretended to no * 
Accompliſnment, and was capable of All. Cic. Off. 2 
Thoſe Notices which ſerv'd him for the Inſtructi- Se 

on of others, and which advanced his Scholars to ;” ae 

ſuch a Degree of Improvement, ſeem'd only to 11255 va 
embarraſs him with Uncertaiaty ; and as ratio- pore pre- 
nal as he was, he too much diſtruſted his Reaſon. t. 

The Quickneſs of his Diſcernment was ſo op- dem de 

; | preſs d Orat. 
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354 REFLECTIONS Vol. I. 
1 preſsꝰd by the Fertility of his Invention, that his 
Aiſpurandi different Views of Things, had no other Effect, 

dam but to caſt him into Irreſolution and Suſpenſe. 
Futte By his ingenuous Confeſſion, upon all Occaſſons, 
Jopbifta- that he knew nothing, he expos'd the Vanity and 
. Preſumption of the other Philoſophers his Con- 
lebt. temporaries, who boaſted that they knew every 
idem de Thing; and his avow'd Ignorance procur'd him 
clar. Orat. more Reputation than all his Knowledge. He 
E _—_ was wont to give thoſe that _ him in Dif. 
les, ut uj- Courſe as much Advantage as they deſired, that 
bil zffir- he might refute with the more Authority, the 
met, refel- leſs he aſſum'd in Debating: And thus he gained 
* * an abſolute Power over their Sentiments by his 
nend Deference and Compliance. It was chiefly by 
Sxcrates Concealing his Advice, that he engaged others 


| ipſeſbi to follow it; and the Empire he acquir'd over 


derrabens Men's Minds was owing to the Art he had of 
mo declining it, by always ſhewing an Indifference 
phus tri. for his own Opinion. But as he was the Leader 
due bat iis Of all the Sets; ſo he was, in ſome ſort, the 
ros vole- Author of all their Heats and Diviſions. For his 
nh 7125 Reaſonings were commonly level'd againſt Rex 
ibi ſon; and while he eſtabliſn'd the Sciences, he 
Ariſtot. left the Means of deſtroying them, the common 
Elench. Reſult of his Inſtructions being rather Doubt 
L 2 than Aſſurance, in his Hearers. But he muſt 
{till be allow*d to have contributed much to that 
Form and Character which Philoſophy took 
ſoon after. For 'twas he that firſt traced out 
the Plan of Logick and Morality, and ſupplied 
Principles to Phyſicks. Yet the peculiar Bent of 
his Genius, which carried him to ſeek for too 
much Nicety, and to refine upon every thing, was 
the reaſon that he' handled theſe Matters with 
leſs Solidity than his Succeſſors. Not but that 
his Authority is of very great Weight, when he 


advances any Point; but his Conceptions 15 
8 x 
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for the moſt Part, rather Principles than Peciſi- 
ans; and, pon Tas Rk his Philoſophy ſeems 
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: 


much more proper to pull down than to build. 
Heè is famous for ſhewing a Greatneſs of Spirit, 
under the Sum ictty of 1 Life and Conduct: 
For, when Tyſtas, having compos'd an Oration 9, ionen 
in his Defence, read it to him in the Priſon, he 1, di- 
choſe rather to die, than to make uſe of an Ad- /erram ſibi 
vocate, who he, thought did not plead with a gs wh 
Dignity ſuitable to his Cauſe: And he at % 1 
length underwent the fatal Sentence with ſuch videri. 

a Preſence of Mind, as aſtoniſhd and ſham'd his Cic. de 


Judges. 15 Orat. 
Judges: #5 Fwy r ö * 


Plato is the fineſt, Speaker of all Antiquity, Trape- 
and therefore he is mare deſirous to be heard, zunt. in 
than ſollicitous to be believ'd ; he is always flo- —— — 
rid, but not always ſound. The falſe Taſte i os 
that reign'd in his Time, through the Example pens Pbi. 
and Credit of the Sophiſts, led him into this lofopborum. 
Gaiety of Stile. His Genius ſeems compos'd. of Cie de 
all the judgment, Invention, and Elegance in band ge 7 
the World, but has yery little Methad ; and yet libris nibil 
he recompences this Defect by ſome ſecret zffirmanr, 
Oeconomy and Artifice of Diſcourſe, that [til] in urram- 
cirries him ro his Aim. He choſe the Way of % n 
/ wg fn - in REANGE | 1 „nua dif- 
Teaching by Dialogue, as the more free and run. 
diſengaged Manner, and coming neareſt to the idem Qu. 
Air of Converſation. He is rich in his Pre- Acad. 
faces, and magnificent in his Entrance; but, 
like Socrates before him, he determines little, 
and ſcarce ſettles any. Thing. But then there's 
ſo. natural. a Grace ia all he ſays, that we can 
conceive nothing more charming. Thoſe pet- 
ty Incidents which he ſo _artigcially mingles 
with the greateſt Affairs, thoſe Trifles and No- 
things with which he ſo finely circumſtantiates 
what is moſt eſſential or important in a 12 9 
ject, 


7 
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Hh ject, renders his Stile peculiarly attractive; ang 
tis chiefly by this Advantage that he pleaſes 
and engages. Yet his too great Fondneſs of 
Appearing thus agreeable, carries him too fir 
into the marvellous Strain. His Diſcourſes are 
too often made up of Fable, and Metaphor, and 
perpetual Allegory. He has recourſe to Myſte. 
: ry, the better to ſecure; his Character; and tis 
by the Stratagem of ſome Falſity that he at. 
L s tempts for the moſt part to convince Men of 
die”, lite- the Truth. Celius Rhodiginus affirms, That We 
vis Platon ought to regard his Senſe rather than his Ex. 
defuite? preſſions, which are ſo. often wrapt up in F. 
> ol gures. He was too much a Politician for a Phi. 
um toſopher; frankly acknowledging in an Epiſtle 
quis dubi- tO Dionyſius of Syracuſe, that the only Reaſon why 
xa Fjaro- he advanc'd all his Doctrines under the Name 
nem fuiſſe of Socrates, was that he might not be 7 
an, foe ble for his own Opinion at ſo critical a Time, 
arumine when ſtarce any. Thing would go down with 
Micendi, f. the Palate of the Arhenians., The Condemnati- 
ve elg- on of Socrates made him ſo very cautious. and 
2 circumſpect, that to recommend himſelf ta the 
Diving z Publick, and to take off the Jealouſy of his be- 
Idem. ing Ih the Sentiments of his Maſter, he contri- 
Plato non ved to paſs for a Fythagorean. Though be was 
1 „ Perſon of a vaſt Capacity, (For. what is there, 
dini g Tays Quintilian, that Plato did not knop ? ) and 
virtutis though he had an admirable Genius for the Sci- 
magiſter. ences, of which he always ſpeaks hetter than 
Cie. de other Men, yet it muſt be confeſs'd, That be 
— rais'd the Credit of his Philoſophy more hy the 
moribus Vertues of his Life and Conduct, than by. his 
quam ex Speculations of Doctrine. For it was he who 
Hoctrind firſt taught that true Philoſophy conſiſted more 
ys in Fidelity and Conſtancy, in Juſtice. and Sin. 
Senec cerity, and the Love of our Duty, than in large 
Plato Ep. 3 Attall- 
10. | 
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Ideas, that none can trace or follow him. E 
was the firſt that gather'd the various Parts of ,,. colle- 
Philoſophy, in order to the reuniting them in gi. 
one Body, and caſting them into a regular Sy- 
tem. No Man ever had ſo clear, and ſo pier- 8 
dns a Piſcernment of True and Falſe: For, as I Hotela 
be perfectly underſtood Reaſon, and was able 1;ſcipline 
to diſcover it in its darkeſt Shades, or its ſtrang- eſt ſumms - 
eſt Dreſs; ſo he had the Art of making others veritas, | 
fully ſenſible of its Power, and of ſhewing it in * 
all its Compaſs and Proportions: A penetrating 1295 fuis 
Sagacity being the peculiar and happy | Chara- ini buma- 
dter of his Wit. ?T was by this Advantage he be- ni intele- 
came ſo exact an Obſerver. of natural Things, Aus, deus 
that his Maſter. Plato call d him The Genius of Na. 29% . 
ture, as if Nature had choſen to make uſe of 22 ut 
his excellent Underſtanding for her Inſtrument, ſciremus 
or her Interpreter. There: are ſo. many noble quid quid 
Marks of Wiſdom and Judgment in all his % f, 
Thoughts, every Thing is ſo ſolid, and ſo re- 2 — 
gular, that he never fails to ſatisfy the Mind of | 
his Readers : And. indeed, there's ſcarce any 
Thing juſt and rational that has been advanc'd 
K 15 1 
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358 upon Philoſophy in General Vol. II. 
N 85 in hiloſophy, bat what ſhews ſome Trace, and 
bears Tome Impreſſion of Ariſtotle's Spirit; ſo 
that the various judgments which have been 
>» paſſed upon his Doctrine in all following Apes 
were owing to the different Meaſures of Wit 
and Knowledge prevailing in the World. For 
Summus in Ariſtotle, is certainly the Man that has given the 
omni do- greateſt Weight to human Reaſon, and carri. 
&rine vir, ed it to its fartheſt Length. And then, his Me. 
& immen- thod is more Solid than that of all others, becauſ 
2 4r;. his Principles are eſtabliſt'd upon better Res. 
ſtote les. fon, and his Reaſon founded upon better Expe. 
Plin. rience. Yet he choſe to deliver himſelf with 
____.__Obſenrity;, whether to conceal his Doubts,” or 
to increaſe his Authority, is not certain. He 
ſeems to have written that he might not be un. 
derſtood ; and his Works look as if deſign'd not 

- * much for the Inſtruction of his own Age, as 
for the Exerciſe 'of all Ages to come: For 
which reaſon Diogenes Laertins compares him to 
the Fiſh that troubles the Water, when in Dan- 
ger of being taken. But ſome Juſtice there is, 
that onght to be done him in Reſpect of theſe 
Imputations. His Obſcurity does not proceed 
ſo much from his Choice, as from his Matter, 
and from his Way of diving into the Bottom of 
Things. *Tis difficult, beyond Conception, to 
pierce through the thick Clouds of Nature; to 
unyeil her moſt retir'd Secrets; to labour only 
in a vaſt Abyſs; to walk only upon Precipices; 
to pur ſue the chace of Truth through Ways bi. 
therto unknown, and yet to be obvious and 
intelligible to all the World. By this means, 
Ariſtotless Diſcourſe is commonly rather Strong 
and Nervous, than Polite and Clear: For he 
confit. wut to a Succinctneſs of Stile, which 
cannot but put him under ſome Difficulties, and 
render him ſome what 1 which 
" | count 
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Account his manner of Writing ſeems fitter to 
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aſtoniſh- than ro conceive. A Man ſhould/In lib. r. 
have heard-him ſpeak, (ſays P/ellur) to be able Ph. 


« tocomprehend | 

{me Occaſions, to diſguiſe under an affected 
Obſcurity, what Pythagoras conceaFd under his 
Symbols, and Plato under his Allegories. But, 


upon the whole, we find ſuch a Depth of true 


Senſe, whenever we are able to fathom him, 
that we ought not overmuch to complain, if 
ſometimes he exceeds our Line. It is in vain, 
therefore, that.a whole Volly of little Wits have 
let fly againſt the Reputation of this great 
Man, under the Command of Tileſius, Patricius, 
Bacon , 232 „Jordan Brun, and others, 
who by Cen 

more knowing than ſo many Ages and People 
that have had him in Veneration. Caſaubon, up- 
on Laertius, affirms, That none but Sophiſts and 
Pedants, that is, none but ſuperficial Pretenders 
have ſpoken IIl of Ariſtotle: He cites an anci- 


fotle has ſuffer'd moſt, in the preſent Age, we 
ſhall find their Character coming much within 
the ſame Deſcription. FA 
OE e MI 

Soon after this Period, Philoſophy degenera- 
ted from its noble Birth, not meeting in the 
ſucceeding Ages with Men of equal Abilities to 
ſupport it, as others had been to found and 
eſtabliſh it; and that Purity which is maintain d 
in its firſt Originals, was ſoon corrupted by the 
Multitude of Sects that ſprung up under its Pro- 
tection. It was then that it began to wear all 
Shapes, and to take all Colours, that the Paſſi- 
ons of Mankind could put upon it, according 
to the different Courſes of Intereſt, and the a6 
vera 


his Doctrine. He is wont, on 


uring Ariſtotle, would ſeem to be 


| ent Philoſopher for this Remark; and if we con- 
ſider who thoſe Criticks are, from whom Ar- 


8 


the School of Zeno was filbd with falſe: Virtnes, 
and that of Epicurus with real Vices; Philoſo- 
phy becomes impious under Diagoras, impudent 
under Diogenes, ſelfiſh under Demochares, rail: 
ing under Lycon, voluptuous under Metrodorus, 
fantaſtical under Crates,” drolling under Mey. 


11 . 
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1 veral Veins of Inclination. For, beſides that 
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pus, libertine under Pyrrho, litigious under 


Cleanthes, turbulent under Arceſilaus, and in- 
conſiſtent under Lachydes. In fine, it was aban- 

don'd to all the Extravagances that can enter 

into the Mind of Man. The Profeſſors them- 

ſelves became Examples of Envy, Suſpicion, 
Laſciviouſneſs, Injuſtice, Rage, and Indiſcre- 

tion; all the Weakneſſes, and all the Vices of 

the Vulgar. It was then that they began to rea- 

ſon, not upon Principle, but upon Humour, 

upon Intereſt, and upon Intrigues: So that, a5 

Nibil tam Tully obſerves, in a little time, there was no 
abſurde di- Abſurdity ſo groſs, but had ſome Philoſopher 
ci poreſt to eſpouſe and patronize it. It was not Res- 
cee ſon, but Paſſion that they made the great 
aliquoPhi. Judge of Controverſy; and they were much leis 
7oſopho- concern'd to maintain the Cauſe of Truth, than 
rum. Cic. to be able, with Heat and Vehemence, to de. 
de . fend their own Opinions. The different Inte. 
7 reſts of the many Sects which endeavour'd to 
que ect a | - . 
alias ever- deſtroy each other, as engaged in the Oppoliti- 
zir, ut ſe ons and Quarrels of their Leaders, contributed 
Jaaque largely to this Misfortune. The Old Plaromich 
ee School was, by the Sentiments of the New, de- 
; | baſed into the Tribe of Scepricks and Pyrrhonians, 
that profeſs'd to doubt of every Thing; and after 
Theophraſtus s Death, the Order of Peripatetick 
cool'd very much in their Application to natu- 
ral Things, as preferring the Purſuits of Elo- 
quence. This was the Revolution in Philoſo- 
phy, which follow'd that in Greece: For when 
| | Gr7eeco 
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Vol. II. upon Philoſophy in General. 
Oreece had loſt its Liberty under the Succeſſors 


A A 
1 


* 


of Alexander, there aroſe few Genius's capable 


of the Study of Nature in the Reigns of the 
Ptolomies, who Invited all the Grecian Maſters to 


There was ſcarce any Philoſopher of Figure 
and Eminence, in the reſt of the World, except 


ſome little Remains of the Schools of Plato, 


Ariſtotle, Zeno, and Epicurus which ſtill kept 
themſelves alive at Athens. The chief of thoſe 


leave their Country, and ſettle at Alexandria. 


who ſignaliz d themſelves elſewhere, were Athe- 
nodorus, Librarian to the Kings of Pergamus, 


who revis'd the Books of Zeno; Straton, Precep- 
tor to Ptolomy Philadelphus; Ariſteas, fnt::b - 


Prolomy the Son of Lagus, on the famous Am- 


baſſy to Eleazar the High-Prieſt at Jeruſalem; 


Zoilus, who made himſelf remarkable for his 
Critick upon Homer; Nicander, Phyſician to the 


younger Attalus, admir'd and prais'd by Quin- 
tilian; Eratoſthenes, whoſe ſcatter d Fragments we 


meet with in Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, and Cle- | 


mens Alexandrinus ; Apollonius of Rhodes, Lidrari- 


an to Prolomy Euergetes, together with Zenodotus, 


and others. Beſides, the Rivalſhip that happen- 
ed between the Kings of Alexandria and Perga- 
nus, upon their Humour of erecting Libraries, 
proved much to the Diſcredit of Ariſtotle's Phi- 
loſophy : For the vain Emulation of theſe 
Princes to increaſe their Stores, and to collect 
an immenſe Number of Volumes, put them up- 
on offering vaſt Rewards to any that ſhould 
bring them a Book of Ariſtotle's, without Care 


or Diſtinct ion; as we learn from Galen: And 


thus, by the haſty Forwardneſs of the Librarians, 
above 40 Volumes of Azalyticks were procured, 
that bore all of them, the Name of that Philo- 
ſopher; whereas he compos'd but four Books 
with this Title; which Confuſion gave his In- 
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1 terpreters afterwards ſo much Trouble in ſettling 
and dividing his Works. aut = Lao 
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- Philoſophy was a Stranger to Rome, till the 
Improvements of polite Learning open'd a Way 
for its Reception. The three firſt Ages of that 

_ riſing State were taken up in the Conqueſt of 

„ Tay And we learn from a known Sentence of 
odi boni- p,c4vius, that Philoſophical Speculations were 
. then conſider'd as ſuch a Piece of Idleneſs, as 
Joſophis was even hated in a Government where ever 
ſententiz, Member was profitably imploy'd. The Love of 
Ex Pac. Learning was firſt kindled among the Romay 
hy their Commerce with Greece. It was then, 

they willingly entred themſelves as Diſciples to 

thoſe, of Whom, by Conqueſt, they had been 

the Maſters. The Study of Philofophy had a lu- 

cid Interval in Greece, upon a Perſecution of one 

of the Prolemies, who baniſh'd from Alexandria the 
Profeſſors that his Anceſtors had invited thither; 

of whom the greater Part returned to Athen, 

where the general Concourſe of learned Men 

ſoon after reviv'd the Spirit of the Sciences, and 
produced a Flight of Noble: Wits, eminent in 

this reſpect: The principal were, Panætius, the 

Inſtructor of Lalius and Scipio; Polybius, Carnes 

des, Clitomachus, Apollonius Molo, Maſter to C. 

ſar and Tully. The Reputation of theſe great 

Men drew to Athens all the flouriſhing. Youth 

of Rome, to make their Studies under ſuch Ma- 

ſters; and rais'd ſuch an Emulation in the X.. 

| mien « mans, as put them upon a warm and 'vigorous 
rerum ra- Purſuit of the like Attainments. Lucretius was 
zioque re- the firſt of this Nation, that explain'd Philoſo- 
perra nn. phy in Writing, as he himſelf has taken care t0 
=, inform us. Terentius Varra, ſtil'd by Saluſt, the 
. moſt learned of all the Romans, was a great 
5 Philoſophe!, 


Lueret. 
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Philoſopher: Quintilian mentions another Varro Varro & „ 
Atacinu, who wrote upon the ſame Subjects. Lucretius | 
And Virgil muſt be owned to have been of the bn 
frſt that was affected with the Love of Nature, fata 
and touch'd with the Sweetneſs of ſo charming tradidere. 
Enquities. But no Man, in this Period, diſco- Quint. 
rer d fo generous a Paſſion for Philoſophy, as 2 vero 
Cicero: He compo#d numerous Treatiſes in este 
Proſecution of it p he explain'd the Doctrine of omnia mu- 
Plato, and his Succeſſors, in his Books of Acade-ſæ, Accipte 
mical . he repreſented the Morals of t Celi- 
the Sroicks and Epicureans to Brutus; he addreſs'd 8. Vir. 
to Hortenſius a Diſcourſe in Praiſe of Philoſophy, Georg. 2. 
mentioned by St. Auſtin; he directed his Book Pervene- 
of Topicks, a Part of Logick, to Trebatius. And, 74m in li- 
at length, upon the increaſing Troubles of the 3 
Commonwealth, and the Eſtabliſhment of the Fieses 
Tyranny, he withdrew to his Country- Retire: qui voca- 
ment, and there adorn'd his philoſophical Stu- ir Hor- 
dies with fuch Application, that, in the Judg- e 
ment of Plutarch, he valued himſelf more upon n mer. 
the Glory of being a Philoſopher, than upon yer Adi. 
that of being an Orator. Brutus, likewiſe, in lofopbiam. 
Imitation of Cicero, comipos'd ſome philoſophical Aug Con- 
Pieces, which are now loſt. And this was the Pts: 
er 3 utarch 
State of Philoſophy at Rome. | in Cic.. 
Brutus nofter fic Philoſophiam latinis literis perſequitur, nibil ut iiſdem 
rebus Gracia deſideret. Quint. Acad, i. | 
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i | After all, the Romans, as they ſhewed a great 

Strength and Solidity of Judgment in all that 

they undertook, fo they acquieſced in the 

" WH Philoſophy of Greece, without inventing a Sy- 

* Wh {tem of their on; poſſibly too, their Genius 

carried them with more Force towards the Study 
of Eloquence. However this be, tis certain 

f they were never ſo far prejudic'd in behalf of 

Bb 2 any 
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any SR, as to. quarrel and divide, upon the Dif. 
ference in Opinion. The Character of Gravity 
eſſential to this People, was not ſuſceptible of 
- thoſe Weakneſſes which ariſe from Paſſion, and 
the Heats of Diſputes. The Elder Cato, who had 

2 natural Contempt for every Thing that was not 

of Roman Growth, declared, in general, àgainſt 

all Grecian Inſtruction. And it was in Virtue of 
this Maxim, that he moved for the ſpeedy Dif. 
miſſion of thoſe three Philoſophers, Carneade,, 

Diogenes, and Critolaus, the Deputies of Greece to 
the Senate; for fear their Converſation ſhould 

infe@ the Spirit of the Roman Youth. Upon the 
ſame Principle is founded that Speech. in the 
Orabunt Sixth Book of Virgil's Æneis, which declares, 
cauſas me- with the Solemnity of an Oracle, that as well 
Hus, call in Philoſophy as Eloquence, Greece ſhould have 
Mor Deſeri- the Advantage of Rome; as if thoſe unadtire 
bent radio, Arts were inferior to the Majeſty of the Em. 
S ſur- pire. Horace inſinuates as much, after his Man- 

erh. ner, by the ſevere Raillery which he has be. 
nt. Vir. ſtow'd on all the Sets, in his Satyrs; and by 
En. 6. that Character of Ofellus, deſign'd for the PiQure 
ofellus of a true Roman Philoſopher, and for a Commen- 

Ruſticus, dation of that grave, ſincere, and ſolid Wil 
ani, dom, which was attain'd and perfected without 
bn: any Aſliſtance from thoſe Rules which fervd 
Miner vd. to feed the Grecian Vanity. For the Greeks had 
certainly more Politeneſs, and were more exadt 
in all Forms; but inferior in the Strictneſs and 
Igo ilum Purity of their Manners. This was :Quintilian' 
quemiiti= judgment upon the Compariſon. Cicero, who 
_— —— underſtood the Opinions of all the Philoſophers, 
Fo 21. yet did not embrace any with an abſolute Pre- 
e eſſe ſapien- ference to the reſt. The younger Cato, was 


rem, qu Stoic by Conſtitution and natural Temper, G 
non diſpu- | | 


tationibus fed rerum experimentis atque operibus vere civilem virun 
exlibeat. Quint. I. 32, | 


fat 
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ſar had a good Talent at Zogick, and was very : 
warm in the Study of Nature, as Lucan repre- Fee duri 
ſents him 4 but he, as well as Pomponius Atticus, 8 ; 
was a mere Epicurean in Morals. Horace appears eds fuit, 
to have been a Seeker, or a Philoſopher at large zſeruare 
one that could comply with every Sect, but modum fi- 
would profeſs none. That was commonly his . 
favourite Opinion, Which ſuited, beſt with the range 
State of his Affairs: And he himſelf pleaſantly /equi. Lu- 
tells us, That he chang'd his Hypothelis as often can. 
I V tt os 


* 6 W | e ſe _ 

That Reliſh for Philoſopby which had eſta- 

bliſh'd it ſelf at Rome, in an Age of fo much 

Wit and good Senſe, ſtill ſubſiſted under Augu- 

frs, who. himſelf had. an excellent Capacity, 

and made. uſe of the beſt Maſters, as Sueton in- 

forms us: And, indeed, twas his Philoſophy 

that chiefly enſur'd his long and peaceable 

Reign, after ſo violent a Revolution, as that 

from a Commonwealth to an abſolute Monar - 

chy. Rome, in his Time, gave Birth to a new Piet. 
Sect of Philoſophers, founded by Poramon of Fust. 
Alexandria, who chuſing out the more rational 5 
Parts of all the other Syſtems, reunited them in 

his ow] n: Whence his Followers took the Name 
| of Eclet;sks ; the Chief of whom were in the 
ad Number of the primitive Chriſtians; as we 
nd MF {earn from Clemens Alexandrinus. That Tyran- Strom. x. 
1s 8 7 which began to be ſettled at Rome, in the 
ho WI Reign of Tiberius and his Succeſſors, over the 7hitofophi \ 
rs Ml ery Mind and Thoughts of Men, gave a new er pe 
re: Turn to Philoſophy, as well as to Policy, and an 
5: Ciril Affairs. The Men of Quality, for the C u 
Co noſt Part, profeſs'd Stoiciſm, to harden their ſe@arores 

Temper againſt the Extrayagances of their baber, He. 

n Prince. Thus, Diſgrace and Misfortune made 3 
„ ore Philoſophers than the Schools and the 25 
j Bb 3 Cloſet; 
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rue phileſophical Spirit; which was grown 
out of Faſhion, under ſome of the firſt Em- 
. perors, by reaſon of that Spirit of Intrigue 
produced by the Revolution in the State and 
. the Weakneſs of the new unſettled Government, 
began to flouriſh again under Adrian and his 
ö Succeſſors; inſomuch that thoſe Princes made 
) it a Patt of their Glory to he themſelves Philo- 
) ſophers, and took à particular Delight, in being 
; complemented upon this Acceſſion in their Ti- 
: tles. With this Flattery were Marcus Aurelius 
e and Commodus poſſèſs'd, at the ſame Time when 
0 Athenagoras and S. Tuſtin Martyr were fent in 
| Embaffy to them from the Greek Church, to lay : 
before them the Principles of Chriſtian Religion. 
a Trajan, Whoſe Diſpoſition of Mind rendred him 
: a Patron of Learning; Pliny, by his Natural 
WY Hiſtory, publiſh'd in the Reign of Yeſpaſian, and 
J Dion Chryſoſtom, by his moral and natural Trea- 
tiſes, contributed to the Revival of this Spirit, 
WH which Plnrarch, (one of the wiſeſt and moſt ſen- 
WH ſible Philoſophers that ever wrote,) imparted to 
WW the Emperor Adrian, as he had done before to 
WH 7:4jar, having the Honour of being Preceptor to 
* them both. At the ſame time the favourable 
WW Reception which his Works met with from the 
0 Publick, very much quicken'd, and heighten'd 
the Taſte for Philoſophy; in which Deſign he 
0* 


was very well ſeconded by Phavorinus the Empe- 
ror's Secretary, of whom Diogenes Laertius has 
made ſo frequent and ſo honourable Mention. 
The Vein of Study which Adrian re-eſtabliſh'd 
at Alexandria, by inviting learned Men once 
more to ſettle in that Town, was continued in 
ſucceeding Reigns by the Care of Epictetus; 
who having left Rome under the Horrors of Do- 
mitian's Government, returned under Antoninis, 

B b 4 WhO 
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| who had been his Scholar: As alſo, by the 
Writings of Arrian, Schalar to  Epittetus, and 
Inſt ructer to Antoninus Pius; by the Works of 
Galen Phyſician to ſo many Emperors, and the 
greateſt Genius of his Time; by thoſe. of Di. 
genes Laertius, of Herodes Atticus, Scholar to Pha. 
vorinus; of Pauſanias, Aulus Gellius, Ptolomy the 
famous Aſtronomer; Maximus Tyrius one of the 
Preceptors to Marcus Aurelius; with à Number 
of learned Men that came in their Place; as 
Taurus of Berytus, Athenæus, Alexander, Aphrodiſa- 
us, Philoſtratus, Plotinus, Apuleius and Porphym; 
who being ſucceſſively animated by the Exam- 
ple of their Prince, reſtored Philoſophy in their 
own and the following Ages. In ſhort Truth 
began to ſpeak more freely, when the Oracles 
began to be ſilent, Philoſophy was ſo. much 
the Mode in the Time of Lucian, that he endes- 
vours to expoſe its Profeſſors in many Places of 
his Works; eſpecially in his Dialogues, of the 
Tapithæ, the Scuffle, the Icaro- menippus, the - 
nick, and the Fugitives. Thoſe pleaſant  Scolls 
e ori that he has paſs'd upon them, whenever they 
Ve. 1j. came in his Way, (in Imitation of Crarinus and 
Alriſtophanes, who uſed the like Freedom with 
Pythagoras and Socrates,) ſhew thus much at leaſt, 
that his Raillery was grounded on the Humour 
of the Times. Indeed many of the Pbiloſo- 
phers had then ſo groſsly abus d their Profeſſion, 
and proſtituted their Names, that this Author, 
who took upon him to be a publick Cenſor of 
Manners, had Reaſon to give them ſo large 2 
Place in his Invectives. 
But when once the only true and divine 
Philoſophy, which came down from Heaven at 
iq the Birth of qur Saviour, had ſpread it ſelf in the 
8 World, by the admirable Doctrine, and exem- 
Wl | J © yl 
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ary Lives of the firſt Chriſtians; the Philoſophy 1 
of the Pagans began to appear juſtly contempti- ; 
ble: Eſpecially, when Men found that great, 
and ſupreme Good, which had been for ſo ma- 
ny Ages the Subject of unprofitable Diſpute, to 
be now infallibly reveal'd; and when the Chri- Quilen 
ſian Morality ,- comprizing all the Treaſures autem Epi- 
of heavenly Wiſdom and Knowledge, was curei 8 
made publick to Mankind. And it was this Soiei diſ- 
wonderful Effect that firſt created a Jealouſy in 3 
the Heathen Sages. For St. Paul diſcourling in the G qu 14 
Areopagus, of the Immortality of the Soul, and dicebant 
Reſurrection of the Body, as indubitable Truths, quid vult 


was treated with Scorn by the Philoſophers ſeini- 


then reſident at Athens, who would have made eg 205 
him paſs for a Babler. The Spirit of Pride and Ad. x. 
Vanity, that then reign'd in the Pagan Profeſs | 
ſors, obliged this great Apoſtle to diſcountenance 
it by that Admonition to the Coloſſians 3 Beware 
leſt any Man ſpoil you through Philoſophy and vain 
Deceit. The Emulation increas'd in ſucceeding 
Times. Tuſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, Ter- 
tulian, and Euſebius, imploy'd all their Force of 
Eloquence, to expoſe the Fooliſhneſs of Heathen 
Wiſdom ; while on the other Side, the Pagans 


| declaim'd againſt our Religion. Lucian had In Pereg. 


the Impudence to call the Author of it a So- 

phiſt, and his followers Ideots; and Cecilius in 
Minutius Felix , reproaches them as abſolute, 3 
Strangers to good Letters or good Senſe. S. Au- fil. ny” 
fin refuted theſe Calumnies in a particular Laur. 
Work, with all the Strength and Vehemence, 

which his great Genius could inſpire. But in Ni, 7/« 


as much as the Miracles which the Chriſtians von e 
| | | num putet, 


quod Apol- 
lonium, Apuleium, cæteroſque magicarum artium peritiſſimos confer's 
Chriſto conantur ! Aug. Ep. 5. . | 
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. wrought, were the higheſt and moſt irtefrasy. 

ble Teſtimony to the Truth of their Doctrine 

their Adverſaffes had Recourſe to Magick, and 
Enchantments, and endeavour'd to fupport 
themſelves by evil Arts, when their Cauſe 
would not admit of good Reaſons. This abo. 
minable Practice of Magick had been long be. 

fore introduced under the Mask of Philoſophy, 

by Anaxilaus and Nigidins Figulus, both of the 
Pythagorean Sect, and both deſervedly baniſh, 
under Auguſtus; as well as by thoſe Arabian Maſters 
whom Nero invited to Rome. Under Domini, 

it improv'd and redoubled its Strength, by the 
Impoſtures of Apollonius Hanaus, which Hier- 
dl!es in a ſet Diſcourſe, oppos d to the Miracles of 
our Lord; as Philoſtratus publiſh'd the Impoſtor's 
Life with the ſame wicked Deſign; and Funapin 
writ the Lives of the Sophiſts,moſt of whom were 
Magicians, to vie with the Lives of the Primj- 


1 tive Chriſtians, who gain'd every Day upon the 
1 Admirations of the World; by their ſupernity. 
; ral Gifts, and their unblameable Behaviour? The 


deteſtable Studies of Magick were farther rein. 
forced by the Doctrine of Pythagoras, which was 

then modiſh, and moſt of the Profeffors of 
which were no better than Necromancers, as 
Tcaro- Ducian upbraids them in one of his Dialogues. 
mentp. But nothing gave a greater Head to this devi. 
liſh Folly, than the Extravagance of the Empe- 

ror. Julian, who abandoning himſelf to all the 
frightful Superſtitions of his wicked Curioſity, 
endeavour'd to make an execrable Medley of 

our holy Religion with the Impieties of Hes- 

Atque boc theniſm: And the chief Philoſophers of his 
225 Hines Reign were deep in Magick, to make their Court 


ue vide- . . : pan 
Es. to their Prince, which appear'd afterwards 


ficio, quod tuis imbuti diſciplinis, Philoſophia, Boeth. Conſol. 


moſt 
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moſt viſibly. in the Caſe of Apuleius the Plato "mn 
nit, who being arraign'd for this Crime, made 
no other Defence before the Judges, but that of 
4 pretended Affinity between Philoſophy and 
natural Magick. *Twas out of this Abomina- 
tion, (which continued till the Time of Boethius, 
and of which he formally clears himſelf,) that 
che cabaliſtical Doctrine took its Riſe, as Delrio yg” +, , 
has inform'd us. er SS 4 
The more the Philoſophy of the Pagans fell 
into Extravagance, and all Manner of Exceſs, 
the more the Chriſtian Philoſophy advanc'd to- 
wards Perfection, in its juſt Reſearches of Truth, 
by. the Purity of its Doctrine and of its Morals, 
It. is reported, that when Solon travell'd into 
Egypt, he happen'd to light upon a Philoſopher, 
who accoſted him in this arrogant Speech, Von Vid. Eu- 
Grecian Strangers are but Children. But how fully ſeb. Pa- 
was this Cenſure verified, by the Diſplay of rn. l. 10. 
chriſtian Wiſdom, when the Light of human 
Reaſon appear d ſo weak and glimmering before 
the Rays of divine Faith? Thoſe who chiefly 
brought Philoſophy into Credit among Chriſtians, 
either by their Writings, or their publick Inſtru- 
tions, where Ariſtides, one of the moſt learned 
Profeffors at Alexandria, under the Emperor A- 
drian, Fuſtin Martyr, Tatian, Athenagoras, Barde- 
ſanes, Athenogenes, Apollinaris, Biſhop of Hiera- 
polis; Melito, Biſhop of Sardis ; St. Ireneus, whom 
Tertullian {tiles a Man versd in all Sciences, Tertul- 
lian himſelf, who was oblig'd to ſtudy Philoſophy 
in defending the Cauſe of Religion, which 
paſs'd with the Heathens of thoſe Times for a 
new philoſophical Sea ; Pantænus Maſter of the 
catechetick School at Alexandria; Clemens his 
Scholar, who after a vain Purſuit of ſecular Wiſ⸗ 
dom in Greece and Egypt, learnt the only 
„ true 


Ee 
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| true and heavenly Wiſdom, in the School of 
the holy Pantænus, and ſucceeded him in that fa. 
mous Chair; Origen, ſucceſſor to Clemens, who run 
through all the various Schemes and Hypotheſes, 
the better to confute his Adverſary Cælſus; Lg. 
Fantius, who had a Maſtery, of all the Antients 
Sects and Opinions; Arnobius, that wrote againſt 
the Gentiles with ſo much Learning and Capaci. 
ty. Gregory Thaumaturgus, mention'd with ſo 
many juſt Praiſes by Euſebius; Ammonius, ad- 
mired by the very Pagan Profeſſors, and who 
was the firſt that taught the Philoſophy of A. 
ſtotle in the Chriſtian School. To theſe great 
Men we may add St. Baſil, a ffirm'd oy St. Gre- 
ory to have been the ableſt Logician of bis 
Lime; St. Chryſoſtom, no leſs eminent for Philoſo- 
phy than Eloquence; St. Auſtin, who beſides his 
three Books againſt the Platoniſts, compos'd a 
Syſtem of Logick, extant in the firſt Tome of 
his Works. I might name many more, who 
adorn'd thoſe Ages with the Luſtre of their 
great Attainments, who authoriz'd and enfor- 
ced their Religion by the Purity of their Lives, 
and brought Fruit from the dry Trunks of Pa- 
gan Learning, by letting in the Stream of chri- 
tian Doctrine, and Watering them from the 
Foangun of TREK- YN 
This bright and flouriſhing State of Philoſo- 
phy occaſion'd by the Rivalſhip of the Chriſtian 
and Heathen Profeſſors, was ſoon overcaſt by the 
moſt deplorable Barbariſm and, Ignorance. It 
was in theſe miſerable Times, that the Hun, 
the Vandals, the Goths and Lombards, pour'd them- 
ſelves like a Deluge into Italy. This Confuſion 
began with the Ruine of the imperial Library 
at Conſtantinople, under Zenon, where _ 
os, 
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and near of Kin to the Fables of the Alcoran. 


duct of theſe new Maſters, grew. peeviſh and 
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ad all other good Arts ſuffer'd beyond Retrieve, Iſti, pro 
by. the Loſs of an hundred and twenty thou-foſeulis 
ad Volumes. The Arabians, in the ſucceed- 5 
ing Age having rendred themſelves the Maſters ee e 
of the World, by their Conqueſt, made a Kind piacidigi- 
ofa Revolution in Learning as well as in Em- mis, cru- 
ire. The Character of their Genius, which was en ge- 
fubtil, deep, and muſing, by fixing too cloſe up- _ MM 
on the Text and Letter of Ariſtotle, gave them Vives de 
an abſtracted Way of reaſoning ſomewhat dif- cauſ.com. 
ferent from the Solidity of the Greeks and Romans. Art. 
And tho? this new Manner had an Appearance of 
great Sagacity and Acuteneſs ; yet it demon- 
ſtrated it ſelf to be falſe, by the Wild Conceits of 
Avicenna, Alkindus, Algazel, Averrors, Alphara- 
bius, Albohaſen, and others, whoſe Errors Coſſeui- 
nus has collected to an enormous Number, in the : 
thirteenth Book of his Bibliotheca.  Ludovicus {19,0 
Vives, ſpeaking of the Metaphyſicks of Avicenna, & Meta- 
and the Philoſophy of Averroes, cenſures both phyſica A- 


of them as the Dreams of a roving Imagination, 927%, 
Omnia de- 


And Thomas Aquinas in one of his Opuſcula, de- p 75a 


clares that Averroes who pretended to be a Fol- miki vi- 
lower of Ariſtotle, was indeed but a Corrupter of dentur re- 
his Doctrine. But as Philoſophy, under the Con- ere deli- 


ramenta 
1 ö k Alcorant: 
cavilling, by means of thoſe;Preciſfions and ab- hi feri 


ſtracted Ideas, which they brought into the poreſt ilis 
Schools; ſo it grew at the ſame Time, Barbarous 1 
in its Expreſſions; and Reaſon ſcem'd to have for- E 7] 
. . . . Ve. id. 
gotten to deliver it {elf in a reaſonable Stile. It yerrges 
mult be confeſs d, that the Arabian, by the Fame non tam 
of their Spirit and Genius, and by the Leiſure fuit Peri- 


they enjoy d in Victory and Plenty, made ſo 2 
loſophiz 


Peripatetice depravator. Opulc. 14. contra Averroiſtas. 


vigorous 
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vigorous an Effort on theſe Studies, togetbef 
with the Mathematicks, as to be, in a Manner. | 
the moſt diſtinguiſh'd Scholars of the World 
Averroes, as he was naturally profound, and 
thoughtful, ſo by his conſtant Study of 4, 
ſtotle, deſerv'd a Name among his Comment: 
tors. He founded à Sect of Philoſophers, un: 
der his own Name, who oppos'd themſelves to 
Aphrodiſeus, Philoponns, and the other Grecian: of 
| thoſe Times. Yet, making uſe only of a moſt 
unfaithful Tranſlation of Ariſtotle's Works, he 
has ſo groſly miſtaken the Senſe, that Baz. 
nut of Verona, Zimaraand Mantinus, in vain en: 
Ex Gratis deavour'd to correct him. Vives obſeryes, That 
bonis ſacta as he had a very bad Verſion of Ariftetle in Lu 
ſunt Lati- gin, ſo he made a worſe Verſion of Him into 
ne non Fi. Arabicl. Indeed, beſides the faulty Copies of 
init mals Ariſtotle's Text, we are told by learned Men, 
Arabica that the Genius of the two Languages, the Ara 
peſſima. de bick and the Greek, is ſo very different, that ti 
Corr. Art. 2} moſt impoſſible to render the Senſe of the one 
Avirenna in the Expreſſions of the other. For what Ce. 
lingue lius Rhodiginus Tays of Avicenna, we may ſay in WW"! 
Græcæ ig- Proportion of all his Country- Men. Picus M. 
narus cum randula informs us, That Averroes applied him. 
rows 4 - *” ſelf to Ariftotle, and Avicenna to Plato, and that 
murilns this was the Ground of the Contention between 
perverſoſ- them. After all, they muſt both of them be al: 
que lege- low'd to have been very great Perſons, and to 
Let, auto- have held a conſiderable Figure in the State of 
em Learning. | 


nentiſſi- | . | | 
mum minus conſequi potuit. Cæl. Rhod. Pic. in Apolog. 


Yb 7 4 
The Schoolmen, who adher'd ſtrictly to the 
{| Doctrine of Ariſtotle, and fram'd their Genius 
1 upon the Arabian Comments, whence it became 
1 ſo knotty and ſo ſubtle, were the laſt Set ol 
8 x ” Philoſophers 
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hitoſophers that appear d with Reputation. 
— Aquinas is look*d upon'as the Founder of 


„in a Amer ay meg by a Spaniard, 

be then perfected that Method, of which Lan- 771 
; franc, Archbiſho of Canterbury, Gilbert Porretain, . _ 
ZBiſho of Poitiers, Abalardus and Peter Lombard, tum inge- 
bad fram'd the rude Draught upon the Scheme 170 vale- 


Comeſtor for all: theſe great Men were very 1 nd 


Hiſtory oftheRiſeand Progreſs of the ſcholaſtick aun g- 
Way; upon the Foot of which we may accom- _—_ — 


under the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or rather & F, 
under Peter Lombard, * candnde ent two * | 
hundred Years, and determin'd under Albertus ceno quæ- 
Magnus, P. Lombard, by introducing a Num-/tionm, 
ber of uſeleſs Queſtions, much obſcur'd the Pu- e 
rity of theological Studies. Alexander of Ales 8 
was the moſt conſiderable in this firſt Claſs of mr vir 
Schoolmen. The ſecond Period commenced Lombar- 
with Albertus Magnus, Biſhop of Natisbon, whom 4e. Aven- 
Trithemius affirms to have had the largeſt Capa- Au. 
city of all in thoſe Times; and continued to 
Durandus de S. Portian ; in which Space, of about 

an hundred Years, the Ariſtotelian Doctrine was 
carried to its Height of Glory, by the Labours 

of Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus. Theſe 

ſeem to have been the two greateſt Genius's 

for Philoſophy in our latter Ages. No Man 

ever reaſon'd more juſtly, or with more Exact- 


ness than Aquinas - Solidity was his great Cha- 5 PR 
1 rater, as Subtlety was that of Scots 3 the one ge. 
0 | | 


nium ſaniſſimus. Lud. Viv- 
and 


Aventin. 
Ann. 6. 


the Prize of Mens Diſputes. This Homour 
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and the other were ſo renowned for their Parts 


and Knowledge, as to become the Heads of the 
two moſt celebrated Tribes in the Schools; 
and, but for the Misfortune of barbarous Times, 
might have been equal to the greateſt Philoſo- 
hers of Antiquity. The third ſcholaſtick Age 
gan with Durandus, and continued to Gabriel 


Bꝛͤiel the German, who pillaging his Predeceſſor, 


expreſsd ill what he conceiv'd: well; his Harſh- 


neſs of Stile rendring him dry and unpleaſant, 


At this time, the Emulation between the Nomi. 


naliſts and the Realiſts, ſerv'd farther to ſharpen 


and ſubtilize the Spirit of the Schools. Ochay 
was the Chief of the nominal Way, who taught 


that wniver/al Natures were but Names and No- 
tions: And Scotus was the Leader of the Realifts, 


who maintain'd that aniverſal Natures were 


Things truly exiſtent. As Learning was now 


tainted with the corrupt Air, and vicious Infe. 


ction of the Age, ſo the Animoſity between 


theſe Two Parties was carried to ſuch an Extre- 
mity, as is not to be parallel'd by the Records 
of former Times. In Germany the Extravagance 
and Madneſs broke out into an actual War: 


The Contentions in the Univerſities were not 


Diſputes but Battles; and Theſes were propo- 
ſed, and anſwer'd by main Force. It was then 
that Philoſophy wholly amus'd it ſelf about the 
Operations of the Intellect, the Method of Ab- 
ſtracting, and the Beating out of Ideas. Men 
contrived to whet away the Edge of their Wit, 
to wire- draw their Judgments with vain and fri- 
volous Queſtions, and to put their Paſſions in 
a Flame about Forms and Trifles. Phantoms 
and Spectres were rais'd, and ſet in Combat 
againſt each other: Reaſon was oblig'd to cavil 
in its own Defence, and Truth was no longer 


had 


had the Vogue for Acuteneſs and Subtlety of 
Wit; with what Juſtice we may eaſily diſcern. 
Hence proceeded that dead Weight of Sums, 
and Courſes, and Comments, which ſtifled 
all the Remains of good Letters in the World. 

Yet we muſt confeſs, That the ſcholaftick 
Method, how barren ſoever, was ſtrong and 
ſibſtantial, and very proper for the Detection 
of Falſhood ; Error and Sophiſtry not being 
able to ſtand before its Light. And, as for 
that Sharpneſs and Severity, thoſe Animoſi- 
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ties, and Heats, and Tranſports, that appear'd "6 
in the publick Contentions, they were not- ſo 


much the Fault of the Schools, as of thoſe who 
diſturb'd the Schools, and perverted their genu- 
ine Uſe. W | | 

| XVII. 


The ſame Ages produced three other Philo- 
ſophers, who by a Spirit of Innovation, deſert- 


ed the ſcholaſtick Rules, and ſet up a quite op- 


polite Method. Theſe were Remondus Lullius, 
Cardan and Paracelſus, who ſeem'd to have fol- 
low'd almoſt the ſame Character under three 
very different Views. Lully, by the Commerce 
he held with the Arabians, attain'd an eminent 
Skill in natural Philoſophy, Aſtronomy, and 
Medicine : Out of theſe three Sciences he com- 
pos'd a Fourth, that of Chy miſtry ; of which 
he deſired to paſs for the great Reſtorer in Ita- 
ly and Spain. He attempted utterly to diſplace 
the Order eſtabliſh'd in the Schools, by a Me- 
thod of his own Invention, which is ſo far from 
making Men learned, that it has fcarce ever 
ſuffer d them to continue rational. Cardans Ge- 
nius is irregular and vaſt, flying at all, and fix- 


ing upon nothing. What he tells us of his own In Dial. 


Spirit, that it was form'd of a Mixture of Sa- 


turn and Mercury, is ridiculouſly whimſical: And 
+ GO what 
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what he adds, that he held no Communication 
with it but in Dreams, has. ftill more of the 
_ Enthuſiaſt, or the Madman. It was he, that 
by bringing the dark and cabaliſtical Philoſophy 
again upon the Stage, fill'd the World with 
airy Appearances; and : pretended, | by the 
Refinements of his Art, to turn Men into the 
Magnus Similitude of pure Spirit: But Paracel ſus, who 
Chymiſis- had more the Air of an Operator, than of a 
He?" Philoſopher, was the moſt extravagant of theſe 
ſus, cajua Undertakers. He had entertain'd an unaccoun- 
pbiloſo- table Deſign of framing a new Philoſophy, 
phizpec- new Phyſick, and new Religion; and by this 
cat 4897 Means had abſurdly hoped to be the Media. 
tor of a Peace between the Pope and Luther, and 
dus dada to bring them both to ſubſcribe to his Notiong, 
© inſo- Gohory was the firſt that declar'd for him in France; 
lens ter- very ſuperficial Naturaliſt, but a great Diſtil. 
du aun, ler. Paracelſus was profound in his Genius, 
2 bonis dark and obſcure in his Expreſſions; every Word 
artibus he ſaid was a Riddle, and he never deliver'd 
bellum in · himſelf but in Myſtery. Rullandus, a German 
OF: rt. Chymiſt, compos'd a Dictionary of his peculiar 
l Terms, in ſpight of which, he is ſtill unintel- 
kgible. Paracelſus was the Reſtorer of chymi- 
cal Labours in Germany: The Emperor Charles 
V, gave him the Honour of a Conference; but 
deſpiſed him for a viſionary Projector, upon his 
offering to fill the imperial Treaſury by his Art. 
To theſe three Maſters, we may add Cornelius 
Agrippa, Arnauld de Villeneuve, Petrus de Apont, 
Roger Bacon, and other Cabaliſts, mention d by 
Agrippa in his Epiſtle before his Occult  Philoſaply 
to the Abbot Trithemius. This whole Way can 
end in nothing but Impoſture and Deluſion; ¶ R 
as tending to diſguiſe the Blackneſs of Magick, ha 
under the Veil of natural Science. About the by 
ſame Time, Keuchlin endeavour'd to revive the With 
8 | Doctrine 
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Doctrine of. Pythagoras in Germany, as Marcilius N 
Ficinus had re. eſtabliſh'd that of Plato in tay. 
Such were the Diſtempers of thoſe Ages, the 
Weakneſs of which ſufficiently ſhews it ſelf in 

| theſe different Ragouts of Philoſophy, this Con- 
trariety in Opinions, and general Inſtability of 
Judgment. . | 

3 XVIII. 


To de ; as the Love of Learning, and 
eſpecially of Philoſophy, was now confin'd to 
Europe, ſo different Nations applied themſelves 
to it, according to the Difference of their Ge- 
nius. The Spaniards grew ſubtile in their Rea- | 
ſonings, great Formaliits and Metaphyſicians, as 
having an Head turn'd for ſevere Reflection, 
and grave Diſputes. - The Italian, aſſum'd a 
more agreeable Character of Wit, and were 
choice and curious in fine Ideas. The Works 
of Niphus gave them a Value for Ariſtotle's Phi- 
loſophy, as thoſe of Cardinal Beſſarion, and Mar- 
cilius Ficinus, inſpired them with a Paſſion for 
the Doctrine of Plato; to which they were more 
| inclined than their Neighbours, by the Beauty 
of their Genius, which is publick and lively, 
and impatient of hard Labour. The French, 
as they found themſelves capable of all Sciences, 
ſo they yveatur'd upon all; and by their ingeni- 
ous and inquiſitive Temper, ſucceſsfully copied 
whatever was excellent in other Nations. The 
Ergliſh by that Depth of Genius which is natu- 
ral to them, undertook the more abſtruſe Re- 
ſearches into the Cauſes of Things, and by an 
Invincible Application to Labour, excell'd the 
reſt of Europe in their Improvements of natural 
Knowledge ; as appears from the Works they 
have publiſh'd on this Subject. The Germans, 
by the Neceſſity which their Climate lays upon 
tie them of keeping near the Fire, and by the 
5 "GE 2 Con- 
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| Convenience of their Stoves, apply'd themſelves 
to Chymiſtry ; together with the other People of 
the North. Thus the ſouthern Countries were im- 
ploy'd, in rendring Philoſophy profound and 
ſubtile; the Northern in rendring it labori- 
ous and mechanical. Of modern Philoſophers, 
thoſe who have made the . greateſt Noiſe, are 
Galilei, an ſtalian, Bacon, Hobbes and Boyle Eng- 
liſhmen, Gaſſendus and Deſcartes Frenchmen, and 
Panhelmont a Fleming. Galilei ſeems to have had 
the fineſt Genius, and ought, in my Opinion, 
to be look'd on as the Father of modern Phi- 
loſophy. His Method holds a near Reſem- 
blance with that of the Platoniſts; his Style is 
agreeable, and he diſguiſes a great many Faults 
under his artful Manner of Writing. Whatever 
he has borrow'd from the Ancients he makes 
his own; and in many Places where his Works 
but a Copy, we take it for an Original. = 
con's Genius is extenſive and vaſt; the Largeneſs. 
of his Capacity hinders him from being ſtritly 
accurate; and he cannot ſtay to go to the Bot- 
tom of Things. The greateſt Part of his Mar 
ims, are rather Heads of Meditations, and No- 
ble Strictures of Thought, than Rules of Pra- 
cCice; his Opinions ſeem too fine and too glitte- 
ring; more like ſudden Sparks of Fire, that 
like a continued and natural Light. Hobbes |; 
obſcure and unpleaſant, ſingular in his Notions; 
learned but not ſolid, inconſtant in his Sed 
and Party ; ſometimes an Epicurean, ſometimes 
a Peripatetick. Boyle is exact in his Obſeryations; 
no Perſon in Europe has enrich'd Philoſophy 
with ſo many Experiments; and he reaſons 
very juſtly from thoſe Experiments; which yet 
are not always infallible, becauſe the Principle 
on which they proceed have no abſolute Cer- 
tainty. After all, he muſt be own'd to oy 
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noble Philoſopher; and a great Maſter of Nature. 
Gaſſendus, who acts only as a Reſtorer of the 
Philoſophy: of Democritus and Epicurus, advances 


little himſelf; and has ſcarce any Thing of his 


own, but his Beauty of Stile, in which he is 
admirable. To refute his natural Syſtem, we need 


only make uſe of the Arguments urged by Ari- 


ſtatle againſt Democritus and his Followers. Deſ- 
cartes is one of the moſt extraordinary Wits 
that has appear'd in theſe latter Ages; of a fertile 
Invention, and a profound Meditation; the thread 
of his Doctrine is finely drawn out; the Me- 
thod, according to his Principles, exactly con- 
triv'd; and his Syſtem, tho? partly ancient and 
partly modern, very well put together. In- 
deed he inclines too much to Scepticiſm, and is 
a very ill Pattern for thoſe who are naturally of 
an incredulous Temper; but ſtill he is more of 
an Original in his Way. Vanbelmont, by the Skill 
in natural Cauſes which he had obtain'd after 
his peculiar Manner; perform'd ſo prodigious 
Cures, that he was put into the Inquiſition, as 
ſuſpected of doing Things beyond the Powers 


of Nature. In a Word, Galilei is the moſt agree- 


able of the Moderns; Bacon the moſt ſubtile; 
Gaſſendus the moſt learned and knowing; Hob- 
bes the moſt roving and capricious; Boyle the 
moſt curious; Deſcartes the moſt ingenious; Fan- 


helmont the moſt of à Naturaliſt, but too much 


addicted to Paracelſus; the general Method of 
his Doctrine is founded upon the Sympathy and 
Antipathy of Minerals and Simples, of which 
he had a very great Comprehenſion. 

NIX. | 


After a ſummary View of the different Opi- 
nions and Characters of ancient and modern 
Philoſophy, this is what may be ſaid upon the 
Compariſon. The Ancient is grounded more 
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upon Authority; the Modern upon Experience: 
The Antient is ſimple and natural; the Mo- 
dern artificial, and refin'd: The former bas 
more Gravity and Modeſty; the latter a more 
aſſuming and magiſterial Air. The Antient is 
quiet and peaceable; ſo far from diſputing, that 
it adviſes the forming and preparing younger 
Heads by the Help of the Mathematicks, to ſub. 
mit readily to Demonſtration. The Modern has 
made it an Art to diſpute of all Things, and to 
train up Youth in the Tumult and Contention 
of the Schools. The Antient ſearches after 
Truth, with a ſincere Deſire of finding it: The 
Modern takes a Delight. in fencing and parry. 
ing with it, after it has found it. The one pro- 
ceeds by a more regular Courſe, as taking the 

| Metaphyſicks for its Guide: the other, when. 
ever it neglects this Aſſiſtance, is but uncertain 
in its Motions. - Conſtancy, Fidelity, Reſoluti. 
on, and good Senſe, was what they meant by 
Philoſophy in Pleto's Days. But Philoſophy, in 
the Language of many in our Time, is a general 
Diſguſt to Buſineſs; a Chagrine and Melan- 
choly ; a renouncing of Pleaſures when the Taſt 
of them has been loſt by the Mortifying of the 
Paſſions; together with I know not what Kind 
of Authority, reſulting from an hoary Beard, 

_ falſe Auſterity, an unactive Phlegm and M6 
deration, and all the Wiſdom that is uſually on. 
ing to Weakneſs of Age and Conſtitution. The 
antient Philoſophy is generally, the mor 
knowing, as extending its Views on all Sides; 
whereas the Modern contains it ſelf within the 
Bounds of natural Speculations. The Antient 
is more conſtant and ſevere in its Studies; more 
laborious. and indefatigable in its Undertakings: 
For the firſt Profeſſors carried on the Courſe 


their Enquiries with that of their Lives. The 
| Moder 
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Modern is more unſettled in its Application, 


unfaithful Wit neſſes, and ill concerted Experi- 


ments. It pronounces boldly upon Doubts and Sy 


Uncertainties, to ſatisfie the Ambition it ſome- 


times has of broaching its particular Opinions, and 


giving Vent to its novel Conceits. So that were 
the Prize in my Diſpoſal, ſhould (with a great 


4 


Judge,) be nbd to beſtow it in favour of the Mon 
e good Senſe alone ſeems prefer- ragne Eff. 


Antients, who 


able to all the Art, and all the Refinement of the 


Moderns. But Jet us, without Prejudice, con- 
clude, that as the Light is pleaſant from what- 
ſoerer Quarter it breaks, ſo Truth ought to be 
valued, tho' coming from any Party. Don't let 
us fancy a Diſtinction between antient and mo- 
dern Reaſon: For Reaſon, from what Side ſoe- 
ver we look upon it, or whatſoeyer Colours we 
give it, will always he the ſame. Let us reflect, 
that if ſome Opinions have had the good Fortune 
to meet with a more kind Entertainment in the 
World than others, their Succeſs was perhaps 
owing to more auſpicious Planets, or more vi- 
gorous Societies and Cabals. ES | 
1 XX. 


So that in managing our ſelves between the 925 


antient Philoſophers and the modern, there are 
two Extremes to he avoided. The firſt, of thoſe 


7 83 

* ; 1 f 
l 
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more ſuperficial in its Labours, more Precipitate N 
in its Deſigns and Purſuits. And this Precipta-- 
tion gradually accuſtoms it to rely too eaſilx 
upon inaccurate Reaſonings, groundleſs Reports 


1 


3. C. go 


who by a ſtrong Conceit of their own Ability, 0beft ple- 
think nothing comparable to the Age in which ,;mque iis 
they live. The Ambition they have to diſen- gui diſtere 

thrall themſelves from the Bondage and Uſur- volunt, au- 


pation of antient Authority, is but a falſe Zeal 


77 


. toritas o- 
um qui 


for, by this means, they would impoſe new decent. 
Laws on Reaſon, under pretence of aſſerting its Cic. de 
C Cc 4 Freedom, N. Deon 


39449 As. — — — — — — 
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Nos vino Freedom. And all thoſe fine Admonitions 

| amel which they give us, to diveſt our ſelves of the 

- Prejudices of Education, Cuſtom and Autho- 

res amti- rity, and to cure our Minds of popular Errors 

quitatis and Prepoſſeſſions, are but ſo many Snares 

3 iſ. - which they lay for our Eaſineſs of Belief : They 

cimu . talk to us of Liberty, with no other Deſign 

docemy,, but to bring us under a new Yoke. They 

| Petron, would add to the Moderns whatever they de- 

tract from the Antients; and deſire to ruin the 

Authority of Ariſtotle, , only that they may build 

up that of Deſcartes. But can it be reaſonable 

do deſpiſe thoſe, whom all Antiquity has had in 

Veneration? Bare Tradition, and the univerſal 

Conſent of Mankind ſhould engage us to do ]u- 

ſtice to thoſe great and excellent Perſons, who 

have been the Inventors of Arts and Sciences, 

The World is a wide and vaſt Aſſembly, in which 

every Age has its free Vote; and therefore, to 

know whom we ought to prefer in our judg- 

ments and Characters of Men, we mult confi- 

der who has deſerved the moſt univerſal Appro- 

"bation of the Publick. Superficial Spirits find 

the greateſt Charms in new and upſtart Opt 

nions. But he that is happy in ſolid Wiſdom, 

cannnot ſuffer himſelf to be ſurpriz'd with the 

Szpienti- falſe Luſtre ' of Novelty, but will be guided 

am anti- by the conſtant Suffrage of the Ancients; 

quoram according to the Advice of the. wiſe Man, 

re et c Can it be believ'd, ſays Tuly, that no- 

Fccluſl. © thing good, nothing even tolerable,” ſhould 

XXXIX.“ be produced by the united Labours of © 

In anti- 4 many Ages, ſo many excellent Wits, ſuch 

quiveſt” cc jnyincible Application and Study?“ If there. 

jp 7s mar. fore we are dispos'd to compare our ſelves, with 
to tempore 5 | T 
prudentia. Job. XII. oa 1 

Nibi ne tot ſæculis, ſummis ingeniis, maximis ſtudiis explicatum pu- 

tamus Qu. Acad. 4. | it 8 8 
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the. great Men of the firſt Ages, yet let us Ng. 
not Mare 1 8. Ih Coe, own 14.205 5 we — fir 5 
are intereſted and partial Judges, and Poſterity "> -. 
alone ought to decide the Fo look back, OG 
| wards, and take a Survey of elder Times, is a opinionum 
powerful Leſſon of Modeſty and Sobriety. The condiro- 
renown'd Perſons then upon the Stage, beſide e. e 
their extraordinary, Genius for Knowledge, 24,4 . 
ſpent their whole Lives in unwearied Pains and cherrimas 
Travels, with à Docility of Temper, not to be liens la- 


e | 
4 Erallel 4 in our Days. Zyrbagoras, till the fif- e dedu- 


tieth Year of his Age, was a Scholar under ger Vit 
the greateſt Maſters in the World. Euſebius te- : 
ſtifies that Democritus ſpent no leſs than four- 


ſcore Years in hard Study. Parmenides ſhut him- 


o ſelf eighteen Years in a Cave, to finiſh his Lo- 
s. gical Speculations. Plato gave forty Years Alt- 
ch WF tendance. to the Lectures of Socrates, Archytas 
o and Euryt as. Ariſtotle labour d more than twen- 
g. ty Years under Plato : And we after ſome two 
. WF Years flight Practice under indifferent Maſters, 


dare to enter th 


* 


e Liſt againſt thoſe Heroes. 
The other Extreme to be avoided, is the too Veterum 


n, ſervile Adherence of ſome Men to the Ancients, auroritati 
be making an Idol of their Authority, and paying 14% ni. 
ela blind Worſhip to their Merit. Such was the 747 P. 
; Extravagance of 6 eorge Trapez untius, who Writ a to, quod 


Book to prove the Conformity of the Ariſtotelian ipſe irs 


0. Doctrine to the ſacred Scriptures : And that or uM eſſet 
d Aarcilius Ficinus, who pretends that Plato ac- 3 — 
o Know ledg'd the Myſtery of the Holy Trinity ; in Aſcin. 


in which reſpect he is juſtly condemn'd by Me- L. 2. de 


e. Wins a $aniſh Divine, for a Boldneſs highly in- Compar. 
th Mjurious to the Purity of our Religion, and to 1 


the great Objects of Faith which are ſupernatu- 
Willy reveal'd. The Paſſion of Hermolaus Barba- 
4. 1, Patriarch of Aquileia, for the Philoſophy of 
5 | Ariſtotle, 


| Yodiaug, 


Diſparagement' to his boaſted Philoſophy, , Aud 

haviag choſen this Philoſophy for his Religion, 

when once he became Maſter of the World and 

of his own Opinion, he renounc'd the Doctrine 

of Jeſus Chriſt, to embrace that of Socrates and 
Pythageras ;, by the Help of which he hop' to 

raiſe to himſelf a Romantick Character, and to 
outſhine the Philoſophers his Contemporaris 

Zoqutx So abominable was the Mixture of his Vanity 
_ Faips, pu- and Impiety, that he would confeſs and own 10 
purerzſ” Gods, but thoſe whoſe Divinity depended upa 
Gracw, his Suffrage. And his unreaſonable Veneration 
homo bre- for Antiquity, was the Thing that thus horribly 
vis; 1dolia- corrupted: and vitiated his Spirit. We ought, 
Mz * then, to obſerve a Temper between theſe coſ 
"warec** tending Parties, and to ſhew ſuch a Deferenc 
to the one, as ſhall not be conjoyn'd with a Cot 

tempt of the other. Let us advance in makin 

larger Diſcoveries, without rejecting thoſe tha 

have been made to our Hands. Let us preſerſ 


the Freedom and Privilege of our Reaſon, - 
, % ; no 
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not blindly adore either the antient or mo- 
dern Guides: Let us do juſtice to both, and 
pay Regard to Merit, in whatſoever Subject it 
ſhines, hot examining whether it be new or 


FFT HI ST SH OF 4 
But tho' we ſhould: happen to have ſo much 
Strength of Soul, as may reſiſt our Prepoſſeſſion + 
in favour of the Antients, or our Inclinations to 
the Moderns, yet we are ſeldom reſolute enough 
wholly to diveſt our ſelves of the natural Fond- 
neſs we have for our own Conceptions. This 
is one of the greateſt Weakneſſes of human 
Underſtanding: Man, by the Force of Self. love, 
thinks nothing ſo properly his 6wn as his Opi- 
nion: This he looks üpon as his Creature, and 
therefore he renounces all other Intereſts, to 
maintain and ſupport it. This Obſtinacy of 
defending what Men have once embrac'd, has 
been ſometimes carried to very ſtrange and un- 
natural Extremities. Pythagoras's Scholars choſe Diog. La- 
to be burnt, rather than to abjure the Doctrine ert. I. 8. 
of their Maſter: And the Followers of Hegeſias Idem. I. 2. 
by too ſtrict an Adherence to the Rigour of his 
Precepts, ſtarv'd themſelves to Death. Nay, 
the Wiſe Socrates weakly paid his Life for his 
Philoſophical Perſuaſion, Nor have there been 1 <4 
wanting in theſe latter Ages, Men abſurd alia 
enough to die Martyrs to their own extravagant incommo- 
Doctrines. For Error has its Votaries under a 4, & bor 
ſtricter Tie, and a more abſolute Engagement e cg 
than Truth. Nay, ſome there are, who take i 
ſecret Pride in authorizing that by their Snf- neceſſiras 
frage, which does not approve it ſelf to their errandiſed 
Reaſon, and blindly follow Principles that they n a- 
don't underſtand, only that they may enjoy the — 
Vanity of Eſpouſing what is abſtruſe and diffi: iu 

ft infelicius komine cui ſua figmenta dominantur ! NE N. H. 

| Cult. 
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cult. Theſe are the moſt univerſal Illuſions of 
Self- love; which as tis ridiculous in all its Mo- 
tions, is never more ſo, than in its Stiffneſs to 
juſtify its own fallacious Views: And as no- 
thing is more irregular than what it wills and 

deſires, ſo nothing is more indefenſible than 
Nibil vo- What it thinks and conceives. But thoſe Men ſeen 
Junt inter to run to the laſt Extravagance, who inveigb 
bomines * againſt all Opinions publickly receiv'd, can best 


* 


jt 3 res ou no Sentiments but their own upon any Subject 
1188 quod ip Of Diſcourſe,” and pity all that happen to be of 
denen. a different Perſuaſion. They are ſo taken up 
os Petron, with their private Notions, and ſo much abound 
in their own Senſe, as to remain Strangers to 
the Senſe of other Men. This is properly the 
Character of little and narrow Spirits. For, as 
much Merit as there is in vigorouſly maintaining 
true Reaſon; when we are once aſcertain'd of 
its Truth, ſo much Virtue there is in abandon- 
ing falſe Reaſon, when we are once apprized 

of its Falſity. This is an Ingenuity of Temper 
truly magnanimous, in the Judgment of Arto. 
tlie. For there cannot be a nobler Mark of real 
Greatneſs of Soul, than thus to preſerve out 
Liberty entire, between Truth and Falſehood, 
ſo as to be able to aſſert the one, and diſcard 
the other, according to our beſt Light, and our 
A ſaturnis juſteſt Apprehenſion of both. Twas thus Hip- 
eee crates. confeſs'd himſelf to have been - ſome- 
| e e times led into a Miſtake by uncertain Principles. 
Hippocra- So great a Modeſty could only proceed from 
res; more as great a Capacity: For to diſtruſt our own 
ſeilicer Sufficiency, is one of the ſureſt Characters of 


- © Wiſdom 
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virorum | 
fiduciamque magnam babentium. Nam levia ingenia que nibil babent, 
wihil ſibi det abunt. Magna viro convenit, etiam ſimplex veri errors 


confeſſio. Cell. l. 8. 
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Dorf eaten 8 | 
It requires a great Maſtery of Knowledge, 
to be able to pronounce of Things, according to 
their different Degrees of Certitude; to ſeparate = 
Truth from Appearance, to fix the Bounds of 
Probability, ſo as to paſs a clear and diſtin& 
Judgment upon all Sorts of Queſtions. For the 
Diſorders that ariſe in Mens Spirits, with regard 
to the great Variety of Opinions and Schemes, 
is owing to their Confuſions and Indiſtinctneſs 
of Thought. For Example, Copernicus ſhut him- 
ſelf up in his Study, to ere& a new Syſtem of 
the World. He reviv'd the Doctrine of Nicetas 


| the Swacuſian, That the Sun is the only Body in 


the Univerſe which preſerves a conſtant Reſt. 

He rack'd his Fancy to adorn and dreſs up his 
Hypotheſis 3 and we muſt own that nothing could 
be more finely conceiy'd, or more nicely 

wrought. Yet, would it be reaſonable to admit 

the Conjectures of this great Man, as demon- 

ſtrative Proofs? Would it be juſt, to overlook 

the Authority of all former Ages, to ſet up a 
private Judgment as a Common Law to Man- 
kind, and to oblige the whole World to believe 
that Nature is mov'd and govern'd in concert 
with the Imagination of Copernicus ? Deſcartes 
built a new Syſtem of Phyſick upon Principles 
not altogether new: He himſelf look'd upon 
this Syſtem as no better than a Fiction, or Ro- 
mance, which was the Name that he gave his 
Philoſophy among his intimate Friends. And 
ſhall that be ſacred to me which was a Jeſt to 
the Author ? I confeſs my ſelf his Admirer, but 
cannot ſubmit to be in the Number of his Slaves : 
And I inſiſt upon my firſt Principle, as the 
Meaſure of all philoſophical Reaſonings, that 
we ought to proportion our Aſſent to the diffe- 


rent Degrees of Certitude in the Subject - De- 
ate; 
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DPDehate; ſo as never to entertain Truth as Pro. 
| babilicy, nor Probability as Truth. ?Tis in this 
Maxime Epicurus, as cited by Tully, has plac'd the Height 
3 and Excellence of Wiſdom : And tis an Imputz. 
aun al on. tion of Folly. to do otherwiſe : becauſe Things 
fs ſe are often very widely diſtant from the Repreſen. 
jungere. tation which they bear in our Opinions and 

. ĩ rot: © bs. 4 
58 | me 4 AI 1 
3 It is from a wrong Genius, and a falſe Light, 
2 that Men for ſake the ordinary Proceſs of Philo- 
publicis ſophy, to purſue ſome extraordinary and unpra. 
nmoribus ctis'd Method; and 'tis always a Sign of an eil 
Pbiloſo. Taſte in Sciences, not to love what is commonly 
pbia. Sen. receiy d: Men are very much in danger 
of loſing themſelves, when they are inclined to 
Eliap. v travel in By-paths. In the Conduct of Humm 
H. l. v. Life, we cannot deſert the publick Opinion, 
without expoſing our ſelves to the greateſt Ab. 
ſurdities. Alexander, thoughtruly brave and val. 
ant, for want of this Caution rendred himſelf 
little and contemptible. He wept, ſays Plu 
e tarch, becauſe, upon Democritus s Suppolition 
| ce of a Plurality of Worlds, he had ſcarce con- 
7 quer'd the larger Part of One. And lia 
well obſerves, that all the Greatneſs of Soul 
which appear'd in this noble Reflection, became 
-ridiculous, as being built on a falſe Principle 
Ea philo- In the ſame manner, according to Cicero's Judge 
ſophia que ment, a Magiſtrate, whoſe Life ought to be 2 
(acht publick Example, in a well-regulated State, 
Rag: would be ahſurd, if he ſhould govern his Condud 
7atis, ej by the Opinion of Epicurus; and, inſtead of 
cui vera Gravity and Seyerity, declare for Liberty and 
vide aur, Pleaſure A Perſon in Great Employment, ut- 


8 leſs he acts upon the ſtricteſt Principles, cannot 


ab eo viro quem autorem publici conſilii, I regendæ civitatis ducem eſſ 
volumut. Cic. de Orat. 
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retain Men within the Bounds of Duty. With 474 bong 


what. Effect can he that is licentious in his Beha. C4 


. | videntur 
viour, perſuade or command, others to be re- 510 icis c 


oular ? ce If, ſays Tully, in our Speeches at the careris 
« Bar, we ſhould follow. the Srozcal Notion of gentibus, 
« Good and Evil, of Honour and Diſgrace, ſo 4 vis ho- 
« contrary to the Belief of the reſt of Mankind % ©. 
« we muſt never expect to carry a Cauſe. Nor cafe 
is any Thing more extravagant than Torquatus's quamur 
Way of arguing in the Senate, upon Epicurus s nullam 
Principles, as repreſented by the ſame great m dicen- 
Author. There are in that Diſcourſe ſome A yh oo 
Strokes of the fineſt and moſt delicate Railery 2 | 
and thence we learn, that Cicero took a Delight idem. ib. 
in expoſing the Maxims of all Philoſophy, but Z. die 
ſuch as was in common Vogue; and eſteem'd n 324 
nothing more repugnant to Eloquence, than > wang 
Singularity of Opinion. It was the like Conſide- id non pu- 
ration, which engag'd Demoſthenes, to keep clear deat ſenr;- 
of all the various Seas and Parties that Athens , u pu- 
ſo plentifully brought forth, in his Time; that 1 8 
he might not go out of the common Ways and Cic. de 
Sentiments, which he judg'd the moſt proper for fin. 
the Art of Perſuaſion. And Fulins Ceſar, though a F*reres 
great Philoſopher. in his Notions, yet was never e non 
ſo in his Ambition: He ; purſued. no other nas put | 
Schemes, but thoſe of Popularity and Addreſs 35 cjvitem 
becauſe he knew, that theſe only could let him 4e rebus 
into the Hearts of his Countrymen. In a Word, /, 
tis very difficult to preſerve the Character of a idemOff. 
wiſe Man, and yet to recede from common ? 
Opinions; or the Character of a publick Perſon, 
and yet to entertain private and peculiar Con- 
ceits. And, to extend this to all Profeſſions, 
how capricious would it ſeem in a Poet, to de- 
ſcribe the Earth moving about the Sun, accord- 
ing to Democritus's Syſtem ; or, according to that 
of Deſcartes, never to introduce the ws or 
on- 


35% REFLECTIONS' Vol. 
= Conſtellations, without talking of their Yortices 
and their ſubtile Matter? Upon ſuch affected 
Principles, the fineſt Genius would but lay it 
_ fel wen to Ridicule. OO es © RY 


And ye“ this is the Spirit which ſeems chiefly 

to reign among the Philoſophers of our Days. 

Men attempt to ſignalize themſelves by thinking 

out of the Way; and relinquiſh common Senſe 

only becauſe *tis common. If they 1 to 
imagine what was neyer before conceiv d, they 

feel a Pleaſure in advancing what was never be. 

Vt in op- fore aſſerted. Tis on this Account, that Arceſilu 
197. Who overturn'd the Old Academy to eſtabliſh 
Hiberin: the New, is by Tally compar'd to Gracchus, and 
Gracehus, the other ſeditious Diſturbers of civil Govern- 
qui orium ment. Peter Ramus in theſe latter Times, had 
conturbs- al moſt ruin'd the Univerſity of Paris, by the 
| — — like Methods: His Zeal againſt the pretended 
conftitu= Followers of Ariftorle, carried him to attack 
tam philo- the true Ariſtotelian Doctrine; and under the 
ſophiam Shew of reſtoring Peace to the Schools, he fill'd 
8 them with Tumult and Confuſion. He was in. 
40d deed a learned Man, bold and reſolute in his 
Deciſions, but naturally of a turbulent Spirit; 

who ſet himſelf to imitate Laurentius Valla and 
Ludovicus Dives, two eminent Criticks of the 

Age before him, only that he might have the 

Glory of railing a new Sect. In the ſame man- 

ner, how often do Men argue and diſpute 

with no other Proſpect, but to overthrow eſtab- 

liſn'd Things by an Affectation of Novelty! 

If unable to coin new Opinions, they find 
means to give a new Form and Stamp to the 

Old; and that they may ere&' themſelves into 
Authors at whatſoever Expence, diſguiſe and 
varniſh over a new Doctrine with a Change of 
Language; imitating Zeno in dreſſing up * 

TO el 
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ent Nations under modern Names: For what 
will not Men do to diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
the Vulgar, and to lay the Baſis of a great Re- 
putation ? But ſince tis really the Licentiouſ- 
neſs of Manners that produces this in Opinions, 
there ought to be ſome Boundaries ſet to Think 
ing, and ſome Reſtraint laid upon Mens Theo- 
ries, as well as their Practice. Religion, Law, 
Cuſtom, Education, Rewards, and Puniſhments, 
are ſo many Conſiderations that ought to curb 
the Fancy in its unruly Flight; yet we often 
find it breaking out through all theſe Guards; 
and when it has once got looſe, and paſs'd the 
Limits of common Perſuaſion, there is no Ab- 
ſurdity but what *tis capable of. And this ſhews 
how neceſſary it is, that the civil Laws ſhvuld 
interpoſe their Authority in regulating Mens 
Sentiments, and the Government be enabl'd to 
reduce the Exorbitance of Imagination. 
„„ » : | 
Some Spirits are naturally free in their Con- 
ceptions, and others naturally flaviſh. -The for- 
mer over-rule the latter by an happy Aſcendant 
of Birth; and the latter as eaſily ſubmit to theit 
Controll, as being of a; Genius ſo precarious 
and dependant, that they ſeem born only to 
take the Impreſſions that others ſhall give them, 
and to make no Step, but as they are led. It 
was upon this Weakneſs and Defect that the 
te various Tribes of Philoſophers were form'd. 
b. henſoever there aroſe Men hardy and aſſu- 
* ming enough to affect a' Superiority, there were 
nd never wanting others, timorous and mean 
he enough to acknowledge the new Dominion, 
to and never to think but according to the Stan- 
nd dard of their Maſters. Nay, ſome there are fo 
of eaſy, fo light, and credulous, as to make the 
ci. Dreams of other Men the Rule of their own 
nt | = .Dd eien 
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— Reaſon and Conduct. The Spirit of Slavery 
| bl Polleſſes their Heart, and their very Thoughts; 


and they have not Courage enough to preſerve 
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IÞ i the Independence of their own Mind. But, 
1 ,  whatis\ſtill more extraordinary, there are Men 
(11. Clarus ob of dark; perplex'd Ideas, and of a Genius ob. 
oem ſcurely profound, who are yet reverenced as 
| it * Oracles, and acquire a Sort of an Empire over 
Wt! * Mens Judgments, only becauſe they are more 
19 peremptory and confident in their Deter mina- 
105 tions, and owe all their Authority to their pre- 
Li ſumption. ,*Twas by this means Paracelſus ad- 
1048 vanc'd his Credit in the laſt Age: He recom- 
9 mended himſelf by an Affectation of being ob- 
WH ſcure; and his great Merit, was the ſaying thoſe 
4 Things which none elſe would ſay, or could 
1 underſtand. His Boldneſs in ſetting up for a Ma- 
wil! ſter, engaged ſome. to be his Scholars, and his 
Wil! Doctrine met with thoſe that embrac'd it, as 
1 propos'd under the furprizing Air of a mighty 
3 Secret. Deſcartes ow'd his Reputation to the like 
„ Meaſures. The perplex'd Anſwers that he gives 
111 to the Objections he has ſtarted, are ſo many 
_ new Difficulties to the Reader. We take ſome MI 
= Sort of Pleaſure in being led from one doubtful WM | 
1 Proſpect to another, and ſtill without a tho i ! 
WT | rough View. This is an Art by which that Au- 
Wt thor never fails to take, becauſe tis by this he 
1 Rohauit. plays the Oracle. His interpreter, who has Ih © 
Wi! | endeayour'd to render him more intelligible by a 
i ved be Explication of his Phyſicks, has robbe 
WI. | bent lomi. him of Part of his Beauty, by giving him 2 By * 
WH | nes tis que more eaſy and familiar Turn. His admirable By 3 
wy! von inte =, Genius ſeems to have been pleas'd with nothing il © 
Ws | ligum; © ſo much, as with the Pains. and Difficulty of MW I 


1148 * being apprehended. His obſcure Expreſſiol 
1 bu mani libentius obſcura creduntur. Plin. x 

Cuncta etenim ſtolidi magis admirantur amantque , Inverſis qus 
ſub rebus Iaitaniid cernunt. Lucret. EE _ ſeems 
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ſeems more venerably myſterious, and his Cha- mM 
racer of incomprehenſible is the moſt charmin = 
Quality that attracts the Admiration of his Dif: 
| ciples. ' This affected Intricacy of Doctrine is 
| aStratagem that ſome Men imploy to gain up- 
on our Simplicity of Belief. ; 7s 

) 2106'1.5873 5581 KARNEL. ccitz5 

Men'of too quick and ſubtile Spirits are not 
always the fitteſt to commence Philoſophers. Ilxt 
is better to ſettle, and, as it were, condenſate 
the Imagination with ſomewhat groſs and fil- 
ling, than to let it evaporate in nice Specula- | 
tions. The plain good Senſe of Socrates tri- Aabet boe 
umph'd over all the Art and Cunning of the So- * rnd | 

35 + DL.” | ä | > ad 2 
fs. Philoſophy: never becomes abſtracted till us cùm ad 
it ceaſes to be ſoliq. Men retire to Forms when ſolide non 
they have nothing real to advance; and take/ffeceri, i 
Shelter in Subtlety, when they deſpair of car- wh _ _— 
rying an Argument by Simplicity. Protagoras, ratur. 
the Inventor of theſe fallacious Reaſonings, and Verulam. 
this Tricking in Philoſophy, had certainly a de Aug. 
falſe Genius. He was a ſharp and formidable inte 
Sophiſt , as Aulus Gellius obſerves, but by no * 
means a juſt Philoſopher. Theſe who would bhloſa- 
refine upon all Things, ſays Seneca, are in the phus, ſed 
ſure Method of ſpoiling all Things. Through a acerrimus' 
rain Oftentation of Wir Men relinquiſh What Je. 
is moſt eſſential to Knowledge: They weaken Apo oh 
the Truth of Things by the Artifice of Words, yids quay- 
and fly to Sophiſtry, when deficient in good tum. alt 
Reaſon. It was by this new Stratagem, that fecerit n#- 
Nauſiphanes and Parmenides, were capable of ſo Frog _ 
nuch Miſchief. It was by this, that Cleanthes, uam, fu. 
Oryſippus, and the other Stoicks, made. a notio- feſta t 
nal King of their wiſe Man, inveſted him with 2 

| enec. 

In bis exertitationibus doſtores peccant, qui neceſſe ba bem cum inſa- 

ſentibus furere. Petton. W | | 


D empty 


F 
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| empty Titles of Majeſty, and enrich him with 

Treaſures that conſiſted only in Magnificence 
Ex verbo- of Speech; as Tully pleaſantly expoſes them, 
fie 4 Thus, the Purity of Reaſon was vitiated by the 
th ». Artifice of Language, and Truth was made the 
bis nata Sport of Wit, which ſhould have been the Oh. 
ſunt, © ject of Veneration. This was the great Fault of 
9. the Spaniards in the laſt Age: They practisd 
tame upon Philoſophy, as they had done upon Poli- 
quidem, ut ticks; and by the Character of their Genius, 
omnia quæ which is acute and thoughtful, ſpun out both 
ubique into unconceivable Niceties, every Scholar at. 
ge tempting ſtill to refine upon his Maſter. Hence 
dicatis. aroſe a Diſorder, like that which Seneca com. 
de Fin. plains of. Philoſophy bore no other Fruit than 
Pbiloſo-- mere Cavil and Diſputation; and was no-lon- 
bie "07. ger conſider'd as the Medicine of the Paſſions; 
un animi. but as the Exerciſe of the Parts. Let us be fi 
ſed in ex. tisfied with Wiſdom of the common Standard, 
ercitatio - and take ſuch Reaſon as paſſes current with al 
nem inge- Mankind. He that would be wiſer than the 
24. Senec. Teſt of the World, bids fair for the Charade 
de Ben, Of Folly ; nor is any Thing more uſeleſs in the 

Conduct of Human Life, than thefe Cobweb 


Notions and exquiſite Subtilties of Science. 


f OM 
Miſtaken Philoſophy has ſpoilt many ag 


na, T1, Mk. am URIC ate” 2 


5 — Head; and Wiſdom miſunderſtood, has been fer 
Multis fu- tile in the Production of Fools. Empedocles hal 
it periculi a noble and rais'd Genius: Lucretius oppoles hin 
cauſe, in- to the greateſt Men of Antiquity. Yet i . 


— — Fumes of his Melancholy, aided by too ſtrain 


Idem E. an Application, and too obſtinate Study, di 


pit. ſuch a Cloud over his Imagination, and fo f 
Carmina : | | 

quiz etiam divini pectoris hujus Vociferantur, Ge. Lucr. I. 1. 

Us cum non amplius appareret, ad calos abiiſſe putare tur. Lat. 


alter! 
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alter'd his Brain, that he was ſeiz'd with 574d- 
neſs , and, in one of his Fits, throwing himſeli 
into AÆAtna was conſumed by the Flames. Ho- Deus in- 


race tells us, he made this bold Leap in Purſuit of nortalis 


+, : < SID, | beri, 
an Apotheoſis. Cornelius Agrippa, in theſe later 3 


Times, ſo craſed and enfeebled his Underſtand- Empe do- 


ing by reading Plato, and converſing with the cjes, ar- 
Doctrines of the Platonick School, that he grew dentem 
frantick by his own Confeſſion. Peter de Apono, a Hrigidus 
Phyſician of Padua, under Pope Clement VII, 3 5 
ſtudying the Arabian Philoſophy, and too fre. Hor. 
quently contemplating the Aſtrology of Alfra- 

ganus, corrupted his Fancy to that Degree, that 

he was put into the Inquiſition, as ſuſpected of 


Magick. Pompenatius and Cremoninus, the one 


Profeſlor at Padua, the other at Piſa, were tranſ- 
ported to Impiety and Atheiſm, by their un- 


warrantable Method of philoſophical Enquiry ; 


and have left to after Ages the unhappy Monu- 

ments of an abus'd Reaſon and infatuated Mind. 

It may indeed be affirm'd, that the common 

Effect of Philoſophy in thoſe Days, was no bet- 

ter than meer Libertiniſm ; and*twas this that 

gave it ſo ill a Name; while Men utterly cor- 

rupted and debauch'd their Judgment by their 
unaccountable Means of forming and improving 

it. In a word, if the beſt Reaſon and Wiſdom Faceſſant 
of Mankind is yet capable of Error, to what Ex- avs e 
travagances muſt ſuch Men lay themſelves open, er _ 
as are guided by the falſe Lights of vain Philo- non inſtru- 


ſophy, and the wild Sallies of their own weak unt ſed 


: NE eve | turban, 
nd capricious EK, woe Lactant. 
1 Nolle ON 


We ought to look on him as a good Profict- ia ſrire 
ent in Philoſophy, that has once diſcover'd how ſumma ſei- 


fu | 5 . ia eſt. 
Il of Doubt and Uncertainty thoſe Things are Choſen, 


Cue nequeunt ſciri neſcire nos conſitemur, neque ea veſtigare cura- 
mus que non poſſe comprehendi liquidiſſimum eſt, Arnob, 1. 2. 
Dd 3 . of 
; | 
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de Dottr. his Ingenuity prompted him, without Ceremony, 
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of which he is beſt appriz'd, and who is content. 
ed to be ignorant . that which he is not in x 
Capacity of knowing. Tis by virtue of thi 
Reflection that the wiſeſt Men deliver themſclig 
with peculiar Modeſty . and - Diffideiice : | The 
Greatneſs of their Comprehenſion renders then 
the more cautious in their Aſſertions: The more 
Light they have attain'd, the better they are ac 
-quainted with the Darknels and Obſcurity of 
their Spirit: The deeper their Reach and Pene- 
tration, the fuller the Diſcoveries which they 

Make of their Weakneſs, and the greater, their 
Suſpicion and Diſtruſt of their own Power, 

Hence Ariſtotle has obſerv'd that eld Men ar 

more incredulons and timorous than others; 

becauſe the Uſe and Experience they have had 

8 of the Uncertainty of Things, awakens their Ci. 
noſſe da- cumſpection, and holds them upon their Guard 
tum eft Socrates was at a loſs how to interpret the Orack, 
eum majo- that pronounc'd him the Wiſeſt of Men: He 
74 dubiz examin'd and ſurvey'd himſelf, and could find 
Mi no Title that he had to ſo glorious. an Elogy, 
Zn.Syty. but his Modeſty. in Diſclaiming it. His Know- 
Plutarch. ledge rendred him ſenſible of his Ignorance, and 


Epicur. to confeſs it. Epicurus had good Talents of Na- 
ture, and was a Philoſopher in his very Plea- 
ſures: Tis a Saying of his Brother Nicocles, in Pl 
tarch, that Nature had aſſembled together al 
the Atoms of Senſe and Knowledge, to form his 
Underſtanding, while yet he himſelf profeſsd 
with Socrates, that heknew Nothing : his Friends 
were loud in his Commendation z and he was, 

as. deaf to their Applauſe. Beſides this Modeſty 

which is a Vertue and Accompliſhment of the 
greateſt Men, there is a Sort of wiſe and ſenſi 
ble Ignorance which, in the Condu@ of Life, 
das learat to doubt of Things, of Which it cannot 

z . i: Os 8 cer · 
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aweful Myſteries. There's no Truth or Falſhood 


claring their Judgments. This is indeed oneof 


- bious, take an Occaſion from hence to doubt of? 


certainly be inform'd, to decline the Search of 
what is paſt its Diſcovery, and never to ſound 
unfathomable Depths. For Nature having lock't 
up ſome Secrets beyond our View, we owe Her = 
the Reſpe& of ſhutting our Eyes before her = 


but what may change its Colours, and-outward Wt! 
Appearance: And upon this Uncertainty is found- 


1 


ed that Caution and Reſerve of wiſe Men in de- 


the faireſt Fruits, and moſt real Benefits of Phi- 
loſophy : and we may ſo far concur with the 
Opinion of the Academicks, as they plac'd the 

true Reaſon and ſupreme Science of Man, in 
acknowledging the Weakneſs of his Spirit, and 

the Inſtability of his Thought. But when the 
ſame Philoſophers deny all manner of Credit ro 
the Senſes, becauſe tis poſiible they may be de- Sex/ſus na- 


ceiv'd, and, becauſe ſome Things are really du tgp 
„ 


TFT. | hos non 
all ; we ought to give them over as extravagan t. pareus, non 
True Philoſophy obſerves an equal Diſtance be- nurrir, 
tween theſe Extremes on both Hands. 17 
vat, Cic. de Leg. Invenies prims d ſenſibus eſſe er eaten, gg 
veri, ne que ſenſus poſſe repelli. Lucret. 1615 | 


„ n 

But if it ſeems a like Folly to doubt of no- 
thing, or to doubt of all Things; to approve of 
all Things, or to approve of Nothing, cannot be 
a greater Argument of Wiſdom. Tis a Strength Nu eit 
of Soul, at which few Mea can arrive, to pre- edit le- 
ſerve the entire Prerogative of their Judgment, ”” + 
ſo as neyer to be over-rul'd either by falſe Reaſon, Ecclus. 0 
or incompetent Authority. The Preſumptuous Z 
and Obſtinate ſubſcribe to no Aſſertion; becauſe 
they will not diſparage themſelves by yielding : 
The Light and Inconſtant ſubſcribe indifferent- 
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400 REFLECTIONS Vol. I. 
ly to any; becauſe they will not bear the Trouble 
of enquiring. Always to comply, or always to 
ſtand out, is an equal Reflection upon a Man's 
'Aibenis Senſe. The Deſign of that Proconſul of Greece, 
G lium who ſummon'd before him all the Maſters of the 
Proconſu- ſeveral Seats then famous in Athens, and gravely 
em Pb, exhorted them to an Agreement, was ridicul, 


Lab ent as a very ſignal Abſurdity, by Pomponius Atticm, 


convocaſſe, But the Project of that Arabian Philoſopher, who 


ini due thought to hew down all his Rivals at one 
autem Stroke, by his Book intituled, the Deſtruction of 
hank Philoſophy, ſeems to me ſtill more ridiculous. 4. 
fiarum fa. verroes Writ in Confutation of this Piece, and 
cerent no- ſty*1d his Anſwer, the Deſtruttion of the Deſtruition, 
dum. Cic, which is one of the fineſt Parts of his Works. 
<< 18: Indeed, if we take a View of the Method of 
Sg . Human Life and Conduct, we ſhall judge it to 
dem, is be the laſt Extravagance for a Man to affect 


multi de- perpetual Suſpence of Judgment, and to ſtand 
obſtinately neuter, between the Variety of Truths 


7 iſum- 


bid. and Falfities, univerſally acknowledg'd or de- 


Algazel. cried. *Tis certainly an Argument of Weakneſs 


_ Ales to hang upon other Men's Lips, and to be a Slate 
præjudica. to their Opinions: But it ſeems a more dange. 
#4 opinio rous Eſtate to hover in habitual Scepticiſm, and 
poterat, ut by a Pride of Spirit, to reſiſt that natural Bent 
etiam fine and Inclination which Man has to be convinc'd 
ae, by Truth, and concluded by Reaſon. Nor, on 
gu:orirs, the other Hand, am I in Love with that blind 
Cic. de Submiſſion which Pythagoras requires of his Scho- 


N. Deor. lars; who argued only on the Foot of his Al- 


thority, and made his Words the ſacred Teſt and 
Standard of Truth. This imperious Manage- 
ment of Proſelytes is fitter to break, and fubvert 
Mens Spirits, than to edifie and improve them. 
For, truly ſpeaking, a Man's Freedom conſiſts 
1n the Right he has to judge of Things according 
do his own Views; and the Ute of his N 

1 | Fx - F 8 — a 
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the moſt valuable Part of his Property. Theſe | 
Violences are highly blameable in a Philoſopher, 

whoſe Attention ought to be fixt upon impartial 
Truth. And yet ſome Wits are of ſuch a cra- 


eving Temper as always to want new Food and 
7 MW Matter, to keep them in Action: Any Thing 
d, des down with them, even to falſe Ideas, 


roundleſs Imaginations, and chimerical De- 


ſigns: Rather than let their Thoughts lie fallow, my 
they exerciſe them upon the Dreams and Viſions zegere 5 


of other Men, as being unable to ſupply them uon crede- 
1. Vith Inventions and Amuſements of their own re. Phad. 
1d MW Growth. And this Fault ' betrays Men into Fab. 

nz another of no leſs pernicious Conſequence, Toe _ 
5. an eaſie Credulity. Let us carefully avoid theſe aſemtendi 
of rregularities: Let us be as diligent in Exami- periculaſa 
to ning what is doubtful, as in Embracing what videwr 

2M is certain: Let us never hold out againſt Evi- © 2 
u dence, and never build upon Conjecture: Let © 
bs' MW us in all Points, conſult Reaſon and good Senſe, 


as the ſure Guides to Truth, and the unerring 
Means of Information. e 
JJ 3 129 

If we examine the Motives by which the 
greateſt Part of Philoſophers are determin'd to 
their peculiar Sect, we ſhall find that Philoſo- 
phy has the leaſt Share in them. *Tis often by 
Prevention of Ape, or Accident, without De- 
liberation, or Choice, and ſometimes without 
Thonght, that they embrace one Opinion ra- 
ther than another. Men come to agree in the 
ſame Perſuaſion, by the Habit they wear, the 
Nation to which they belong, the Company 


rt they keep; by the Way of Life that firſt enga- 
mn. Wges them, by the Society that firſt gains and 
ts Mpoſſeſſes them, by the 'Multitude that carries 


them along, by the Stream that bears them 
down; and by any Conſiderations, except _ 
1 FER nlidere 5 
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Nibit ſen an Air, that tis better to be any Thing than ſud 
de melt% Tool of a Philoſppher. Between theſe Oppo 


Cic. Qu. hare Summons of any Party. For ſuch an ui. 
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40 REFLECTIONS Vol I 
of Reaſon and Wiſdom. Thus they ſubmit to 


the Tyranny of Prepoſſeſſion, as not haying 

Strength of judgment to ſtem and reſiſt it: 
They abandon their own Senſe, to follow ather 

Mens Fancies: They purſue with Paſſion what 

they have undertaken without Reaſon; and de. 

fend with the utmoſt Temerity what they fir} 

* _- embraced by mere Chance and Prevention, 

- And when they have once fixt, they, make it; 

Point of Honour to maintain their Ground, 

Nay, it ſometimes happens, that the Animoſiy 

and Contention of Parties, ſnarpens the dulle} 

Witss and Vexation ſupplies the Place of Us. 

derſtanding. But thus raſhly and fortuitouſ 

to make our ſelves the Properties and Acceſſion 

of other Mens Gonceits, has ſp very ridiculoy 


Mans ſitions of Science, we ought to ſtand in our on 


ſemire. Defence, and not tamely to yield upon the 


Acad. grounded and precarious Philoſophy, is a. Di 
temper of Mind, and a mere intellectual De 
bauch. 133 1 18 5 "y 
1 ao 


5 Truth is ſo hardly beſet, andbro 


oughtunderſud 

a State of Perſecution, by the: falſe Colours d 
the Age, that few, Men have Ingenuity enough t 
ſpeak their Mind, or Reſolution enough toi 
ſincere. It requires a good Degree of Courage i 
be a Philoſopher in good ear neſt. Nay, it ſhew 
an uncommon Greatneſs of Soul, never to ſpeal 
but what we think, and never to think, bi 
what we dare to ſpeak. This was the Chats 
cter given by Quintilian of the Roman Brutus; Sd 
eum ſentire que dicit, Jou may perceive that he ſpe 
from his Heart : The greater, therefore, the Lc 
of that excellent -Treatiſe ef Virtue, which 
TO mn” > - - —o__ 
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compos'd: A moral piece from. ſo great an 
Hand, and from ſo noble and ingenuous a 
Temper, muſt needs have been adorn'd with 
all the Perfections of Beauty. No Man ever 
deliver'd himſelf with more Openneſs and Free- 
dom: And in this Excellence he propos'd Sorra- 
1; for his Pattern, whoſe Principle it was ne- 
yer to diſguize his Thoughts, Men cannot 
ſpeak again their Conſcience, without betray= 
ing their Weakneſs. Intereſt, Paſſion, Headineſs, 


id, 
ito prepoſſeſſion, Cuſtom, and worldly Depen- 
0 3 are the common Ohſtacles to the pu- 
„ rity and Sincerity of our Jhdgments. Tis by ſome 
070 och foolifh Biaſs that we are carried out of our 


own Sentiments, to fall in at a Venture, with 
thoſe of others: And. it always argues a Baſe- 


goyern our Opinion by the Impreſſions of thoſe 


— bo are Maſters of our Fortune, and whom we 
tie are engaged in Policy to pleafe. Indeed, the 
wu. beſt Philoſophy is the Art of Living; or the 
D knowing how to accommodate our ſelves to 
De Times, Perfons and Things, as Reaſon ſhall 


adviſe. But then, this Management muſt be 
free and unconſtrain'd; unleſs we would imitate 
thoſe mean Spirits, who maintain their Thoughts 
upon a borrow'd Fund; and who are fo little, 
that they can ſtoop to an outward Compliance 
With ſuch Opinions as they cannot inwardly 
approve; only for Want of Force to aſſert the 
Privilege of their Reaſon. Such a ſervile 
Phlofnphy, Tands at the utmoſt Diftance from 
rue Wiſdom. We have a notorions Example of 
It, in thoſe Senators under Tiberius and Mera, 
mention'd by Tacitus; who after having proſti- 
uted themſelves to the moſt infamous Flatteries, 
put on the Mask of Philoſophy, ro ſhelter 
hemſelves from publick Juſtice ; being _ 
| muc 
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neſs of Mind and a flaviſh Complaiſance, to 
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much Cowards to ſhew a true philoſophical 


Spirit, or even to give a free Vote in the Houſe, 


in diſplaying 


* 


e RY 5 - © ERS 
Diſputation is an Art of the Schools, to 
awaken the Powers of younger Minds, and to 
exerciſe their growing Wit. It is highly uſeful 
Reiben to thoſe who could not 
otherwiſe apprehend its Force, and in ſtopping 
the Mouths of yain Cavillers: But then it may 
be abuſed to the feeding of Contention, to the 
diſguizing and colouring over the worſt of Fa 
Lions, to the maintaining of an obſtinate_Tem- 
in ſpight of Truth and Senſe. There is 10 
hiloſopher, but may acquire a Readineſs and 
Facility by this Method. For every good Mz 
nager of an Argument, is in a Condition to de. 
fend his Theſis by Noiſe and Stratagem, when 
he is at a loſs for Reaſon. . In a Word, this, as al 


* 


other Things, may be either good or bad, ac- 


cording as tis applied. And therefore, with 


out preſuming to condemn it, let us content 


our ſelves with imploy ing it in good Service 
At the ſame time we ſhould endeavour to open 
Men's Eyes, that it may not paſs a Deception 
upon them, when peryerted from its genuineUk 
The Ground of moſt Diſputes is, that the Par. 
ties don't underſtand one another. Thales de. 
clar'd againſt a Vacuum; which Democritus ad. 
mitted without Scruple: Let both explain them: 
ſelves on the Point, and both will be agreed. Eg. 
curus relied upon the Teſtimony of Senſe inal 


things; Empedocles would truſt it in nothing; The 


Diſpute would drop, if they could once cont 
to a Reſolution about the Nature of that Erro 
of Senſe, which ſometimes defeats its Teſt 
mony. If we could explain to Deſcartes the tri 
Nature of Senſation, he would make no 5 

e culn 


ciſes younger Wits, by the Subtilties of Logick 
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| als of allowing an Horſe to be an Animal. 


There has been a Debate among learned Men, 
of about three hundred Years length, concerning 
Liberty; only becauſe they have not ſtated its 
Definition: If we can ſhew Philoſophers and 
Divines in what it properly conſiſts, they will 
ſpeak but one Language about it. For all Diſputes 


tre brought to a ſpeedy Iſſue, when Men are 


guided by Reaſon, and are agreed upon Princi- 
ples. The wide Diverſity of Opinions that reigns 
in the World, is entirely owing to the different 
Ways of Mens Speaking and Thinking. Which 
occaſion'd that Remark of Ariſtotle, that when 
two Men of Senſe and Learning are divided in 
judgment, the uſual Caſe is, that they expreſs 
themſelves after a various Manner, and the 
Conteſt lies rather in the Words, than in the 


Things. | 
NI. | 
Tho” the Philoſophy and Method of Diſpu- 
tation, now follow'd in the Schools, has been 
very ſeverely cenſur'd by Peter Ramus, about 


the End of the laſt Century; by Gaſſendus at the 


Beginning of this, and in general, by all the 
modern Naturaliſts, of eminent Note and Di- 
ſtinction; becauſe the Maſters of it have really 
alter d the Purity of Ariſtotle's Doctrine, which 
they profeſs to maintain; yet I cannot but con- 
ceive It to be ſtil] moſt agreeable to the preſent 
Manner of Life, and moſt proper for the Inſtituti- 
on of Youth, at that Age when it is commonly 
recommended to their Study. Becauſe after 
all, it imprints upon the Mind a Character of 


| Order and Regylarity, and a Juſtneſs of Thought; 


it teaches us to reduce the Subjects we treat 


| of to certain Principles; and conſequently to diſ- 


courſe upon them by Rule and Method: It.exer- 


and 
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and Metaphyſicks, in the only Way of Improve. 
ment of which they are capable: It' preſents 


them with but a Specimen and Abridgment of 


moral Doctrine, as not thinking them mature 
and firm enough to ſuſtain a long Series of 
Concluſions; which ſeems too gtave an Employ. 
ment for the active Heat and Vigour of Youth: 
and laſtly, becauſe theſe early Years have too 


little Experience to take delight in a ſtrict Con. 


templation of Nature, and too little Capacity 
to embrace the vaſt Exter.t of human Things, 


Vet it were indeed to be wiſtfd, that this Part 


of Philoſophy were diſplay'd more methodically 


in the Schools, and carried on thro? a Train of 


the moſt important Experiments and Obſeryz 
tions. But ſo it often happens, that Maſters 
affect to teach Things merely uſeleſs, that 
they may be thought not to forget ſuch as ar 


neceſſary. The Method now in uſe is certain- 


ly capable of greater Perfection; but this Per- 
fection muſt ariſe from the Genius and Temper 
of its Profeſſors , when they ſhall once lay aſide 


the Conſideration of Things indifferent, and ap | 


ply themſelves only to ſuch as are neceſſary and 
eſſential, according to the beſt Light that Ex- 


perience holds out to them. But as Matters ſtand 
we can expect no advantagions Change, not 


any well concerted Meaſures of Reformation, 


_ Beſides, it is highly probable, that civil Laws, 


which permit no Innovating in Things univerſal 
ly eſtabliſh'd, would authorize no other Method 


but that which js follow'd in the Univerſities, 


for fear of giving too wide a Liberty to the 


Paſſion which Men naturally have for ney 


"Opinions, and which, if left to its Courſe, 
might prove of dangerous Conſequence to 4 
well regulated State: Eſpecially if it be like 
wiſe conlider'd, that Philoſophy is one of thoſe 

| =: Means 


Pw Gb 4 #oc.a KK i 


| makes uſe of in the Defence and Explication of 


upon” the Uſe of Philoſophy in General. Let 
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Means and Inſtruments which Religion it ſelf j | 


irs Do@rines 3 as we ſhall ſee in the Cloſe of 
this Diſcourſe. - . . | 


Theſe are the Refleftions that may be made 


us proceed to take a View of its Parts as they 
ſtand diſtinctly from each other. 
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REFLECTIONS 


'UPON 


L may be truly ſtil'd the firſt R | 


of Evidence, the firſt Stroke of Method 

that appears in the Conduct of Knoy: 

ledge : As being imploy'd in forming the Jude: 

Ars ve ment, which is the ordinary Inſtrument that 
& falſs the Mind of Man makes uſe of, to reaſa 
1 juſtly upon Things, and to paſs an exact Dil 
Ort cernment between Truth and Falſhood, by d 
Dialedtica viding Simples from Cömpounds, and Contit 
. veri 5 gents from Neceſſaries. And as this Art is th 
fa diſ- Source and Fountain of all our Certainty, then 
Fides can be little Aſſurance in our Reaſonings wil 
Cie Qu. out its Support and Aid. The Buſineſs of L 
Acad. © gick therefore is, to aſſiſt us in the Diſcoveq 
of Truth, and to make us feel the Force of Re: 

ſon. But this excellent Rule aſſum'd a Chan 

er of Falſhood from the Genius of thoſe that fil 
imploy'd it. This pure and uncorrupted Lig 

vas ſoon vitiated and obſcur'd; and Hum 
Reaſon which had ſubmitted to its Guidance, Mr 

led aſtray by its Abuſe. Thus Logick, which vl 
invented to fix and rectifie the Underſtanding 


help'd to ſeduce and pervert it; and ny 
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precepts that were given to lead Men to Know- 
ledge, were but ſo many Snares to betray them 
into Error. For as nothing is more Secret than: 
Thought, ſo Logick was at firſt nothing elſe but 
| an Art of variouſly diſguiſing our Thoughts; as 
appears from the Hiſtory of its Riſe and For- 
tune in the World. „ 


The firſt Philoſophers, who practis'd Reaſon 
more than Argument, were ſo entirely bent on 
the Study of Nature, as to have little regard to 
Logical Speculations: They reaſon'd upon their 
own Experience, and yet were Strangers to the 
Art and Method of Reaſoning. In Fythagoras's piatonem 
| School, there was no Logick but Authority; no; Phytha- 

Rar Appeal from what he pleas'd to dictate. In- goricis in- 
bod deed Apuleius pretends, that Plato borrow'd telleckua. 
on his firſt Draught of Logick from the Pyrhago- — | 
ig. vans. But Ariſtotle aſſures us, that tho* we meet * as 
that with good and juſt Definitions in the Writings cepiſe. 
of that Sect, yet Logick was then unknown, De Phil. 
and its Rules uncultivated. Zeno Eleates, a Phi. Plat. 
loſopher of a very quick and ſubtile Genius, = - nas N 
was the firſt who found out that natural Train F 
of Principles and Conſequences in Diſcourſe, 
which he form'd into a regular Art: As appears 
from the Teſtimony of Plato, confirm'd by Proclus. 
Thus it is plain, that the Sum of Zeno Logick In par- 
was to obſerve the Dependence and Connexion men. 
that Propoſitions bear to each other, and accor- Interp- 
dingly to range them in their natural Order. FArm. 
This was his Way; heexplain'd himſelf only in 
Dialogue, and Introduc'd two or more Perſons, 
whe by their Courſe of Queſtions and Anſwers, 
reaſon'd methodically upon all Subjects: And 
was from this Method of Dialogue, that he 
Weave his new invented Art the Name of Diale- 
lic; and this put a Period to the more ancient 

1 HR: Way 
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Way of teaching Philoſophy'in Verſe. For it was 


found very practicable in theſe Dialogues to pre. 


ſerve an Air of Freedom and Pleaſantry, without 
the leaſt Prejudice to what was ſolid and ſubſtan. 
tial. Plato follow'd this Manner, as the fitteſt'for 
Inſtruction : The Cuſtom being, for the Muſter 
to interrogate the Scholar, and to make the 
Scholar reply, according: to his Capacity. Ze. 
no, 4 great Maſter of Subtilty, did but pepplex 
and embarraſs this Method, by giving it 100 


nice and captious an Air. Protagoras, Scholar 


to Zeno, as Zeno had been to Democritus, till re- 
find upon it, and carried it farther 1 
For having nothing ſolid: in his Genius, he 
ſtudied to be ſubtile, and took up with the Pro- 


feſſion of a Sophiſt, not heing able to attain to 


that of a Phi ſopher. - Ariſtotle informs us 


Abc 
Seto gc. 
Ramus 
Dialect. 


that his Buſineſs was to prepare common Places 
of Queſtions and Anſwers, and by this Knack 


to ſurprize and non- plus his Hearers. Sine 


the famous Artiſan of Athens, ſo often men. 


tion'd in Sxrrates's Piſcourſe, together with his 
Friend Crito, are reported by Diagens Eaurtiu 
to have been both eminent Logicians, and both 


of Zeno's School. it C1 FIGHT LL] 
> EEL6 £34 {0 107 en 
Euclid of Megara, ſtill applied himſelf to the 


_ farther improving and ſharpening of Logical 
Subtilty, and introduc'd a greater Warmiti of 


Diſcourſe; a more lively and vehement Manet 
of Debate. Nay, he carried this to ſuch al 
Extreme, as to give Occaſion to Timon to reproacꝭ 


him as having poſſeſs'd the People of Megs 


with a Madne/s of Diſputing, by teaching chem 
this ſophiſtical and crafty Method, which Sore 
tes condemn'd, as void of Sincerity. It was 
this Euclid and his Scholar Eubulides, that inven 
ted thoſe Sophiſms, which-Diogenes Laertius men- 


have ic real in them, but their Acuteneſs ; 
in 


ane Zuctid, Demoſ genes learnt his Art of Dilem- = 
= [770 apd thoſe preſſin Ways of Addreſs, which 
rendred him ſo forcible in his Character of Elo- 


iS 


quence. . Plato's wage which is the ſame with 


mean Opinion: Tho' both the one and the ee 


other of thoſe great Men eſtabliſh'd the firſt ſeendi 
Criterion of n the Senſes; yet they quan mi- 
| nderſtanding was ſtill the 3 


ſupreme Jndge, and as ſuch ought to determine 


co i << v£ << ww... ww * 
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f Things, which they ſuppos'd be it ſelf 
ternal and immutable: This they call? 


onceptians..;. And ,hecauſe in their Notion, ee rerum 
DS e e e 2 little Spark of the 1 %%%; 
nixer ſal Soul of the World, and a Ray of the 2% 
Dirinity; they taught, that this divine Particle cui de- 
bile united to its Principle, the great Fountain rerur quiz 
f Lig t, was.ignorant of nothing ;. Dat. that np- IE 


00 its entrance into the Body, it contracted ſuch 177 9 
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| an Alliance with Ignorance and Impurity, as 
*rwas the Buſineſs of Logick to clear and re. 

fine. Alcinous, a very accurate Expoſitor of Plars's 

Logick, tells us, that this Philoſopher made uſe of 
Diviſion, Definition and Induction, as Steps by 

which to arrive at the firſt and original Source 

of Truth, whence his Principles are drawn, 2 

the ſure Method to think and ſpeak wiſely of al 

| Things; and that this was the way that he uſualy 

Carpen- praQtiſed. Diviſion was a Step whereby to aſcend 

| ob anos from ſenſible Things to Intellectual: Definitin 

not was a Paſſage from Things demonſtrated, t 

Things undemonſtrated : Introduction was 1 

Means of diſcovering Truth by When Prin- 

ciples. Thus by Diviſion he proceeded to Definiti- 

on; by Definition to Introduction; by Introduction ti 

Demonſtration. And Diogenes aſſures us, that 

Plato's moſt common Way of Demonſtrating, 

Cic. in was by Induction. Cicero and Quintilian apree 

Top. in the ſame Report. Vet it is to be confeſs d, that 

Quint. I. Socrates, in his Manner of reaſoning, appli 
„dine ed himſelf more to Queſtions than Anfmen; 
—_— becauſe the Character of his Genius was fit 
uſus eff ter to raiſe Doubts than to reſolve then. 


Socrates, On the whole, it appears from theſe Pri th 
ibid. ciples of Logick, advanced by Socrates anf © 
Turin, Plate, that affirming all Truth to be ſeated i? 
Veraltet, Ideas, they with their whole School, in eff th. 
cauendum profeſſed themſelves to know nothing; becauk wi 
ve incaut? there is no Judgment to be made of fingularan”< 
* individual Things, but by the Senſes, which tin Re 
nasse: own'd to be fallacious. And therefore Pl © 


alios. Cic. Qu. Acad. 
olſiſtere viſis, & aſſenſuſque ſuos firme ſuſtinere. Id. ibid, * 
"© A . alma 
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almoſt all Subjects. Upon this leading Maxim, -Axard- 
of the general Incomprehenſibility of Things, nis. 
was grounded the Reformation of the Academy, 
c WM uuder Lacides and Arceſilas; as alſo the Riſe of 
the Pyrrhonian Set, who doubted of the moſt in- 
| WM fallible Truths. The Academicks comprehended 
thus much, that Things were really incomprehen- 
1 Wl ſible: but even this was above the Comprehenſion 
of the Pyrrhonians.. This was the Logick of Plato, 
and this its Effect, in the Conduct of human 
Underſtanding. 5 | 


We meet with nothing fix'd and regular in 
Logick, before Ariſtotle. This mighty Genius, 4, Hoteles 
ſo repleniſh'd with Underſtanding and Reaſon, uriuque 
obtain'd a perfect Knowledge of the Mind of 297 Pi- 
Mans ſurvey'd all its Springs, and nicely diſtin- — 
guiſh'd its various Operations. No Man had Cic. Top. 
ever yet ſounded that vaſt Abyſs of human 
Thought, to make a judgment of its Depth. 
Ariſtotle was the firſt that diſcover'd this new 
Way of arriving at Science by the Evidence of 


1 Demonſtration, and of proceeding to ſuch 
mW Demonſtration, in a geometrical Method, by 


the infallible Rule of Syllogiſm ; the moſt ac- 
compliſh'd Work, and the greateſt. Effort of 
Spirit, that Man is capable of exerting. This is 
the Sum of Ariſtetle's Logick, the Method of 
which is fo firm and conſtant, that*tis by it alone, 
we can attain to any abſolute Certainty, in our 
Reaſonings; as being the juſt Rule of all our 
Operations, and the true Art of Thinking. 
But by what Way did he arrive at this Art; 
or what meaſures did he put in practice, thus to 
fx the Mind of Man, which is naturally light, 
and upon the Wing, and to render it unſhaken 
In its Judgment ? It was neceſſary for him, at 
his Entrance upon this great Work to take away 

| | Ee 3 . 7 "m0 


all Manner of Ambiguity in Expreſſion,” to turn 
the incomplete Reaſonings' of Human Under. 
ſtanding into a perfect Demonſtration,” and yet 

to build this upon ſo unſtable a Bottom as the 
Weakneſs of Werd and Thought; and to he. 

ftow the Strength and"Sredfaſtnels of Stitnc 

upon the moſt wandring aud uncertath Sub. 

ject that can be e6oneely'd. In the Purfilt 

of this Deſign, he Was to Mareh through 

ways hitherto untraeed and inacceſſible; ht 

was to diveſt our Thought, of - all the vario 

- Dreſſes and changing Colours that our Expreſſions 

could give it, and to diffipate an the Clouds 
that the Imagination could ſpread befote the 
VUnderſtanding. Tis With this View; That it 

his Book of Interpretatiun; Which is 4 Kind of x 
Srammatlea Ritibnit, he éExamines the Popen 
and Sigaification of Wörds; that in his Cg. 

ries; he ſtates the true Nation of Terths, aid 

by reducing them te their natural Senſe, pre- 

pares them for the Uſes of Definition and Di. 

ſion; that in his Analy kicks he eftabKſhes the 

Rules for the Modal Converſion of all Sorts of 
Propoſitions, and for the different Figures of 8. 

. £iltam de logiſm, the chief Foundations of Which be 
omni, & lays in three of his logical Maxims : and! thi 
dictum #* whole Frame and Conſtrufion is purely ref 
Faque and his own Work. In his Book of Interpretarin 
ſunt ea- he ſettles the Rule of gontradictery Propeſith 
dem uni ons: His Categbries ave ſo many Diſpoſttions a0 
tee Steps toward Demonſtration: In his Books d 
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Contradi- ciples His Topicks are the Heads or como 


raul eſſe 
#07 P . 
flat, 


His Elench; contain the Ground and Origin d 
all imaginable Sophiſms. The two Rules he lay! 
down for the perfect Compofition of Syllogiln, 
8 5 


Len lee, Analyticks, his Remarks are ſo many Demon 
fe. ſtratiggs, and his Demonſtrations fo many Prix 


i! &or14 fi- places of dialectical, or. probable Arguments 
[. 
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are, that there muſt be nothing falſe in the Mat- Ariforets 
ter, and nothing vitious in the Form. His 7929 ner- 
stile is wholly free from thoſe Languors which 17641, 
| we ſometimes meet with in Plato, and from the Cic. in | 
looſe and diffus'd Manner of the Age; but is Brut. bl | 
cloſe, vigorous - and conciſe. ' In a word, his | 
purely geometrical Method of | Demonſtrating . =_ 
has ever been look'd on as ſo accompliſh'd, tha * 
it has been follow'd by all learned Men in as 
all Sciences, as the moſt ' juſt and ſolid, and | 
the moſt agreeable - to the natural Courſe of f l 
Reaſon: And his Conſtruction of Syllogiſm, 
which is peculiarly A%/torle*s Logick, is ſo com- Ml 
plete in its Kind, that it can admit of no Add -T 
tion or Diminution, but for the worſe.” He that 
is happy in a ſound Senſe and right judgment, 
can bear no other Manners, nor any other 
Principles of Reaſoning, but thoſe of Ariſtotle. 
And becauſe the World being governed by o:. 
pinion, commonly diſputes againſt Reaſon; the 
moſt knowing and intelligent Apes, have chiefly © 
diſtinguiſh'd themſelves from others, by the ve- 
neration they have had for this Logick. For, 
to ty the Truth, what he has perform'd in 
order to the fixing and rectifying of Reaſon 
by cutting off all Equivocation in Terms, and , 
Confuſion in Thought, is one of the greateſtt 
Maſter- pieces of human Wit. Vet it muſt be 
confeſs'd, that the chief Aim and Scope of this 
Logick, is not ſo much to teach Men the Art of 
true Reaſoning, which they naturally know, 
as to give them Rules for the Tryal and Scru- 
tiny of falſe Reaſonings, and for the Guarding 
againſt the Sophiſms of Zeno and Parmenides. 
For in Ariſtotle's Time, the Sophiſts had ſet up, and 
| brought into Vogue, a falſe Method of Reaſon- 
ing, which he applies himſelf to detect and defeat. 
This is the great 1 upon Which the whole 
£4 $2” 
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416 REFLECTIONS Vol. II. 
Dtaeeſign of his Logick turns, and all his Wig. 
dom in giving Laws to an Art, which is to give 

aus to all beſides. DL ff Viledw a af 
Fa u The Exerciſe of Logick was proſecuted with 
deen „ fo much Vigour in Zeno's School, that the Stoicks 
floici in refined more upon it than all the other, Sed 
| venta. of Philoſophers. . Perhaps the Difficulty. Which 

. Cic. de they found in maintaining their wild and viſionary 
Fin. Morals obliged them tee make up in Subtilty of 
Speech, what they wanted in Solidity of Do- 

8 arine. Andithereforeg to the Artifice of Zen 

5 2 2 Eleates, the, Chicane of Euclid of Megara; and 

ventionem the wiſe Addreſs of Socrates, they added all the 

ſufficeret, Stratagem of Cleanthes and Chryſippus, f both cele. 

Helle boro hrated Logicians, to compleat their new Sy. 

dererſir ſtem. Id was to this, as Tulhj obſerves, that 

Perron, they applied the whole Bent of their Mind and 

Stoicorum Study; to ſuppoit their falſe Philoſophy by an 
in diale- artificial Rraſon, while defective in that which 

@icis cura is true and natural. They ſeem to have arma 

Rn. themſelves with all the Thorns; and Briars of 

Cic, decl. Logick, to fence off their Adver ſaries; and to 

Orat. have commenc'd the moſt formidable Wrang, 
Stoicorum lers of the Schools, only to uphold the vain and 

gnors extravagant Boaſts of their precarious Wiſdom, 

47 1 They made no material Change in the Logick 
ſpinoſum Of Ariſtotle; but only inforced the Art of Sy lo- 

dicendi giſm, (which was ſo familiar to them) with a 
genug. Cic more vehement Air, with ſhort, and lively, and 
de Fin. preſſing Interrogations, which added a conſide- 
rable Strength to their Method of Argument, 

The tricking; Humour, which ſo generally pre- ! 

vail'd in their Sect, inclin'd them to ſharpen all ri 

| | their Logick into the Cavils of Diſpute; and, 
Fi nin orqer to this, to invent new Modes of Syllo- 
=! - giſm,' leſs natural than thoſe of Ariſtotle, but 
more cunging and captions, They pretend ,that 
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dms writ no leſs than Three hundred Vo- 

lumes upon this Art: But Seneca has obſerv'd, Chryſppue 
that his Refinements: ſery'd only to break and enervauit 
ener vate its maſculine Spirit. He, and his Suc- %77*= 
ceſſors, were they that firſt brought up the Uſe 

of formal and virtual Diſtinctions. Their Viva- zrguriis. 
city of Genius, indulg?d too largely to the Imagi- Senec. 
nation, which always repreſents Things beyond. 
their natural Proportions, by giving too much 57 
Force and Power to Words. Names, and the ont abony 
Significations of Names, were the great and on; ſunt, impo- 
ly Subject of their Debates. And thus they be-'nendaque 
came the firſt, Founders and Authors of that % 7998 
philoſophy which was reviv'd by the Nomina- ina. Cie 
Vier, ſo many Ages after: At leaſt, there was a de Fin. 
near Reſemblance between ; theſe two Sects, Zeno eo- 
in their Way of overſtraining the Niceties of un Prin- 


Terms. But this Logick, which was ſcarce any % 7% 
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in better than merely verbal, rendred the Sroicks a img 
ch extremely flight and ſuperficial, and made their fuir, quem 
d Wehiloſophy hang upon their Lips. However, zuuu 
of riſtotle's Logick, together with the reſt of his 1 
to Works, being conceal'd from the Publick, the = 

& ogick of Zeno was chieffy in Vogue with the 


nd following Ages, and one of the firſt that was 

m. Wavght at Rome; the Subtilties of which Plau- In Aſinar. 
> W« expos'd with ſo much Humour in his Come- in Rud. 

lo- Nies; as Cicero afterwards did in many Places of ,, 4 3 

is Works: The Sroicks having by this Affecta- 

nd ion, made themſelves ridiculous to the Wiſdom 

le· If the Romans. 1 es | 

= E Pil. yo 

fe. Epicurus took up a Method of Reaſoning, leſs dialedica. 


all Wrificial than that of Zeno, but more fine and contemnir | 


1d, WWelicate. The Cenſure which '7uly has paſs'd xy 

lo- pon him, of his deſpiſing Logick, will hold Fin. 

In ed philoſophia parte quæ Logica dicitur, Epicurm planè inermis © 

f eſtʒ nibil de dividendo ac partiendo docer. Idem. Ibid. 
ES true 


Voll. upon Logick. 47 


phiam ſus 
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true only with regard to the Logick of the $6. 
dee, which indeed” he could net approve of;:a 
being too full ef Nicety and Quirk. pisse 
ſet about this Work with grüater — 
Tue analytical Method af ” Diviſion and of Ar 
gumentation, was unknown to him; and this 
Defect rendret mim weak atid little f in Diſputes. 
His Search gf Truth proceeded: only by the 
' Setiſes, which he term'd the firſt mer naturel 
"T% Dig Light of Mankind. This was his firſt and fun- 
Cret. Plu. damental Rulez as the Reflectidn upon the 10 
tarch. & ment of Senſe was his/ſecond:'-'As' he 
F Jedp'd Two Sorts of Trath; the one Natural 
the other Moral ſo his principle was, that wen 
ſhouſd diſtinguiſh by the Senſes what is reaf in 
Nature, and by the Appetite, (or the Way o 
_ the Heart) What is good and, convenient for 
our Eftate, which litter he term d moral Truth 
a 125 was rbe Sum of ' his \ «ria A The are 


83 


Gaz the We Sg take cop 

Object muſt always be true, as conſiſting it! 4 

Senſible Specset; büt that the Reaſonings of the 

Sal upon cbis Impreſſion « are her rats my Lell 
hood. 

II. That the Opinion HI Wwe Gord of an |: 

Senſation, may diferendy be | either true 1 

„ '. ne | | Pt 

III. That 'tis true when the Judgment of Sen ti 

proceeds upon the repreſented Species, withoul 1 

Obſtacle, and with ſuch an Evidence, as Rex 

ſon cannot controul or reſiſt; but that it may b 

falſe when defective i in this Evidence, | 


These are the main Ax iomsof Spinus 1080 
upon which he founds the different Realoniny 


vel. l. apon Logic. 419 
of the Soul, fram'd by Vertue of the Sympathy 


0. | 

a; that there is between the Underſtanding and 
the Senſe, He ſays, *tis in Strength of theſe 

y. Notices which the Soul receives from the Sen- 

. t,, that it forms its Doubt or Opinion, its Ob- 

us {curity or Evidence, the reſpective Character 

es of which is in this manner ſtamp'd upon it. To 

ie proceed; that Way of anticipated Knowledge, - , 
a hich he ſtiles Preſumprion, is according to bim Er Big. 
n. bot the Idea of ſingular Things, reunited in Laer. 
g- their univerfal and common Notion: And 

V-. beace he draws” the Rule of Definition, which 

al te looks upon as the only Method of Science. 

well dy the Help of theſe ſeveral Principles, he eſta- 

ia blim'd a more natural Way of Reaſoning than 

off the other Philoſophers. The Simplicity of his 

for ick was in à good Meaſure owing to the 

th. Clearneſs of the Terms; he being of Opinion, 

ee that the common Source of all Diſputes was the 

"il Ambiguity of Propoſitions. Thus he reſolv'd all 
Fallacies and Sophiſms by the bare Explication 

be- of the Words; concluding, that when once 

the Men underſtand one another, and are not mere- 

i al ſtupid, they muſt of neceſſity be agreed. 


WM That 'Over-ballance of Authority which he al- 
lei low'd to the Senſes, may indeed ſeem a very 
- WJ vicertain Way of coming to any perfect Know- 


an kdge of Truth. But he labours to rectify the zz ren di- 
0% Default of this Principle, by uſing the utmoſt mittit E- 


recaution in all his Reaſonings: And Lucre- Picuriu, ſe 
enk 


14, who explains his Doctrine in Verſe, has, pee, = 
100 in his fourth Book, propos'd no leſs than four- Jen . 
den deen Objections againſt the Jadgment of Senſe, titus ſit, | 


and given a ſatisfactory Anſwer to them all. In nulli un- 

a word, a Soundneſs and Simplicity of Senſe, dum eſſe 

ſiſted with ſome natural Reflection, was all Cc. d 

the Art of Eyiourus: He was not fo curious in Gu. 

Dileo ſtaicus mores Fpicuress irridends ſui dediſſe JI Id.de Fin, 
. | odes 
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Modes and For malities as the Stach, hg by 
that Nicety laid themſelves _ to _ mos 
ape: of him and his — e Ads og 


Wen the writings of ACE which: had | 
lain hid for ſo many Ages, were once diſcoyer- 


ed, and the World was: made acquainted with 


his Method, it was this alone that was general. 
ly follow d. in After- times, as the moſt ſolid 
and certain; becauſe the Art of Thinking and 
of Diſcourſing appear'd there in its higheſt Per. 


ſection, by the Invention of Syllogiſm, and 
was incapable of the leaſt Improvement by al 
the Study and Meditation of his Succeſſors. 
Galen, who had entertain'd ſome different No- 
tions of the Art of Logick, at length acquieſed 
in that of Ariſtotle, and contributed; largely to 
its Fame; while that additional Figure of Syll6- 
gifm which he before had invented; was ever 
lnok*'d on as an indirect Method of Arguments 
tion. Alexander Apbrodiſens,' Simplicius, Ammo- 
nine, and Philoponus, among the Greeks ; Apuleiu, 
S. Auſtin, Boethins, Thomas Aquinas, and ma ny 
others of the Latin, together with the Arabian 
ſtudied Ariſtotle's Logick, as the great Pattern 


and Original. Nay, we may affirm, that there 


was never any Thing rationally advanc'd upon 
this Art, but what Ariſtotle had firſt thought of; 


and that there has been ſcarce 'one new Diſeo- 
very made in the univerſal Oeconomy of the 


Operations of the Mind, ſince the time that he 


wrote. It was, likewiſe, upon this excellent 


Model that the Schoolmen form'd their Character, 
who reign'd with ſo long and ſo abſolute a 
Sway. It is true, they fell into a Diviſion of 


Nominaliſts and Realiſts;, but both theſe Parties 


proceeded in their Debates upon the Principles 


of Ariſtotle. 1 ſhall ay nothing of the Syſtem of 


Raimundys 


SS &@ = 


„vol II. upon Logick. 421 
1 Raimundus Lullius, which is but a cabbaliſtick | 
Jargofi,” a Ranging of Words without Things, 

wholly groundleſs and precarious ; an Art to 
pronounce at all Adventures, upon all Subjects, 

and to diſcourſe very plentifully in the Air: In 

ſhort , tis an Imitation of that extravagant 
Scheme which Peter Montuus pretended to have 9, 
copied exactly from Abexebron, an Arabian Phi- Jegis veri- 
loſopher, fit, as he conceiv'd, to demoliſh Anti- tate. c. 55. 
chriſt at his appearing. From this fine Original 
Raimundus Lullius took the Draught of his Lo- 
gick, which is only capable of making Fools or 
Madmen. About two hundred | Years” ſince, 
Laurentius Valla undertook to reform the Ariſtote- 

lian Logick, by reducing the ten Prædicaments 

to Three, and by cutting off the third Figure 

of Syllogiſm. But this bold Enterprize did not 
ſucceed, nor found any to ſecond it. Ludovi- 
cus Vives attempted another ſort of Reformation, 

not ſo much in reſpect of Ariſtotle, as of the 
School men, but with no better Succeſs. Nor did 

1 Peter Ramus nieet with greater Encouragement in 

y MW his Deſign of Ruining the Credit of Ariſtotle, by 
Help of the Memoirs of Valla and Vives. For the 

mn W Plan which he form'd of a new Logick, has 

re W nothing rational in it, but what he borrow'd 
on WM from that of 4riftorle, which he ſpoilt in preſu- 
ft; ming to mend it. Cardan compos'd a Logick 

0- upon the joynt Stock of Ariſtotle, Hippocrates, Eu- 

ne cla, Ptolomy, and Galen; but this Work had no- 

he W thing valuable in it, beſides the geometrical _ 
nt W Method of Ariſtotle, which the Compiler was fo 

rn, wiſeas to tranſcribe, # | 
of As for the Judgment that may be paſs'd on 
ies the modern Logicians : Bacoa's Organum is by 
les ¶ no means a regular Piece; it conſiſts of a Num- 
of ber of particular Remarks, and thoſe very curi- 


ous, 
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and ſcarce ever ſpeaks of Things according to 
their natural Import. He ſeems to have been 
entirely a Stranger to the geometrical Way of 


- ty upon Logick in the laſt Age, as to alter the 


ous, which are owing to the Author's vehement 
Deſire of ſignaliz ing bimfelf by new Concepti. 
ons, and of ſaying what none had ſaid before 
him. Nothing can be leſs ſolid, than thoſe four 
Images, which he ſets up for the Pri nciples of 
all Things. He is conſtantly upon the Metaphor, 


Reaſoning in Uſe with the Schoolmen. But the 
Spaniards, who have the Advantage of other 
Nations in grave Reflection, refie?d ſo ſtrong- 


Purity of natural Reaſon by the Subtilties of | 
their Argumentation, and by falling into emp. WF 


ty and abſtracted Notions, void of all Reality, Wi 


ſcarce to be paralleFd in any other Author. His 


Smigleſsus, a Jeſuit of Poland, is one of the laſ 


rather to Phyſicks than Logick. But nothing 


Their Philoſophers found ont a Way to be Ma- W/ 
ſters of Reaſon in ſpight of good Senſe, and to 4. 
give fome Sort of Colour and Out- ſide to the Wl 
Moſt extravagant Aſſertions. And by this means Wis! 
their Debates were ſo fill'd with the Chicane of I 
vain Contention, as to ſerve for nothing but to 
raiſe the Choler, and to blacken the Blood. 


that has written on Ariſtotles Logick, with a juſt 
Mixture of Subtilty and Solidity. His very ſa- 
gacious Spirit has ſounded the Depth of this 
Art, with ſo much Juſtneſs and Clearneſs, as-is 


Logick is an admirable Work. The reſt of the 
Modern Philoſophers have applied themſelves 


can be more extravagant than Vanbelmont s lo- 
gical Treatiſe, in which he pretends to over— 
throw the whole Ariſtotelian Syſtem, without any 
Ground to ſupport his own- Deſcartes begatra 
Logick, which he left unfinifh'd : Some Frag- Fre: 
ments of it are {till in the Hagds. of IU 1 
0 n Ples, 
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nt pes oder this Tide, OI Eraditian. There ate 
i. bae Strokes of Logick in his Method, where 
re bels us, That the Mind of Man being finite, 
ir Wicought to begin with! the Conſideration of ſim- 
of Wie Objects, andi:then gradually to accuſtom 
t, Wit elf to the Knowledge: of com pound Things, 
to ad the Art of diſtinguiſhing them from each 
n Nother. He ſays, If we would make a right Diſ- 
of Wcernment between Fruth and Falſhoad, we muff 
ie dheſt our ſelves of Prejudices, by! learning firſt 
r doubt of all Things. His Principle, Ithiak, 
. bereſore I am, which he lays down as the firſt 
ie Werident and ſenſible Truth, upon a cloſe Exa- 
ff Wnioation will appear to be ſomewhat defective : 
„por ſince the Propoſition, I think, reſolves it 
J. elf into this other, I am thinking, I am, there- 
beam, will make but a frivolous Repetition. 
o Ater all, as he is the beſt Notionaliſt of the 
ie Wloderns, what he delivers, how new ſoever 
s not ill conceiy'd, but diſcovers that Depth of 
of W(cditation which was his peculiar Excellence. 
o bur nothing is more immethodical than his 
l. Wiiſcourſe of Method. Tis a Medley of Mora- 
ſt Wlity, Phyſicks; and Metaphyſicks, that ſcarce 
ſt Walerts or eſtabliſhes any one Doctrine. Yet we 
ind in it ſome Marks of Sincerity, which ſhew 
is Ws. the true Character of his Genius; eſpecially, 


chere ie makes that very ingenuous Confeſſion, - 
That the only Advantage to be acquired by 
* Philoſophy, is the Art of Speaking probably 
* of all Things, and of raiſing the Admiration 
' of ſuch as know leſs than our ſelves.” Campa- 
rela's Logick is confus'd and perplex'd, as being 
brm'd upon the Model of the Averroiſts, which 
e too ſtrictly copied. But, to conclude this 
hear, we may afffrm. That of the modern 
:reatiſes of Logick, the moſt accompliſh'd in 
its Parts, is that which Peter Mounyer, a Phy- 
ſician 
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= ſician of Grenoble, has publiſh'd on the Works 
of Honoratus Faber, the Jeſuit. What he has writ. 
ten on the Art of Syllogiſm and Conſequence, 
which is his main Buſineſs, is an Original in 
its kind: No Man has ever carried theſe Specy- 
lations farther, or has more exhauſted the Mat- 
ter, by reciting the almoſt infinite Modes and 
Connexions of the Syllogiſtick Terms. ' But let 

us paſs on to the Conſideration of Moral Philoſe- 

phy, as a Doctrine of leſs Obſcurity and greater 
Reality. ee Ha 10 200 
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44 03. 26 in CCC | 
A'S Logick teaches us to think and ſpeaky f-. 
_ fo Morality, or Ethick, teaches us to phiæ diſſe- 
live: The one is imploy'd in directing rendi, al- 

the Conceptions, the other in regulating the ters vi. 


Deſires of the Soul. Democritus was the firſt . 
the rg Gay Order that began with Wonder 75 


d Fade, wh ir : Facere do» 
to reflect, how Man, being ignorant of Himſelf, cet pbilo- 


Buſineſs of che Philoſophers before Socrates, who 90 Fe 
irſt applied himſelf to the forming ofthe Manners. —_ pedes 
Pythagoras had indeed given him a Specimen of yemovides 
this Deſign, who deduc'd the Rules of Morality & cli _ 
from the Obſer vation of Nature. This Part of ſe791amury . 
Knowledge, which Pythagoras learned by his 2. 
Converſe with the Egyptian Prieſts, was not his Hir. 
firſt Inclination, yet t was what ſuited very well 
with his Genius, and was accordingly proſecu- K 62 
ted by him. The great Aim and Tendency of hel if 
his moral Doctrine was to purge the Mind um vir © 
from the Impurities of the Body, and from the connenta- 
Clouds of the Imagination, by, the Study of 10 RES: 
Philoſophy, which he (rin The Meditation of H., Ac- 


1 
* 


Death. . 


ſhould yet engage his Curioſity in ſtudying the /opbia, a 
heavenly Bodies. This latter was the whole cere. Se- 


7 
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Death. It ſeems to have had more Purity ang | 

Piety than the other Syſtems, but leſs Exactneſz. 

For it contain'd only ſingle Maxims without 

Order or Dependance; and theſe Maxims were 

but a bare Explication of divine Worſhip, of 

Piety to Parents and Friends, of natural Hone- 

ſty, of Modeſty, Integrity, publick Spiritedneſ, 

and other common Offices of Life. And with 

the Precepts of this ſound Doctrine, he inform. 

ed the Minds of the People. St. Ferom obſeryes 

that the whole Scheme of Pythagoras's Morals is 

contain'd in his Golden Yerſes, Which yet are not 

ſo properly to be aſcrib'd to him, as to his Di. 

ciples. Hierocles, Governour of Alexandria under 

Diocletian, has written a Comment on this Poem. 

Cap. 1. Longinus mentions but two Words of -Pythagora, 

which alone gives us a noble Idea of his moral 

Doctrine: When being ask'd what Accompliſh- 

ments advanc'd us neareſt to the Divine Na. 

if Men. ute, he anſwer d Beneficence and Veracity. And 

= Mos d.. though Ariſtotle aſſures us, that this Philoſopher's 

| Diſcourſes did not proceed ſo much upon the 

Subject of Virtue, as thoſe of Socrates; yet Cicero 

vr au; a. bas confeſs d, that there appear'd in the Follon. 
qui ſa. | . T3 : 

picns be- ers of Pythagoras a peculiar Character of Wiſdom, 

bererur is Which ſo diltinguiſh'd them from all other Sects, 

continuo that at Rome in the Time of the firſt Conſuls, 

Pytbagore- 1 wiſe Man and a Pythagorean were eſteem ! 

1 equivalent Terms: Aud what Apuleius re- 


1. Cic. 7 
Tac. Qu. ports of the Sobriety of theſe Profeſſors, might 


Athenæũs very ' juſtly claim the Admiration of ancient 


. 4c. 16, Times. 
Socrates Socrates improv'd this Morality which Fyrha-· Nga 
primus goras had brought out of Egypt, with the Addi. 
philoſt- tion of ſettled Principles, and with ſome Sort of 
nelis 3 regular Method, by the Definitions and Diviſ· 


fuir. Cic. ons of the ſeveral Virtues. Other Philoſophers 5. 
31 VU his 


Fedions upon their Events, in which he was Eff. I. 1. 
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his Predeceſſors, had been confin'd to the Study A Socrate 
of external Nature; but Socrates ſtudied Him- 4 — 
if, endeavouring rather to cultivate his Heart & „sib 
than his Reaſon, and to frame his Manners than pbiloſo- 
torefine his Wit. He had the Happineſs of apbie na- 
noſt admirable Diſpoſition to Vertue. For to. 7 [- 
ether with a deep and vaſt Capacity, he had Ta. . 
Rich a Modeſty an PHY as render'd him Pivinum 
amiable to all the World. That peculiar Spirit quoddam, 
which Apuleius term'd The God of Socrates, has 4 So. 
much exercis'd the Enquiries of the Learned, as nn 
having a great Influence on the Morals of this um appel. 
Philoſopher, Plato would perſuade us, That It lat, cui 
was an inviſible Angel, or Genius, that was his ſemper ip- 
conſtant Guide and Director. Tertullian and La-J® Pau. 
dntius affirm it to have been an evil Dæmon. n. 
a e 39 quam im- 
Plutarch ſays, Twas no more than a Way of pellenti 
Sneezing to the Right, or Left, which ſery'd ſ#pe revo - 
him for an auſpicious, or inauſpicious Omen, in . 
all that he undertook... Maximus Tyrius thinks it 8 5 
vas a ſecret Inſtin& of Conſcience, which car- Tertull. 
ried him towards Good, and diverted him from in Apol- 
Evil. Pomponatius pretends that *twas nothing Lactant. l. 
elſe but a lucky Planet, that had the Aſcendant 115 81 
at his Nativity. And Montagne will have it to de Suctat, 
have been a Sort of Enthuſiaſm, or ſudden and n re6us _ 
violent Im ulſe of his Will, which ſerv'd him incertis 
by Way of Foreſight in Sur prizes, of Admoni- raſßetter, 
tion in Doubts, and of Defence in Dangers.” 
But without ſo nice a Scrutiny of this Secret, Ws in pe- 
ſeems probable that Socrates's Genius, which riculofis 
onducted him in all his Actions, was really no viator. 
more than his habitual Prudence, which he had AP»! de 


paind by his Experience of Things, and his Re- Deo So- 


crat. 


| = : | C. 1 | $4 
Rue res Homerum impulit, ut principibus heroum, Ulyſſe, Agamem- 
ni, & ili, cerros devs periculoram comitcs adjungeres. Cie. de Nat. 


5 Dro b 
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ſeldom miſtaken, So that the World beliey'd of 
him what Homer would make us believe of his 
Heroes and Great Men, in his Poem, to each 
of whom he aſſigns a Deity for their Guide and 
Guardian, to lead them ſafe thro? the difficult 
Adventures to which their Virtue was expos d. 
In a word, Socrates's Morality was his Pæmon, 
and he had no other ſecret Art but that of Pru- 
dence and Diſcretion. He ſuffer'd Death upon 
the moſt unjuſt Charge of Impiety, while his 
Piety (as Plutarch obſerves) was indeed his 
Crime: For that which made him ſuſpected of 
rreligion, was his Deſign of ſtill Reforming WM. 
and Purging Pythagoras's. Philoſophy, by fe- 
trenching thoſe Fables and Superſtitions which Ml | 
had crept into it, and had made it ſo ridiculous WM | 
to his own Scholars; that, by this Means he! 
might render it at length a juſt and rational Sy. 
Pocrates ſtem. Indeed, Socrates had ſuch a profound and Ml ; 
| 7 aw ful Regard to e e that. when z 
conſulenti Xenophon came to ask his Advice about embark-W x 
ſequeremr ing in the Expedition with Cyrus, his Anſwer j 
ne C- was to this Effect, Human Counſels are un- | 
rum ; 89 de certain; you ought to apply your {elf to the t 


33 4 Pivine. To be brief, the Doctrine of Sai v 
inquit, was one continued Leſſon of Virtue, of which u 
humanum the other Philoſophers ſcarce ever ſpoke a Word I ry 
eft : de re- except out of Policy or Oſtentation. That Aid th 
_— 7 of Railery which he put on, was only a Strata hy 
olinem Sem to procure Attention. His Morals, which thi 
cenſeo in their native Rigour might have deterr'd_ Men jof 
referen- from embracing them, gain'd Admittance by al of 
dum? ſeeming Eaſineſs and Agreeableneſs; and th det 
— Mixture of Pleaſantry with which he ſeaſon my 
the Drineſs of his Maxims, ſecur'd them a mor the 
Dulcas fe favourable. Entertainment with the Publick. Be im; 
cera,fe/ts, des, he avoided by this means, that arroganWitim 
ut ſer mo- = 3 ani by: 


nis atque in omni oratione, ſimulator Socrates, Cic. de Off. 1. 
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and Magiſterial Stile, then in Uſe among the 
Sophiſts, which he look'd on as an odious Yoak 
and Bondage of Reaſon. He eſtabliſh'd it as a 
Rule of Diſcourſe, to treat of the moſt- ſerious 


Subjects without an Air of too much Seriouſneſs, 


knowing that to pleaſe was the ſureſt Method 
Plato ſtill improv'd upon the Draught of Mo- 
rality which Socrates had left him; for, by mix- 
ing his Ideas as the uniyerſal Principle of Phi- 
loſophy through the whole Deſign, he carried 
each Virtue to its laſt Heighth and Accompliſh- 
ment. In his Phædon, he explains the Nature of 
Moral Virtue, the great end of which is to clear 
the Underſtanding from the Falſhood and Ob- 
ſcurity of the Imagination, by the Help of philo- 
ſophical Reflection. After all, the greateſt Part 
of his Dialogues are hut ſo many fine Speeches 
without Principles; yet ſuch as do not fail to 
attain their End, and to inſtruct after their 
Manner: For the Morality of this Philoſopher 
abounds with good Leſſons, tending either to 
the authorizing of Virtue, or the diſcrediting of 


Vice; and this Morality is diffus'd through his 


Writings, which yet has nothing in it of a ve- 
ry peculiar Character. It has been pretended, 
that Apuleius's Metamorphoſis of the Golden Aſs, is 
but an allegorical Explication of Plato's Morals, 

the Deſign of which is to ſhew, the uſe of Phi- 
loſophy in purifying the Mind, and curing it 
of thoſe Paſſions and grofs Perceptions, which 
debaſe a Man to the Likeneſs of Brutes. For 
my part, I cannot come into this judgment, 


the Notions of Apuleius being ſo libertine and 


impure. There reign'd at Athens in Plato's 
time, a falſe Taſte and Character, introduc'd 


by the Sophiſts, which tended alike to the Cor- 


Ff 3 . 


' Eynico- Vertue or Greatneſs. . He deſpisd the King of 


goras, ſed & orationem attulit. Cic. Tuſc. Qu. r. 
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ruption of Morality and of Reaſon. . If Protage. 
ras was a Sophiſt in his Diſcourſe,; Diogenes was 

no leſs ſo in his Manners; for theſe were utterly 

falſe; his Probity was no better than Pride, and 

he was never modeſt, but out of Yain-glary, 

He commenc'd ſevere ppon a Pique againſt 2.4. 

to, whoſe Eaſineſs and Gentility he deſign'd to 

expoſe by an Affectation of Rigour. The Edge 
of his Philoſophy was commonly turn'd again 


rum nario © Perſia for being too rich, and pronounced Alex. 
weren. ander unhappy, in being, too powerful : Merit 
die. Cic. and good Fortune always, put him into an il 
Off 1. Humour. Diogeness Morals, therefore, could 

not but be very extravagant, as being built up- 

on no other Foundation, than a vain Haughti 

neſs and Moroſeneſs of T emper : He was ; 

grand Comedian, and had much more of the 

Bully than of the Philoſopher. So. that tus 
Platonis an eaſy. Task for Plato, by the Solidity of his 
oratio in Doctrine, and Strictneſs of his Vertue, to de- 
wicker 1; ſtroy theſe falſe Morals of the Cynic, „ Who 
'5 in bo. were the Diſciples of Antiſthenes, and profeſs 
minibus nemies to Modeſty and Civility. It was 7laty 
ad virtu- likewiſe, that firſt rectified the Doctrine of the 
1% ſudium Immortality of the Soul, which Socrates had 
dis conſu. learnt from Pyrhagoras, Pythagoras from the Eg. 
mebarur, tians and the Egyptians from the Hebrews, by 
Cic. Qu. the Travels and Converſe of Abrabam. This he 
Acad. 1. eſtabliſh'd as the moſt important Principle o 
p _ Pagan Morality, obliging Men to the Praduice 
animorum, Of Virtue, by the Hopes and Fears of futurt 
non ſolum Rewards and Puniſnments. Plato's Doctrine had 


_ ſenfit a near Alliance with that of the Srorcks, as ap- 
» Lu: the of grphs | 


Plato multa dicit de zmmortalitate animorum, & reliqus pf 
Noten tranquillitate bonarum penis impiorum, Cic, de Leg. 2. 


peer 


pears. from the Hiſtory of Autiochus, of 4{ca 

who join d himſelf to the S. Ed 

educated. In, the Academ . Cicero. ives us the.Stoicorum 

Reaſon. of this, when he obſerves, that the moſt mirebiiia 

| excellent; of Zeno's Precepts were all borrow'd raf 
: , oy * 2 | 4+ 21 ſum plera- . 
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from Sacrates's Fund. 15 
5 = V 
Qu. Acad. 


Tho” the Morals of 2 Botle have th 
Foundation , the ſame Finch a4 2 i 
Oeconom with thoſe offPlato; and tho”, as Tah vier, 
remarks, there's no eſſential Difference between erden . 
the one and the other; yet it muſt be confeſs d, nn 
that Ariſtotle form'd this whole Doctrine (ater 
a more regular Body; not only by Tiſtinguilhetie . 
ing the Characters of publick and private Ver- u. Acad. 
tue, the Prudence of a Civil Government, and 3 
that of the Maſter of a Family ; but likewiſe b rub re 
eſtabliſhi g in bis Books to Nicomachus the Na 9th 
things which make the very Life and Soul e paw 
Morality, a laſt End or Happineſs, and the 
Means of attaining it. In the firſt Book he? —_— 
proves, that there is ſuch an ultimate HappinefSrerer ay 
which Man is capable of enjoying. In the — 
eight which follow, he ſhews the Way how t private 
ative at this Happineſs. And in the tenth wie ati 
and laſt, he declares that this Happineſs conſiſts ei wy 
in the moſt hoble Aion of human Nature, asser 3 
converſant about the moſt excellent Object pablics- 
Theſe are Ariſtotle's Morals ; the moſt accurate, um ref. 
and compleat, and the beſt methodiz d of all chere 
heathen Syſtems. Every Thing is there diſposdi“ rn 
in ſo artful a Manner, and the ſeveral Parts are Fig * 
ſo nicely connected, with each other, and have f 
p all ſo direct a Tendency to the main End, that 
this muſt be acknowledg'd for one of the moſt 
* accompliſh'd Pieces of Antiquity. | For it turns 
"* Faltogether on that admirable Method of Analyſis, 
ſo familiar to this great Author, who by that 

Ff 4 "—"—_—— 


que. 1. 


1 
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Art reduces the End to the Means, in the ſame 
manner as we refer the Parts to the Whole, or 
1 "the Effects to the Cauſe.” And tho? in his third 
hook of Ethicks, he declares, that tis impoſ. 
. ſible to obſerve an exact Method on this Sub- 
ject, by reaſon of common Infirmity and Inſta. 
"bility, and the changeable Nature of human 

n ves Actions; yet he is ſtill regular to "Admiration. 
> nothing has fo much advanced the Glory of 
1, Ariftotless Morals, as the general Polity oh the 
World; there being ſcarce any well: regulated 
i Government but what i is founded upon this Bot- 
: tom. For which reaſon it was ſtudionſly declin'd 
by Machiavel, as too good and virtuous. to enter 
4 into his Schemes, who advanc'd no other Arts 
5 ee of mow ire but thoſe of Falſhood and Villaty, 
But, after all, this moral Doctrine, as well as 

\ that of Socratef and Plato, is only capable of 
making a Philoſopher, and has not trenpth 
nue to make an honeſt Man: It may” teach 
4 Man to know his Duty, but it cannot engage 
him to love and embrace it. Tis not from theſe 
boaſted Maxims, that a Man can derive true 
e and Patience to ſupport him under 
Affliction: And he that owes all his Virtue to 
1% Mad his PUNT | N only upon! Force. . 


f 


The great Principle of Morality advanc'd by 
ory the Chief of the Srozcks, was to live con- 
formably to Nature; founded upon a pretended 

w 1 Maxim of Plato's School, e that we ought to 
re, niſi in t look for the ſovereign Good i in Nature only.” 

naturæ But as this Maxim too much favour'd and in- 
3 dulg'd Senſuality, and likewiſe fell in with the 
m_ ro impudent Doctrines of Antiſthenes and the Cynicks, 
. 5 ſcandaliz d many Philoſophers , and gave 


Gic. Qu, them a Pre judice againſt Zeno and his otions. 
Xen ant. evo * mol ﬀ 2 Ne A 1 
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And therefore, that he might repair his Credit In exple- 
with the Publick, he gave a more honeſt Turn to tene . 
tis Opinion, in explaining this Conformity to n. 
Nature, by an Agreeableneſs to right Reaſon. mga — 
This Explication of their Maſter was again dif- fſtere- 
frently interpreted by his Scholars. Cleanthes Cic. de 
naintain'd, it was to live according to the Gui- Fin. 5- , 
dance of that divine Ray which Heaven had my _ 
darted into every Man's Soul. Chryſippus aftirm'd Ferna | 
that 'twas to act according to the Light and Di- nAuram 
retion of Virtue and Reaſon ; but both the one ven. Id. 
nd the other grounded their Expoſitions upon Fit. 
Zeno's Principle, that Virtue and "Reaſon are 
confin'd within as ſtrait Limits as Truth; 
and that, as whatever is contrary to Truth is 
equally falſe, ſo whatever is contrary to Reaſon _ 

and Virtue is equally unreaſonable and vitious. +. . 
All turn'd upon this Rule with Zeno's Followers. 
But the World agreed in rejecting the Conſe- Stoicis 
quences of ſo extravagant an Opinion. No- placet, 
thing was thought more ridiculous than their omnia pec- 
Prity of Sins, and nothing more falſe than that © *#* 
Tranquillity which they grounded upon an In- Cie. Qu. 
difference to external Good and Evil. Theſe Acad. 4. 
Paradoxes may, at firſt Sight, raiſe our Admira- I para- 
tion, but can only move our Laughter upon ere, 
cloſer View. That Kingdom of the wiſe Man r _— 
which Zeno ſo much applauds, and which made kw" rang 
every Philoſopher of his Se& a Maſter and Go- explicars 
rernour of a World, was but a ſpecies of Phren- ] mo- 
ſy; and that Calmneſs of Spirit which he af. . ibid. 
fected by a ſeeming Inſenſibility of outward 
Things, was no better than a viſionary Dream. 
For may we not diſcover a real Perturbation 
under this appearing Serenity? And are not all 
the Arguments of Seneca in his Books of Tranquil- Nimis 4i- 
linis, nimis dura pracipitis : nos homuncjones ſumus, negare 2 
bis ney poſſumus. Sen, Ep. 11,6 * 


bi'y 


lu and Conſtancy, empty and. frivolous? Ther, 


all this. Ehe whole Soical Virtue was the Off 
ſpring of mere Vanity. That external Grimace 
_ of Wiſdom, profeſs'd in the Porch, was a moſ 
Vereor nz falſe and deceitful Picture of the Soul: Men 
ile plura were made Philoſophers only by Way of Mz. 
#ribuet chine: All that was preach'd and taught wag 
— * certain Loftineſs of Sentiments, very wild and 
natura Unſociable, and no Way proportion'd to the 
patiatur. Iufirmities 7 Mankind. 'T hoſe fine Speeche d 
Dic. Qu. of Conſtancy, Moderation, Equanimity, ld 
Acad. 4. trepidity and Greatneſs of Soul, among theſes 
Stoici eam falle Pretenders to Wiſdom, were but fo mau de 
ſapiemi- big Words, invented to cover and diſguiſe ther 
am inter- Pride. It was not a true Honour, but a haugh. 
pretaniur, ty and aſſuming Statelineſs that reign d in ther 
quem a1* Conduct. The Stick, as drawn at full LengbWy 
mortalis by Seneca and Epictetus, is but an imaginary wißt 
eſt conſe - Man, and ſuch as the World never ſaw: And 
cutus. Plutarch in one of his Tracts againſt Zeno, pron 
88 iu the Morals of this Philoſopher to have bee 
more romantick, than all the ancient Tale, 
In Tiberius's Reign, Men affected the Characte 
bof Sroicks, as {ſome Sort of Shelter under their 
Rabe li- Misfortunes ; and this amounted to no more thaillſtoo 
um Plau the taking up of ſome odd Maxims, ſtrain'd-to 
f a Pitch beyond Reaſon and Humanity, Which 
arrogemi- taught them to compoſe their Countenance 
am Stoico- and to die with a better Grace. Tacitus reportiWand 
rum, quæ of one Senator, in particular, that he aſſum Cor 
ſbol: the Habit of this Sect, as the moſt ſuitable t 
& nego- his turbulent and intriguing, Spirit: And wil 
tiorum find by the Ancients, that a Stoick unmask'd 
eppetentes made but a very contemptible Figure. In whiciſand 


Jon IV regard Lipſius ſeems to be greatly miſtaken that 
Fioici ex omnibus Philoſophis accommo datiſſime ſcripſerunt a LOU 
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when he beſtows ſo large Encomiums on this 
moral Syſtem, and pretends, that tis of all 

the moſt agreeable .to- our Religion. For my 

part, nothing ſeems to me more diſagreeable; 

tecauſe it tends only to the nouriſhing up of a 

Spirit of Pride and Independance; for if a 
back be humble in his Words, tis for no other %% „. 
End but that he may be haughty in his Con- bus acars; 
cit. This Morality may ſeem. indeed, more oratione © 
brillant than others, as being compos'd of ſpe- nagnifief. 
dous Maxims, and aſſuming Expreſſions; but Qin x 
the Virtue it profeſſes is a mere Shadow, and | 
every Thing is vain in a Stock, to his very Mo- 
FF i; | | 


There is nothing that has a fairer Shew of 
[Honeſty than the moral Doctrine of Epicurus. 
lt propoſes no other End, but the pureſt Plea- 
ſures of the Mind, and profeſſes only to lead 
Men into a State of perfect Liberty, by curing 
their Weakneſſes, and reſtraining their Paſſions, 
and inveſting them with the true Character of 
Wiſdom. Epicurus himſelf was a Perſon of 
great Capacity, and a very good Manager; who n 
took a large Round, the better to come at his £9"%- 
Point, and to ſalve Appearances. He knew FY 208 
hat the ſoft, yoluptuous, and temporizing Do- Hor. 
arine of Ariſtippus had been cenſur'd by Plato Xenophon 
and Xenophon, and by all thoſe who expreſs'd any on ne. 
oncern for Diſcipline and Probity. And 4 way 7 
therefore he was obliged to be more ſevere, as Anim. 


Omnis 


"the only Way to gain a favourable Hearing; Epicuro 


and he fo artfully conceal'd his real Sentiments homini du- 
nder a frugal Life, and a prudent Behaviour, o © 4 


that Tally, who blames him on many other Ac- 4% Tae, 1 


counts, could not but commend him on this. &c. Cic. 
. | | | Gaſſen- Tuſc. 3. 


— 
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Video ab Gaſſendus has made a large Apology for the Oi: 
Epicuro nion of this Fete . and pretends, that 
mults {*- the Pleaſure in which he f d kde ove 
Good, was nothing elſe but the higheſt Tran- 


ese J Amen they paſs'd on this Doctrine, which ac- 
| moor rding to Epicurus's different Ways of explain- 
dicaris, ing it, had two Faces, the one fair and agrees. 
ibid. ble, the other rough and ſevere, For ſome- 


quem vo- At other times his Rigors are all ſoftn'd, and 
luptatem he appears a very diſcreet Advocate for De- 
dicat Epi- bauchery. We muſt allow him to have been 7 
ibid. Breat Politician in his Pleaſures, and one that 
Bulces vo- Teſol wd to careſs the Men of Liberty, without 
juptates diſobliging the Men of Sobriety and StriQnels, 
Epicurus He had ſome peculiar Secrets in his School, 
interdum which he took Care not to divulge to all the 
Fe extent World. In publick, his Diſconrſes ſtill ran up 
cim on the Pleaſures of the Mind: But he knew how 
toqui pu- to change his Language, among his Confidents, 
res; inter and at eaſier Hours. And thus, we have the 
cum "44- whole Myſtery of this celebrated Doctrine: It was 
quid pra- f 14 * ä 
terea fit bonum neget ſe poſſe ſuſpicari. Cic. de Fin. 2. 1 
Epicureos qu ædam apud ſe arcang habuiſſe, neque ſe permittere omnibuf. 
Ex. Clem. Alex, Strom. 3. | 
innocents 
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innocent in Ex nal in Thought: Summum Ii 
It had a beauti 1 


e, but was all Corruption benum 
yithin: Ie was honeſt in Word, and impudent in ae = 
Fact.” Theſe looſe Philoſopher's took up a ſeem- voluptati- 
ing Auſterity, to diſguize their ſecret Indul- bus ſen- 
gence to themſelves 3 and all their Scheme of ſum no. 


duct, they were ſo diſcreet as ne 
that of others. So nice an Art as thi 


- th h | y no Lactant. 
y | . 3 
Doctrine ſo univerſally condemn d contra 


Oriftian Writers as his. We ma Eunom, 
at his Follow. Theod. 


but a Regimen of Health, in 
neſs of his Conſtitution oblig? 
Nea, that the beſt Hours of his Life w ö 
in attending his Digeſtion. Beſides, he had a fan. 
very artificial Modeſty, and that he might Fin. 2. 
to have diveſted himſelf of all the philoſophical | 


rrogance and Preſumption, he would 


/ often Eyicurus 
maintain the Cauſe of Ignorance againſt Know- comis 5n 


rous of his moral mendir 5 
Precepts. there appear'd ſome Strokes of Huma- Cie 45 | 
uty and Indulgence, which did not fail 1 


to lay N. Deor. 
pen the Bottom of his Heart. After all, what- 1. | 


erer 
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= ever plauſible Colours may be laid on this by. 
Erine, from the Conſideration of that Pleaſure, 


which Reaſon and Vertue will allow in the mop \ 

abſtracted Spirits; yet no Man who has am: 

Tpicurun Spark of common Honeſty can bear its Inſolence MW? 

ue ui in Preſuming to oppoſe Religion. And without 

„ going far into this Charge, what Arifodemu iu 
revera ſuſ- 8 M eh War on 

uli. Plutarch diſcourſes of Epicurus”s Injuſtice in at. Ne 

Qſc. de N. tempting to baniſh Providence out of the World 

Deor. 3. the Speech of Tbeon in the ſame Piece, aſſerting Wi: 

the Preference of corporeal to intellectual De.W4 

lights; together with what Diogenes LaertiulMi 

reports of Epicurus's Gallantries, his Miſtreſſe f 

the Refinement of his Pleaſures, and the Lend. i 

neſs of his Opinions, are ſufficient to render th 

Hypotheſis ſuſpected by any true Philoſopher 

Plutarch had Reaſon to affirm that Epicurus, int) 

taking away Religion, deprived Men of a greater s 

Pleaſure than all thoſe which he left them to 


poſſeſs. . And therefore we cannot be guilty of 

Uncharitableneſs in ＋ this wiſe Maſter 

to have been none of 5 5 beſt Liyer s. 
7 


be Noiſe that w 
Morals of Zeno and 
Vogue, gave Men an 


as made at Athens, by. the 


icurus, then chiefly in 
mulation of cultivatinp 


this Part of Philoſophy, in Preference to al 
others: And this Study grew to be ſo much the 
Mode, that the Enquiries of Nature were given 
over, and the World was ſo hotly engag'd ii 
the Search of the ſupreme Good, as to negled 
all other Purſuits. But here, as every one res- 
Herilus ſon'd by his own Principles, ſo every one cſtab- 
ſenſit nibil liſh'd an Happineſs agreeable to his own Hu 


eſſe ſue mour. Herillus, who was of a ſtudious Diſpoſ- 
mum bo- 
num præ· 
ter Sen. 
tia m. 


tion, plac'd the chief Felicity in Science. Ca 
nſiſt 10 
honel 


liphon and Dinomachus, would have it co 


boneſt and lawful Pleaſure. Theophraſtus, who Volupras 


Y lov 'd an eaſie and commodious Life, believ” d that 2 

"I virtue could not make a Man happy, without c,;ppou; 
olt | Þ PX: | 7 Callipbont 
iy the Concurrence of Fortune. Some added & Pino- 
Health as a neceſſary; Ingredient ; others Beau- macho 
ut, Indolence, and a good Conſtitution. Some Pun, 

ul rm this ſovereign Happineſs to be compos d 40% 
it. Nef Honour, Credit, Authority and thoſe other Piodoro. 
d: Advantages that any way contribute to the Satif- Ibid. 
noMfition, of Body or Mind. By this Eagerneſs and 77copbra- 
d cation Me R ＋ ti liber de 
Application that Men expreſs'd in drawing out he 
l Plan of en in which each eſtabliſh'd his in us 
ke brourite Intereſt, ſuperior to all others; No- mum 
0. tions ſo multiplied upon the Point, according fornne 
do the Variety of Spirits and Inclinations, that _ g 


yarro reckon'd up no leſs than two hundred eigh- ence. 
ty eight different Opinions, concerning the mus putat 
Summum Bonum, as St. Auſtin aſſures us in his omne bo- 
Book de Civitate Dei: Every one running after his in 
own Fancy, and ſetting up that for the Object fin 0 
of his Happineſs, which was moſt attractive of cerniiur 
his Deſire. But the Underſtanding of Man is veritas. 

ſo weak in all its Reaſonings about the ſupreme Cic. Qu. 
Good, by its own unaſſiſted Powers, as never 11078 
o reach but a ſhort and imperfect Idea: It is * 
tot able to come up with Truth, and therefore 

dly follows its Shadow. Indeed that Phantom 

of Decency and Glory, which was the ſole 

lim of Pagan "Morals, as vain and friyolous 

s it was, yet ſerv'd to excite ſome Men to 
irtue; as the moſt ſolid Foundation that the Excitan- 
e:Mecaſon of Mankind diſcover'd by mere natural J 
Light. It was upon this Principle, that Panæ- opinione 
us in his moral Inſtructions, ſo welldiſplay' the 9 for- 
oſt ſubſtantial Duties of human Conduct. For nam ba- 
after Zeno and Epic urus we have no Remains of any A | 


f Theophraſtus, the Comedies of Menander, Plan- nem. Cic. 


tus de Fin. 3. 


mente po- 


adumbrata 


ew Draught of Morality. The Characters ſimilitudi- 
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4490 REFLECTIONS Vol. Il 
tus and Terence, are very good Leſſons of Man- 
ners, but without. any Principles. But of al 
the Heathen Syſtems, the moſt. accurate is 
that of Tuly's Offices, the Rules of which are 
founded upon the ſevereſt Virtue. Seneca's Mo- 
rals are not ſo pure, and ſo exact: For tho he 
advances ſome of the fineſt Maxims in the 
World, yet he does not always ſupport them 
with an equal Spirit. Plutarch is more real, 
= and more in. Earneſt : He teaches Virtue with 
the greateſt Simplicity imaginable, by the juſt 
Recital, and Commendation of virtuous Actions 
Pliny, tho? a profeſs'd Libertine, yet in his Pre- 
faces to his Book of natural Hiſtory, has ſome 
very bright and forcible Strokes of Morality. He 
always ſpeaks like a maſterly Genius, and with 
a Nobleneſs of Expreſſion, that is familiar to 
him. He really aims at the Reformation of 
Uni æni- Manners, when he inveighs with ſo much Het 
zan againſt the Luxury, Debauchery, and. other 
zu- Corruptions of the Times. He is always wel 
ria, uni deſigning, and ſhews an equal Sincerity in his 
embitio, Cenſure and his Praiſe, Epictetus is the mol: 
W 7; a rational of all the Sroicks, as being the kak 
io wes BL tranſported, and ſhewing the greateſt Integti. 
1 gilior, nul- ty of Heart. The other Philoſophers that com- 
4 li rerum pos d Treatiſes of Morals, either built them up- 
Sn, the Principles of Ariſtotle, as Panætius, Cicen 
e and Plutarch; or writ them to no Purpoſe. 


jor, nulli | 
pavor , nulli rabies acrior. Plin. Proem. I. 7. 


r 


e , / e e 8 


Scio qui· But nothing ſo obſcur'd the Glory, and 
bus viri- broke the Meaſures of Heathen Morals, as the 


bus opus | | | | 

fir, ur perſuadeatur ſuperbis quanta virtus fit bumilitatis, Aug de 

Civ. Dei J. I. C. 1. | N 
Tk Live 


ee ac 
— NH 


Lives of the firſt Chriſtiann. The Doctrine 
preach'd by the Apoſtles, and their Succeſſors, 
which alone could teach Men to be humble un- 
der Greatneſs, and modeſt under good Succeſs, 


| together with all that ſtrictneſs of Probity, pro- 


felsd and praQiis'd in the Church, appear'd ſo 


- 


441 


admirable in the Eyes of the Pagan Inſtructors, 


that by ſtriving to imitate and rival the Chriſtian 
Vertue, they fell into the utmoſt Extravagance; 
going ſo far out of their Character, and beyond 
the Limits of that ſecular Wiſdom, whoſe 
Maxims they had avow'd. All their Vertue 
degenerated into Oſtentation; all their Wiſe 


dom ſpent it ſelf in empty Boaſts and unground- 


ed Pretenſions: And as Cowardice ſometimes 
makes a Man bold; ſo Vanity ſometimes made 
an Heathen vertuous. The Life of Apollonius, 
ſo fraught with Prodigies, was written by Phi- 
loſtratus, with no other Intention, but to oppoſe 
it to the Life and Miracles of our Saviour: As the 
Lives of the Sophiſts by Eunapius, who flouriſh'd 
under Theodoſius the Great, were deſign'd to vie 
with thoſe of the firſt Believers, and by that 


Means to overthrow the Doctrines of the Go- _ 


ſpel. Vopiſcus attempted ſomewhat: of the like 
kind, in imitation of Eunapius. And long before 
them, Epictetus, who by his Converſe with the 
Oriſtians, had abated very much of the Pride of 
Zeno's School, began that Spirit of Emulation, 


which reviv'd the moral Doctrine of the Sroicks, 


under the Reigns of the Antonin; for then moſt 


of the Philoſophers joyn'd themſelves to this p;,,.; fas 
Tribe, as Sextus Empiricus informs us: And the iſſe rum 
Reaſon of their Choice was, that they might qui Sol- 
counterfeit the Chriſtian Severity, by the unna- 7 Ste 


tural and ſtrain'd Gravity of the Porch, fit only 


Gg to 


tam ſe- 
; Farentur, 
quam qui aliam quamcungque. 
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to ſwell Men with Pride and Conceit. Aj 
other Moral Syſtems eaſily betray*d their Imper- 
fection, when compar'd with the Chriſtim; 

which at length prevail'd to the utter Excluſion 
of the reſt, by the irreſiſtible Evidence of à 
truly modeſt, ſincere, and diſintereſted Honeſty. 
For no Inſtitution but that of Faith ever taught 

a2 Man to appear what he is, and to be what he 
appears. A chriſtian, who glories in his Tofir- 
mity, has nothing that he can be aſham'd of, or 
that he deſires to conceal. He alone is the truly 
magnanimous Perſon; becauſe he has always 

Courage enough to be open, and never Wek- 
neſs enough to wear a Diſgnize. The whole 
Frame of Heathen Morals was ſhaken and con. 
founded by ſome of the firſt Words of our Bleſſed 
Saviour that he ſpoke in Publick, when in his 
Divine Sermon on the Mount He pronounc'd a 
Bleffing'on the Meek, and the Poor in Spirit. Fot 


— ng the Sum of Pagan Doctrine is Pride, as the Sum 
orbis ma- of Chriſtian is Humility: The one teaches a Man 


giſtros fa. to be vain and inſolent, the other obliges him to 


ti ſunt 
4 pu 


bumilita- 


be ſober-minded. And, fince Purity of Man. 
ners and Sincerity of Intention- are wholly of 


tis Chri- Chriſtian Growth, it may be affirm'd that Ho- 


ſtianæ. 
Baron. 


neſty is confin'd within the Pale of the Church. 
ad For every good Reſolution, how high. and noble 


Ann. 234. ſoever, if impugn'd by an Intereſt more power: 


ful than the Motive of Virtue upon which it 
proceeds, mult neceſſarily yield to the Aſſault. 
It is our Religion alone, that by propoſing the 
Intereſts of Eternity, ſuperiour beyond Com- 
pariſon to all others, can render its Principles 
im movable, and its Precepts irreſiſtible. And thus, 
without Chriſtianity, there can be no ſuch thing as 
true Morality, becauſe there can be no true Virtue: 
And all other Probity, beſides that of Chriſtians is, 
ordinarily ſpeaking, no better than politick Ma- 
nagement, and an Art of Addreſs, IX, 


Pry es gywnd folk, was we wwe... . 


Vol. II. upon Morality. 443 
Indeed, the Pagan Morals appear'd to be veteres 

themſelves ſo weak, inſtead of proving a Sup- philoſo- 
ort toi human Weakneſs, that they ſoon fell . in 

into utter Contempt, with all ſuch as were ſe- 5 

riouſly diſpos'd to the ſtudy of Vertue and a good fingunt 

Life. For beſides that the Indiffèrence to Plea- qualis ft 

ſure and Pain, Glory and Infamy, Wealth and vi ſapi- a 

poverty, that Zeno pretended to teach, was ne- 1 1 
rer really found but under the Diſcipline of ;ognirione 
Faith; beſides that the Contentment and Felicity non ſolum 
under 'Sufferings, which the Heathen Sages fo begtæ vita 
mich boaſted; was never made good but by ay 1 

orifiah Examples; the Sum of philoſophical 977% . 

vertue prov'd upon a ſtrict Enquiry, to he no- yamentum 

thing elſe but an Art of rn Mens Vice, miſeria- | 

aud of flitteting their Pride; becauſe the utmoſt run. Cic. 

it could. perform; was to fill the Mind with de Fin. 3. 

filſe Ideas of Conſtancy and Reſolution; while 

the Chriſtian Profeſſion brought them acquain- 

ted with their real Infirmities, and tanght them 

to reſtrain thoſe - irregular Deſires, which the 

former Inſtitutians allow'd them to indulge and 

joy, It was the Direction of theſe Lights, 

nd the Information of theſe admirable Truths, 

that eſtabliſh'd the new Goſpel Morals, and made | 

0 entire' a Change in the Rules of Prudence, | 

nd in the Face of the World. For when once = 11 
his Heavenly Doctrine of the Law of Grace, WH 

epleniſh'd with all the Treaſures of Divine Will! 

Viſdom, had truly inſtructed Men in what they 

ght- to love, and what to hate, Humility and 

Poverty were judg'd preferable to Wealth and 

randbur, and Chriſtians admitted no other Mea- 

ure of their Eſteem and Inclination, but that 
ternity which God had promis'd them ſor their 

keward, This was the moral Doctrine that the 

apoſtles preach'd, that the Martyrs ſign'd with 

68 2 their 
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their Blood, that the holy Virgins adorn'd with 


Expoſitors of this divine Morality, St. Ba, 


the Quality of Interpreters of Scripture, and 
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the Purity and Chaſtity of their Lives, that the 
publick Laws inforc'd, and that at length gain'd 
a full Eſtabliſhment in the World, by the in- 
vincible Powers of Integrity and Truth. Among 
the Fathers, who have been the moſt eminent 


St. Chryſoſtom, St. Jerom, St. Ambroſe, St. Auſtin, 
St. Gregory, St. Bernard and Thomas Aquinas, are 
eſpecially diſtinguiſh'd. St. Baſil has handled 
it as a Confeſſor and Caſuiſt, in his aſcetick 
Diſcourſes ; St. Chryſoſtom as a Preacher in his 
Sermons, and in his Remarks upon St. Paul's Epi- 
ſtles, in which he has left us one of the moſt 
perfect Ideas of practical Chriſtianity, and an 
admirable Model for the Pulpit, worthy to be 
ſtudied by all of the ſacred Profeſſion. St. Ferom, 
St. Ambroſe and St. Auſtin have explain'd it, in 


Doctors of the Church; St. Gregory in his Alle. 
gories, as a Philoſopher; St. Bernard as a Writer 
in the contemplative Way, and Thomas Aquinas 
as a Divine. The Secunda. Secunde of the laſt 
of theſe great Men, is the moſt rational, the 
juſteſt, and the beſt manag'd Syſtem, that ever 
was compos'd. In it we have all Aviſtotles 
Ethicks reduc'd to the moſt exact and-accom- 
pliſh'd Method. Javellus, a Profeſſor of the 
ſame Order with Aquinas, has, next to him, 
written beſt on this Part of Philoſophy, Pe. 
trarch's Diſcourſes of the various Accidents of 
Life, have ſome Appearance of a moral Trea- 
tiſe : But as theſe are no more than ſo many cu- 
rious Reflections upon Fortune, they are of ver 
ſmall Uſe when applied to Conduct: They dif- 
cover a great Fertility of Invention, but as 
great a Barrenneſs of Reaſon and Argument. 


There is a nobler Spirit in Bacon's moral * C 
by that 


Vol. II. pon | Morality. 445 
than in any other of his Works: Every Thing 
there is finely thought; but I know not whe- 
ther every Thing be truly aſſerted. Cardar's 
Subtilty was never more at a Loſs than about 
the Manners: He has advanc'd nothing upon 
this Subject, but wild and roving Ideas, no way 
fit for the Government of Life ; and that Know- 
ledge of the World, which he promiſes to teach, 
is calculated for Oftentation, not for Practice. 
Deſcartes has only touch'd upon a moral Princi- 
ple or two, in his Method: the Study of Nature 
being his favourite Care. I forbear to ſpeak of a 
Number of other Authors, who have appear'd with 
Succeſs in this Field; eſpecially the Zalians and 
Haniards, who are inclin'd to moral Reflections 
beyond moſt Men; as is evident from the great 
and juſt Reputation of their caſuiſtick Writers. 


„ IE at a I” 
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Yet in theſe laſt Times we have been 
preſented with ſome Schemes' of Morals, of 
which the Leſſons were admirable, but the 
Principles deteſtable. Men have ſuffer'd them- 
ſelves to be miſguided by theſe fair Appearances; 
only becauſe they would not examine them to 
the Bottom, but blindly ran after the Leſſons 
without regarding the Principles. The beft 
m- and pureſt Morality can never be true, unleſs it 
he! be founded on a ſound and orthodox Belief; 
n; and none is ſo founded, but the moral Doctrine 
P.M of the Catholick Church of Chriſt, which 
off howſoever oppoſite to the Propenſions Nor 
a- has ſo well preſerv'd its firſt Vigour, as to Temit 
au- nothing of the Severity of its Precepts, in a 
7 Courſe of ſo many hundred Years. And this 
li: faithful and uniform Perſeverance, amidſt the 
4s perpetual Viciſlitude of human Things, is one of 
nt. the moſt evident Demonſtrations of its Truth and 
ys, Certainty. But it is greatly to be lamented, 
al Gy3” that - 


—— — 


446 REFLECTIONS Vol. Il 
that this excellent Doctrine, which might be ſo 
ready an Aid, and ſo ſure a Support to its Profeſ. 
ſors, under the moſt difficult Circumſtances of 
Life, ſhould be defeated, and rendred almoſt 
uſeleſs, by Mens Ignorance of its wholeſome 
Inſtructions,” and their Neglect of ſo Divine 2 
Philoſophy. This noble Preſervative falls ſhort 
of its Effect, through the Levity of our Minds 
which are buſie in the Purſuit of human Conſo- 
lations, and through that natural, but vitious Cu- 
rioſity, which fills the Soul with barren Notions, 
but extinguiſhes its heavenly Flame. Happy is that 
Initium Chriſtian, who under à juſt and hearty Perſua- 
fxpiemie ſion of the Truth of his Religion, knows no 
, other Philoſophy but the Fear of God, the he. 
ainning of all true Wiſdom ! But that we may, 
once for all, be ſatisfied as to the general Vani- 
ty of profane and ſecular Science; let us con- 
ſider, how cold and languid all the Succours I ! 
of Pagan Morality muſt prove, to a Man that Wl | 
was Veſterday ador'd, and is to Day abandon'd WI ! 
by all the World; and ſuch Examples have t 
not been wanting in the preſent Age. At the WW © 
ſame Time let us reflect, what Aſſiſtance our Iſl } 
Religion affords to a Perfon under Misfortune, f 
and Diſtreſs; how it redoubles his Faith, by Wl t 
the Senſe of his Calamity ; aſſuring him that t 
Affliction is a Bleſſing. and 1 and tem- o. 
poral Pain an Earneſt of, future and endleſs Joy. E 
*Tis in this that the ſovereign Good or Happi- IF 
neſs, ſo vainly ſought after by the Heathen Sages, 0 
does really conſiſt; as being alone the Fruit of 
ſo pure and holy a Religion. But there is K 
no greater Argument of human Weakneſs, than , 
to know this ſupreme Good, and yet not to love in 
and deſire it; not to have Courage enough to ef 
follow the Evidence of our own Reaſon ; always Iſl 
te be ſtudying, and never to be conving'd- 
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ples of Logick and Ethicks, both of e 
heir own making; becauſe oer Reach . 
s nings and our Actions, about which theſe Diſci- ta terre? - 
t plines are converſant, are properly the Work of indica mi- 
d Man: But I can by no means comprehend, how i f babes 
e they ſhould dare to advance their own Principles er 
e ot Phyſicks, the Object of which is Nature, and job 
r Nature the Work of God. By what Sagacity xxxvi*. 
hall we, who have not Skill enough to pene- Numguid 
y Wl trate the Intention of the Creature, be able to = 11 
t trace out the Deſign of the Creator? Was it by . 
Jour Underſtanding, that he ſtretch'd out the formatu 2 
7. J Heavens; by our Wiſdom, that he laid the Job XV. 
Foundations of the Earth? Or what Philoſo- Sapien- 


$, pher has yet ſounded the Depths of that eternal 77 


Dei præ- 


6 [* eaſily. conceive that Men ſhould ſet up Ubi eras 
Princi 


of Wiſdom, which was before all Things, to declare cedentem 
is its Counſels, or ſhew us its Secrets? St. Au- omnia quiz 
uin ſays, the World is a great Machine, ſhining iveſti- 
e in every Part with the Power and the Ski?“ . 
b Hi Er rand © a Eccluſ. f. 
to ot Him that fram'd it. But may we not rather Contec; l. 
"ll | i | | 10. c. 6, 
„ Gg 4 term MNumguid 


20 noſti ſemitas nubium 7 Job XXX VII, 


Av 3 Ye 4 


N "= —— re 
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term it a great and mighty Labyrinth, of 
which the Philoſophers in all Ages have unſuc- 

Neumquid ceſsfully endeavour'd to find the Clue? Tis 
noſti ordi- poſſible indeed, to attain the Knowledge of 
pou r ſome natural Effects, by a diligent Examination 
zune of their immediate Cauſes; but are we quick. 
ingreſſus e . 
es profun- ſighted enough, to unfold the Operations of the 
da maris? firſt Cauſe, the Maker of all Things, to diſcern 
theſaurum the hidden Springs of his Art, or copy out the 
grandi, Model by which he perform'd his Work? If the 
aſpexiſii, ſmalleſt and moſt contemptible Things, which lie 
per quam Within the Sphere of our Senſe, and which have 
viam ſpar- been ſo long our daily Proſpe& and Study, do 
l fur vet preſent us with ſomewhat that is incom- 
rem u. Prehenſible; if the Herbs of the Field have their 
ſum & peculiar Qualities unknown to Man; ſhall we be 
viam ſo- ſo very extravagant, as to pretend an exact Ac- 
nantis to- quaintance with the Powers and Properties of 
* ** thoſe vaſt Bodies which compoſe the Syſtem of 
. the Univerſe, and a clear Perception of all the 
| reer be admire? Let us not put a oy 
Naturæ upon our ſelves : Nature has her Myſteries; an 
arcane proce to her End by ways to us imperceptible. 
end ve . And after our ſtriteſt Enquiry, and Application 
omnibus to her Secrets, we really know ſo little of that 
patent: which we embrace with the firmeſt Perſuaſion, 
in interi- that the ſtudy of natural Philoſophy alone, might 
277 Tacks be ſufficient to humble and mortifie human 
— 2 90 Pride. Tis an abſtruſe and profound Science, 
guibus 4- in which we ſcarce meet with one determin'd 
tiud bes Point, or certain Concluſion. Thoſe who have 
«14s, aliud ſpoke the beſt upon it, have for the moſt part 
1 bir, {poke without Reaſ6n. Let us not perplex our 
ker. Thoughts, with the framing of new Theories 
Sen. Qu, and Syſtems, This Project has paſs'd through 
at, | FT 
2 Peccari ab Ariſtotele & ab aliis, cum in naturs ſcrutantur que bo. 
eultaverit ipſa natura, hoc eſt divina volumas qua eſt ipſa natur, 
wr inquit Auguſtinus. Poſſe v. Biblioth. I. 13. c. 20 
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ſo many Heads, that if any Thing could have 

deen invented more excellent than our ordinary 
schemes, we had long ago been bleſs'd with 

the Diſcovery. And after ſo many have purſu- Ef ani- 
ed in vain, it is Part of common- Wiſdom to morum in- 
give over the Chaſe, and to content our ſelves &*M0rum- | 
with admiring the 'Abyſs of the Wiſdom and 4% 5. 
Knowledge of God, under a deep Senfe, and 4 
hearty Acknowledgement of our own Blindneſs pabulunm 
and Ignorance. Nothing indeed can afford ſo ©9nfidere- 
large a Satisfaction to the Mind of Man, no- Came 
thing can ſo much excite our Curioſity, or feed Gu. 4. 
and gratifie it, as the Conſideration of Nature, Felix qui 
and the Survey of natural Appearances. Happy potuit re- 
the Man, that can arrive at any the leaſt Degree * g- 
of Aſſurance in theſe beloy'd Enquiries! But —_ 
Nature withdraws herſelf from our View; and &c, * 
leaves only her outward Surface to exerciſe our Virg. 
Speculations. The Knowledge we have of her Georg. 
is lender and imperfect; and Providence ſeems 
delighted in abandoning us to our Curioſity, as 

the Puniſhment of our Pride; while we feel our 

ſelves inflam'd with a Defire of knowing all 

Things, and yet find our ſelves reduc'd to the 


Miſery of being ignorant of all Things, even of 


I. 

But as vain as this Science appears to be, by in rants 
reaſon of the Obſcurity and Uncertainty of its oſcuri- 
Object, it is no leſs ſo, by reaſon of the divi- %* 3 
ded Opinions of thoſe who have ſtudied it with 2 
the greateſt Applauſe. All the Power of anci- amis 
ent Philoſophy was not able to ſettle any one ſummo- 
Principle of Nature. Thales maintain'd that the m v9: 
Water was the great Source of all Things; 7 
Heraclitus declar'd for the Fire; Anaximenes for ,gy;rariis 
EE | | tantopere 
liſcrepant, aſſentior ei ſententiæ vibil percigi poſſe. Cic. Qu. Acad. 4. 


our ſelves. 


— 
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Pythagorei the Air; Pythagoras for Numbers; Democritus for 
s f wat Atoms; Muſe us for Unity; Parmenides for Ink- 
an o. nity. And under this profound Darkaeſs of na. 
mia. bid. tural Things, and this wide Diſtance of Cog. 

jectures about them, it was impoſlible to be 
Aliad ju- enſur d of the leaſt Particular. Protagaras af. 
dicjumPro- firm'd that every Thing was really true which 
—_— appear'd to be ſo. Ariſtippus allow d nothing to 
verum eſſe be true but what Men are throly convincd of 
quod cui- by the inward Perſwaſion of the Mind. | Chry- 
que verun ſippu; declares, that the Senſes are always in the 
ibid. Wrong: Lucretius contends, that they are al: 
Preterper- WAYS in the right. Picus Mirandula, in his Ex. 
motiones mination of the pagan Doctrine, Lugovicus Vi. 
intimas A- ves, in his Piece of the Corruption of Arts, 
ilk dene and Poſſevinus in the third Part of his Bibliothcs 
eſſe judj- are very Eloquent upon this common Place, the 
ci. ibid. Weakneſs, and Uncertainty, of Human Judg: 

ment. And it muſt indeed be confeſs d, that 

there's nothing ſo certain in Nature, but what 
Singuls may be made the Subject of Diſpute. - The 


”mprovi- Conſequence of this, is not that we ſhould con. 


dam mor- . 2 4 ww 
mence Scepticks, and entertain a general Doult 
Ro PSP of all Things, but that ja ſhould 
ut inter i. not too eaſily receive the Propoſals of thoſe 
ſta cerrum Authors, who are every Day for building, nei 
gal Worlds, and offering new Principles of Phy: 
nec miſe- ficks 3 we ought to examine them before we em: 
riss quid. brace them, ſhould not ſuffer our ſelves to be ſux 
quam ho- priz'd with their Novelty, before we are. fatly 
fes zin. fied of their Probability. We. ſhould adqit n0 
1 12. Syſtem, but upon thoſe Conditions upon which 
c. . Ptolemy publiſh'd his; that is, only as an Hypo: 
Fiolemæus theſis, and without obtruding Authority inſtead 
noluit ſuis of Reaſon and Demonſtration. Indeed, à Mat 


ale ben wil be extreamly ridiculous, if he do's not 
« biberj. ſpeak modeſtly upon a Subject to which he 13 
Poſſe v. almop 
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almoſt an abſolute Stranger. Lucretius, however 
daring and preſumptuans in pronouncing of 
natural Things, has yet happily confeſs'd, that 


Naturaliſtsadvancid their Principles only as Con- 
jectures; for Nature is too ſtately to diſcover 
ber ſelf to any Beholder. 
her Operations may indeed let us into ſome 
Notion of her inviſible Powers. But what Eye 
is ſtrong enough to pry into her ſecret Coun- 
els, and to pierce thro? the thick Veil of her 
Deſigns ? Let'us therefore look upon the ſeveral 
Syſtems, only as ſo many probable Explications 
of what may happen in Nature, not as ſo many 
Laws to neceſſitate what muſt happen. Let us con- 
ſder Pythagoras's Numbers, Democritus's Atoms, 
Leucippus's Plenum and Vacuum, Plato's Ideas, Ari- 
fotle's'Matter and Form, Deſcartes's Vortices and 
Grpuſcula, only as Notions offer'd to our Scru- 
tiny, not as Rules impos'd upon our Under- 
ſtanding. 'Let us hear thoſe with the moſt 
Fayour, who give the moſt rational Account of 
all Things; becauſe tis plain they have the Art 
of ranging their Tmaginations in the beſt Order, 
and with the fineſt Chain. But let us not fanſie 
them to have been ſo abſurd, as to have given 
us Opinion for Science, and Probability for 
Truth. This is a very neceſſary Precaution, 


would tread ſecurelyin the doubtful and intricate 
Paths of Nature. For as à falſe Level will 
Irive a whole Building awry, ſo a falſe Princi- 
ple will render a whole Plan of Phyſicks irregular 
ind defective, 8 | 


I. 


he was unacquainted with their Originals. We mordiz 
may affirm therefore, in general, That the firſt .! 
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Nam 
quamvs 
rerum ig- 
norem pri- 


| 1 
. 0 
ba- 


uis 


minum 

4 poreſt i- 
The viſible Effects of re pr be * 
lium Hei, 
cogttare _ 


* 


uid velit? 
apien IN 


"Which we ought to take along with us, if we, 


But 


Cic. 1. 1. and by 4 


Jem ab ali- dity of their judgment, 


ctione, 
appropria- 


ahimam city of his mighty Genius 


tem buma- 


nam, quam prodigy in Nature, and t 


becauſe Men either ſeldom 


dio. In hic fre they are 


mullus po- 48 tis poſſible for Man, by ni 
reſt antin- Strength 10 attain Medina, a 
ere. do's not ſtick to aſſert, that the —_— of hu⸗ 


19 man Underſtanding « could not ge 


Na: any Thing rationally a 
ence, which did not paſs chro- his 
and derive it's principles fro 


I | 
But where mall we fix among . theſe Un- 
. certainties : or by what Direction ſhall we ſteer 
ne con! wo, — ſo difficult. f Way ? Plutarch, in the ſecond 
„ reports at large the 


effellione diffrent, O inions of the ancient Naturaliſts, 


him in his Books of 


Ain perfe- Ceuſure. The fame Opinion 
Worth was afterwards entertain 
vitque plied themſelves to contemplate the vaſt Capi» 


Epiſt. either of 2 good or evil Spirit. 
ranted, that as he gives us A Rehearſal of al 


ſtudy hi 


ani _— _ rfl the one and the 


. Ae. Times. We have here 4 noble Appearance in 
Ariſtotle's behalf; and what can be alledg'd 
d Advantage of this 


ſeparavit great philoſopher; than the concurrent Teſtimor] 


Ariſtore= of fo many famous Men, 


ei dignit4- that the Soul of this philoſopher was a Kind of 
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ginal, or ſeldom underſtand him, they are too 
apt to take what he approves for what he re- 
jects, and what he rejects for what he approves. 
And *twas this produc'd that frequent Contra- 
dition among his Followers, who to gain the 
Support and Honour of his Authority, brought 
kim to their Side whether he would or no. And 
then tis not ſtrange they - ſhould ſo miſerably 
loſe themſelves, when they had firſt compell'd 
their Guide to go _ | IE. 

| | fy IV. 3 6. « 

Vet let us not be dazled with this Splendor of 
Ariſtotle's Name and Glory; let us ſer aſide the 
Voice of ſo many Ages, and the Suffrage of all 
the Learned concurring in his Favour. Let us 
view Ariſtotle as he appears in himſelf ; let us 
obſerve how he has managed the Subject of na- 
tural Philoſophy, that great Rock upon which 
ſo many of his Profeſſion have ſplit, and that 
we may paſs the more equitable Judgment on his 
Doctrine, let us firſt confider it in its Princi- 


| ples. We may expect that ſo great a Genius, 


and fo much above the ordinary Standard, 
could not proceed, but. by uncommon Ways. 
He begins therefore with a Kind of Hiſtory of 
the Opinions of all the Philoſophers before him; 
he defires to know all that others have ſaid, that 
bis Mind may be ſtor'd and repleniſh'd with his 
Matter, and he may deliver nothing but upon 
the fulleſt Information. And whereas Plato af- 
fected a perſonal View of all his learned Con- 
temporaries of all Nations, and travell'd into 
Egypt, Perſia, and Italy, to enjoy their Converſe, 
and be ſatisfied of their Opinions; Ariſtotle ſhut 
himſelf up in his Study, to inſpect and examine 
all that had been written upon the Subject of 
Nature, and upon this Examination to build his 
own Hypotheſis, rejecting every Thing 1 

| made 
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made againſt it, and taking in every Thing that 
afforded it Countenance and Support. This is 
the firſt Draught of his Method; he offers no- 
thing but what he is aſſur'd of by his per: 
fect Comprehenſion of the ſeveral Doctrines 

advanced by his Predeceſſors. His Phyſicks 
are an Abridgment of thoſe of Pythagoras, Ocelas 

Tucanus, Timeus, Leucippus, Parmenides, Hippotra- 
res; Meliſſus, Democritus, and the reſt of the elder 
Sages. And it may be affirm'd that he ſhews 3 
greater Concern to deſtroy their Syſtems, than 
to eſtabliſn his own. At leaſt, Joſeph Scaliger, 
who ſtudied him very cloſely; appears to have 
been of this Judgment. The greateſt Part of the 
ancient Naturaliſts aſſerted I hings precariobſly; 
and utter'd their Fancies and imaginary Schemes; 
Ariſtotle alone ſearch'd his Matter to the Bot- 

tom, prepared and difpoſed it, by ridding all 
contrary Tenets out of the Way, and pronoun- 
ced upon nothing till he had defeated the oppo- 
ſite Aſſertion, which was his peculiar Talent. 
By this gradual Method his own Principles of 
Nature are introduc'd. For having refuted Mor: 
the Notion of Parmenides and Meliſſus, who 
held but one Principle, infinite and immoye: 
able; and having evinced the Abſurdity of 
Democritus, Empedocles, Anaxaguras, &c. He 
ſubſtitutes his own three Principles, Autres, Iod 
Form and Pri vation, as thoſe by which we might Wi 
beſt comprehend the Change that 1s made in all 
natural Productions; in which we always 'ſup-We | 
poſe ſomewhat that receives, and ſomewhat eit 
that is receiv'd 3 or ſome common Subject of Nett 
the Form excluded, and the Form ' admitted 
in its Place: And this is ſo true and certain that 
we can form no Idea of a natural Generation con 
without it, Plato who allow'd two of Ariſtotle's Ne ti 
Principles, Matter aud Form, did not diſtin- e 1: 


guilh 
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im Privation from Matter; and therefore 
Aiſotle, the Author of the Diſtinction, boaſts 


of it as his own peculiar Work. And hence he Ex Car- 
aſirms in the laſt Chapters of the firſt Book of pent. 

his Phyſicks, that molt of the Errors of anci- przf. in 
ent Philoſophy, were owing to the Neglect of Alcino. 


) 

; | | 

\ Wehiloſophers, in not framing a clear and accu- 
Inte Diſcernment between Matter and Privati- 
on. What he calls Form, is no more than the 
i Wcavſe and Original of the ſeveral Diſpoſitions, 
1 W Walities:and Operations, in every compound 
„being; or that which conſtitutes a Thing in its 
e Wcſential Perfections. Thus if we take theſe 
e Wehree Principles of Ariſtorle, as a proper Method 
to give us an Idea of what paſſes in the com- 


„non Generation of Things, and to facilitate our 


Knowledge of Nature, they ſeem preferable to 
all that have been invented by other Authors. 
Let us now take a curſory View of the Series of 
lsgeneral Phy licks. | 


e 

ln the firſt Book he ſets down the Method and 
Order of his following Deſign, and ſince the Face 
Nature is ſo dark and obſcure, he maintains 
hat we ought to raiſe our Speculation by ſo many 
teps and Degrees, from confus'd and inevident 
lotions to-thoſe that are Clear and Evident, and 


culars : He adds that there is no other Way of 


ie notice of 'Senſe, and by cloathing them in 


ar Meir proper Circumſtances. Having ſettled this 
of lethod, in the remaining Part of the Book, he 
ed futes the Principles of the other Philoſophers, 


ut nd eſtabliſhes his own in their Room. In the 
on eond Book he diſcourſes of Nature, and ſtates 
les e true Meaning and Import of that Term. In 
in-W* fame Book, as alſo in their Third, Fourth 
lin 8 | and 


odeſcend in this Science, from Generals to Par- 


luſtrating the latter, but by bringing them to 
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and Fifth, he treats of the Diviſion of Cauſez 
of Motion and Place, the Affection of natura 
Bodies. In the Sixth he explains the Nature of 
Quantity, and makes a juſt Treatiſe on that one 
Subject. He begins in his ſeventh Book to ſettle 

the Doctrine of a firſt Mover; and in the eighth 
he ſpeaks of Time, the natural Rule and Mes. 
ſure of Motion, He deſcribes the heavenly 
Bodies, their Matters or Subſtance, their Qua. 
lities, Motion, Situation and Figure, and all 
that relates to the Syſtem of the World, in his 
' firſt and ſecond Book de Czlo : In the third and 
fourth, he treats of the Gravity and Levity of 
the heavenly Bodies, and of the different Oyj 
nions entertain'd by the Ancients on that Sub- 
ject. In his firſt Book of Meteors, he repreſent 
thoſe that are produc'd in the Air; as in the 
third and fourth, thoſe that are generated i 
the Earth and Sea: It is here that he accounts 
for Winds, and Thunder, and Lightning, and 
Exhalations; for the Rainbow, and the Parheliy 
In the fourth he diſcourſes of Heat and Cold, ol 
Drineſs and Moiſture, of Putrefaction and 0 
Salts, of the various Qualities of mixt Bodie 
their Compoſition and Temperament. In ht 
three Books of the Soul, he explains all that be 
longs to its Nature and Operations, whether 
reſpect of the outward Senſes, or of the ii 
ward Faculties, In his Book of Parva Natw 
lia, he enlarges more particularly on the Sul 

jet of Senſation, Memory, aud Reminiſcence 

of Sleeping and Waking, of Dreams, and til 
Prognoſticks of Dreams, of the Motions of Al 
mals, and their various Gate and Pace; of th 
Length and Shortneſs of Life, of Youth and Ok 
Age; of Reputation, of Health and Sickneſ 
The Hiſtory of Animals is his Maſter-piece, all 
the moſt finiſh'd of all his Treatiſes of Nature 
| ( 


: . <DEL F 
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te four firſt Books are taken up with repreſent - Perſecutat 

il ing the different Species; and in the five laſt he % e 

examines their various Ways of Multiplication : 1; 

e He has enrich'd this whole Work, with a vaſt omnium 

e Number of Experiments, and curious Diſquiſi- ora, vi- 

ul tions; among Which, upon a cloſer View, we g fgu- 

my perhaps, obſerver the firſt Lines of all the e Fin. 3. 

famous Diſcoveries+-fo much boaſted of by mo 

dern Philoſophy. : I forbear to ſpeak of his 

Book: of Colours, his Treatiſe of Phyſiognomy, 

his mechanick Queſtions, his Problems, his 

Books of Plants, his two Books of Generation 

and Gorruption, his Book de Mundo, compos'd. 

for the Uſe: of Alexander the Great, together * 

with many other Pieces, in which he has hand- Peripa- 

led all Manner of Subjects, and ex plain'd the rericis fic 

Reaſon» of all Things from the greateſt to the inveſtiga - 

leaſt, as Diogenes Laertiu remarks. And this = 

obliges me to ſay in Concluſion, that Ariſtorle's ue, PUT 

natural Doctrine is the moſt ample and ex-, mari- 

l tenſive that ever appear'd in the World; no- que pre- 
ding having eſcap'd ſo vaſt a Genius, which #ermiſz 

of ſtretch'd it ſelf to the univerſal Compaſs off?;, Ec 

Beings. 1 1 ; 

Meni Einbd. S113. M99 L- 
This is what may be offer'd on the favourable 

Side; as to the natural Philoſophy of Ariſtotle: 

Let us now conſider what may be alledg'd a- 

gainſt it, or what there. is in it that may ſeem 

chiefly liable to Cenſure. The eight Books of 

Phyſicks appear confus'd, nor are they carried 

on with a natural Order and Dependance. The 

Materia prima, and the bringing of Forms out of 

this Matter, are both. extreamly difficult to our 

Apprehenſion. The whole Treatiſe of Motion 

is dark and abſtracted: The Arguments alledg- 

Wed to prove the Eternity of Motion, througk 

the Courſe of the eighth Book, are unintelligt- 
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Tion, is from /Ocellus;/\and/thatzconcerning 474 
"our, from Timæus, as Ratricius has in formd y, 


i be compiled with greater Accuracy than the 


-  "Subje&t of Phyſicks, ſince they agree Akewit 
0 fpiritual Subſtances. His Doctrine of pine 
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ſical a Character. Ner arę this -Philoſopher; 
' Diſcourſes. of Time and Place, peculiar to the 


is borrowd from tha, as that of ip. 


V hat he advances in His firſt two Books % Clin 
- alſs' in his Explication of Comets, of the Rai rr 
bow, and cother Meteors, is by no means found 
true in all its Circumſtances: But we onght t 
except his fourth Book of Meteors, ich ſeen 


et. The Situation, chat in his third Bock e 


Calo, he igives/the Element of Fire, under tit 
Concave of the Moon, :agreeably to the Opini. 
bon of Leucippu and Democritus, has no Mann 
of Foundation: 'Pyt 
Iunadgment in this Matter. In his ſecond B00 


raswas of quite another 


of Meteors, he pretends, that the Earth is e 


dicted by Experience. But, what he deliver 
as to the Eternity of the World, how falſerfoever 


habitable under the Equinox, which is contri 


may ſeem the moſt pardonable Miſtake. H 
conceiv'd all Things to proceed from Gal it 
the Way of neceſſary Emanation, as the Eig i 

which we ſee darted from the Sun is coz e. 
with the Solar. Body. This ſeems to aſſon 
us àn Advantage againſt: the Hereſy of the nur 
ans, Who would not acknowledge the Diviain 
Word, to be Principium à Principio, or coeterniſ ve 
with the Father. Thus Ariſtotles Error may d 
of Service againſt theſe Corruptions, who pe! 
haps had not fallen into ſuch an Extravaganc 


jf they had hearken'd toithe:Reaſonings of thiſſe c 


tricius a Philoſopher of Venice, in his Diſcuſſio 


Philoſopher, though by himſelf miſapplied. Io. 


Vol. L. upon Phyſicks. 


o the Ariſtotelian Doctrine, Rami in his 


ations againſt the Peripateticks, report a great 
umber of Inſtances, in which Arifotle appears 
o have miſtaken the Subject of Nature; eſpe- 
ally about the Order and Conſtruction of the 
cavenly' Bodies, the Hiſtory of Animals, the 
\natomy_ of human Body, &. I freely grant 


ed Inſtruments, may have out- done Ariſtotle's 
erformance'in 'many Particulars which Time 


ncient Philoſophers concerning the Heaven, and 
Wevenly Bodies, recited by Plutarch in the ſe= 
0nd Tome of his Works, have been found, for 
ke moſt part, to be falſe; by the Inſtruments and 
bſervations of later Diſcoveries. To be brief, 


re in his Fhyſicks, than in the other Parts of 
1s Philoſophy 3 that his Method is leſs accu- 
te, and his whole Character and Conducł 
s accompliſn d. But we ought to impute this 
hefault, rather to the Incapacity of the Mat- 
r, than to the Ungkilfulneſt 

Wis Genius is always the ſame, and maintains 
n equal Force in all its Reaſonings and RefleQi- 
s. But Reaſon, howſoever extenſive and 
tiverſal it may ſeem, has its Bounds in cer- 


dchool of Phyſicks, and Gaſſendus in his Obſer- 


hat the modern Philoſophy, having been ſo 
wr improv'd by Experiments of all Kinds, and 
much aſſiſted by the Benefit of newly inven- 


of the Workman £ 
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one could clear; and that the Opinions of the 


acknowledge that Ariftorle is leſs demonſtra- 


in in Subjects, and if it tranſgieſs thoſe Bounds, 


felf. | 
As for the judgment that we may make of ll 
Wi other Naturaliſts, ancient or modern, it is as 
Flows. We have no Remains of whatthe 5025 
a; per form'd in this Kind, except their Obſer- 
e H h 2 vatlons 


— 


yentures too far, and is in Danger of loſing 
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ad Grecos of all other Sciences, were ſo eſpecially of thi 
tre jubeo, in which they have written beyond the reſt « 


tu Philo- adorn'd it with more Succeſs than others. Dem 


| Cic, Qu. Acad, 4» 


' 


vations on the Heavens, and heavenly Bodiey 

which they were better acquainted - with than 

other Nations, their Genius carrying them to 

Com. in Aſtrology and Prognoſticks. Simplici an te ls ys 
Lib, de that Calliſthenes, at the Requeſt of his Fer 
8 Ariſtotle, ſent into Greece the Obſervations tnt 
—_—_ had been made by the | Chaldears, for almoſ 
Epiſt. ad two thouſand Years before Alexander: And pn 
Rhodom. phyry declares that he himſelf had ſeen theft 
_ in Obſervations. What the Phenicians and eAthi 
Gu _— opians had written of Phyſicks, is loſt with the 
7. Books of Diodorus Siculus, from the Fifth to thy 


ad Graci- 
am mitto, Eleventh, But the Greeks, who were Maſten 


* the World; and may be ſtyl'd the firſt Ay 
porius thors of natural Diſcoveries. For Plutarch, i 
bauriant, his Life of Nicias, informs us, that Anarg 
277% + ras, and the other Jonick Philoſophers of thoſ 
{:8emur. Days, were purely Naturaliſts. The An 
Cic. Acad Properly ſpeaking, knew no more than the fi] 
Qu. 1. Elements of Aſtronomy, by their inaccurat 
Obſervations, made without the Help of Inſtn 
ments: for they had no other Way of meali 
ring the Czleſtial Motions, but by Water-dial 
Among the Philoſophers of Greece, -Pythagon 
and Ocellus, Archytas and Timeus, Diſciples | 
the latter, Hippocrates, Leucippus and Democrin 


Xobiliſſi- applied themſelves to the Study of Nature, an 


bepy Pw wm + ͤ „ a . co . .]T  _ 


Mt >. 


- nc] critus appears to have been a very eminent Nat 
rw, vir Taliſt, Aulus Gellius gives him a wonderful Eua 
præter a- mium. Empedocles compos'd a Syſtem of Ply 
Hos \,vene- licks in Verſe, according to Pythagoras's Prill 
mae, ples, Which Lucretius ſpeaks of as a Prodigy, al 


autor itate : * F g : | 
entiqu3 Which is likewiſe mention'd by Ariſtotle, al 


præditus. J. IO. Co 12. ; . ; 
Ex materia in ſe omnia recipiente mundum fadlum eſſe cenſet Platt 


Diogen 


110. 


, 
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Diogenes Laertius. Plata has ſcarce ever written 
any Thing on this Subject, but what he borrow'd 
from the Pythagoreans. The Opinion of Demo- 
critus, Which had a great Number of Followers, 
before and after Ariforte, and which has been 
revived by the modern Naturaliſts, of the great- 
eſt Reputation, ſeems to offer ſomewhat more 
real and ſenſible by the Doctrine of Atoms, 
than Ariſtotie has done in his Matter, Form, and 
privation. But beſides that he eſtabliſhes Mat- 
ter without a Mover, and Art without an Ar- 
tiicer,, his Doctrine which is the ſame with that 
of Leucippus, upon a nearer View betrays ſo many 
Abſurdities, that it cannot eaſily paſs it ſelf upon 
us. Socrates finding this Part of Philoſophy to 
be utterly ſpoil'd and | corrupted by. the falſe 
Reaſonings of the Sophiſts, applied himſelf en- 
tirely to Morals. And therefore when iatrodu- 
ced by Plato, as ſpeaking on the Subject of Na- 
ture, he does not always ſpeak his own Senſe. 
Tbecphraſtus's Book of Plants is one of the fineſt, n 
natural Treatiſes of all Antiquity, in the judg- 9 
ment of Julius Scaliger, who has commented zur at- 
on it. Zeno the Prince of the Stoicks, has no- que om- 
thing particular in his Phy ſicks, only that he ary, 8 
uſes a different Expreſſion, from others, though 4 f. 
he is the ſame in Opinion. He eſtabliſhes two j. 
Principles, God and Matter: He ſuppoſes a Cic. de 
Soul of the World, diffus'd through all its Parts, Fin. 4. 
and informing it, as one great Animal. Lipſius _— 3 
has given us an Abridgement of this Philoſopher's peripate- 
Phyſicks, as well as of his Ethicks. Epicurus ticos ni- 
has nothing fix'd and certain in his Doctrine of bil inte- 
Nature; but is perpetually upon the Ramble. fe pr4- 
Cicero obſerves of him, that as he embraced De- Verne 


| rum novi- 
Eos tatem. Ibid. 
In plyficis quibus maxim# gloriatur Epicurus, toms alienus eſt. Cie. 


e Fin. 4. | 
2 mocritus's 


— — — 
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mocrituf s Opinion, ſo the Change he made in 
it was much for the worſe. He only took Shel. 

Democri- ter in the Science of Nature, agarnſt the Ter. 

10 adjecit rors of Religion. A Vacuum and Atoms are the 

perpauct principles upon which he builds. Tis no Won. 

ad i, us der his Diſciptes ſhould have ſo little Iufſgt in 
que corri- to the Nature of Motion; fince they wers en. 
gere vult, tirely Strangers to the Natufe of Time and 
deprauare Place, which are of metaphyſical » Conſidefati: 
videaru' on. Yet in ſpight of all this, Lucretius Has fe. 

Fin, 1, Preſented his Maſter Epicurus, as the greateſt of 

Fpicuwo Philoſophers and of Men, in thoſe high Elegies 

duo eſſe he has beſtow'd on him in ſeveral Parts of hi 

princiſ'; Poem; eſpecially in the Entrance of his third 
ze, Book, where he ſpeaks of him in a Strain, 

Serv. in that makes him ſome hat more than 4 Mortal. 

Kn. 6 Amaphamius whom Citrro mentions, differ d ih 


r - + 
ane a general Body of the ancient Phy ſicks by Ru. 
rerum ex cellai, in which he has given the Draughts of thirty 
948 t. ſix different Syſtems. But as this Work, ' which 
Ban: for. is written in T:alian, and will make twelve Vo. 
midineg. lumes, could not be publiſh'd before the Authors 
Dic. de Death, ſo we have Reaſon to fear, that the Pub- 
Fin. 1. lick will never be obliged with it, ſince the gef. 


Cardinal de Medicis, who alone could have pro: 
moted the Impreſſion. © 

5 93 > fat e 

Ihoc' the Romans ſcarce made any Efforts 11 

> natural Philoſophy, but ought to yield that 

 Honqur to the Greeks; yet haye they left us ſome 


Wy 


—_ _- ov Jia. we Tm”  zq . Wwo,, Yy po yr, prot Aw ww Genel ani. wat. ans ot 
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ke embraces no particular Sect, but rallies 
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them All: Yeo we may perceive that Plaro and 


Ariſtotle were his Favourites. Seneca ſeems to 


laye quite miſtaken. the preceptory Stile, in his 


Books of xatar al; Queſtions. He makes very nice 
nd curious Reflections, where ' twas, qnly requi- 
ſte. 20-y{@ the greateſt Plainneſs and Simplicity; 
and affects, to moralize where he ought only to 
be arne No Latin Gather has, wriren ſo 
largely of Phyſicks, or with ſo much, Elegance, 
as _ A of his Work ſeems to 
one of the greateſt Deſigns that was ever form 
by. han. He 15 the general Hiſtorian of Na- 
tare; ; wha tells us his Opinion of every Thing, 
and always tells it finely. He has given a vaſt 
Number, of Curioſities, which had been loſt, 
bur for his Care in preſerving them.) Let if we 
conſult Salmaſius s Obſeryations, upon Pliny, we 
ſhall find, that this great Author many times ſuf- 
fer d himſelf to be impos d upon by thoſe that 
furniſh'd him with Memoirs for his Hiſtory; that 
he often goes aut of bis Way, in hopes of riding 
the more Ground; that he is over credulous in 
following other Mens Opinions, and too pre- 
cipitate in giving his own 3 that in his Reports, 
he very often conſiders more the Beauty of 


% 
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Words, than the Truth of Things; and that the 


Pintian. 
Rhenan. 


Teglerus 
Beciche- 
Mmius. 


not deny! but that P 
Com paſs to che exact. However, it muſt he 


embrac'd the Ariſtotelian Syſtem, notwithſtand 


have at length, upon full 


tion. The learned Men of the following Ages 


in Favbur of Plato or Ariſtotle, as were particu- 


neceſſity he is often under of reli 5 om the In- 
tegrity of others, brings his own into Shfpicton. 
Not but that he 'his had his HERES Gs In theſe 
latter Days, who affirm that 9 Re- 
lations which have been ſome Aue dubted of, 


nquir been found 
to be true. "Vet ” 275 r that we'can- 
not 0 wellYeperi)'op rtheſe A ufh hots,” as upon I 


Salmaſius, who has Wluſtrated Pan with pede : 
Learning than all hefore Fim; © that we can · 
SW ork is of too wide 


— 
19 


2222 as. 


Oonfels d to be one of he nobleſt Deſi us, ol 
Antiquity. 

Plutarch, Bier s; Hike, ada Solis; hare 
farther improv'd and enrichd the Science of 
Fhyſicks, each in his Way, Plutarch is rather 
Moraliſt "than a Naturaliſt. "Droſcorides i is rather 
Phyſician 'than a Philoſopher: * ' lian is rather 
an Hiſtorian ; and Spljnus rather a Geographer, 
Galen form'd his Syſtem of Nature upon the 
Model of Hippocrates; and he is largely beholden 
to Pliny! ig be Died with Set Applics 


— „ —— * 
Fr eee. 


were divided, 'as their Inclination led them, 


larly Avicemna and Averroes. The Sthool-me: 
took the ſame Way; in that Age which 'they 
ſeem to have governd. Vet the major Part 


ing all that Heat and Animoſity with which 
they oppos'd each other! And the Schools, it 
ſpight of their Pride and Conceit, ſhew'd ſo muck 
Fidelity and Honour in this reſpect, as for the 
ſpace of three hundred Years to advance ne 
thing on the Subject of Nature, but what wa 
#grecable to the Doctrine of * * 
. Moden 


Ry 
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x Modern Phyßcks may date their Riſe — 

n. Origin from the Age immediately preceeding 

ſe urs. Galilei a Florentine was the firſt that fram'd 

6 — Flan and Deſign, upon the Principles of 
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f, 5. He was happy in a ſtrong} and ſolid 
d Gail bd by hispertet Knowledge of 4ftrono- 
N rene — reafon'd better upon the Nature 


of Motion; than any before or tice. He was 
er tte firſt that found out the Proportion of the 
n. vibration of pendulums, and the Acceleration 
of the Motion of heavy Bodies in their De- 
Cent Oe Principles 2 which Doctrine he 
from Ariſtotles. He had more of the 
8 than any of his Succeſſors; 
bot had the Skill to give a verꝝ modern Turn S 
and Air, to what he learnt of the Ancients. 
For he reform'd' and enrich'd Coprrnieus's Syſtem 
of the World; and hy the Uſe of the Teleſcope 
er diſtover d many new Stars, obſerw d the Spots 
in the Sun, found; out Mountains and -Valleys 
in the Moon, and diſtinguiſh'd the Phaſes of the 
Planet! Venus. He ſhew'd a great Force in all 
his Reaſonings upon the Idea of that new Mo- 
tion which hel invented ; and he raisd ſo. emt- 
nent a Reputation in Jraly, as to be eſteemꝰ'd the 
Author and Founder of modern Philoſophy. Nor 
did Bacon leſs (revive the Love of Philoſophy in 
England. He had a vaſt and comprehenſive Ge- 
nius for the Study of Nature, but ſucceeded in 
no Fart better than in his Hiſtory of the Winds; 
tho? he appears ſometimes: too eaſie and credu- 
lous in admitting the Memoirs that were ſent 
to him on that Subject. The reſt of his Phy- 
ſicks is not of the ſame Strength or Accuracy; 
yet he always ſnews ſome Strokes of his Genius 
and Character. His Writings contributed exe 


geedingly to the engaging his n 
el natural 


- — 
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riſning Condition. Torinelli, N iniani, and .. 


manag' d bel Galtür s Doctrine of Motiong n 
alb other Neſpects He is agi ο⏑Ae,. 


from God their Motion, Exten ſom and Figure, 


wich Ignoranct, Folly, and Extravagance! 1: As 


natural Purſuits, who have, in great Numbers, 
imitated his Paſſion for Nature and have cri. 
edi experimental Knowledge tala high and flou. 


be linb, all three of the Academy of, read, 
have written excellentiy wel::of - 2 
fendu is an ſuthor ne ven egohgh to be ad mird 
We find no Philoſopher afl a Antiquit ha that 
. . 

great V s cdompos d with ſo much Ar 
— He is indeed i but the Reſtoret of 
Epicurns's Theory W hichoHe) has improwd and 


tend 
and mitigated b :Printjplek! of Conſcience. 
He acknowledges the Creation of Atoms, Which 
Epici uf denĩedq he ma int ins that they xedeiye 


alb which Epiconã would Have to be eſſentiaſiy 
and origi Zino themſel ves ; he aſſerts va to- 
vidlence which:that Phiboſopher excluded from 
his Syſtem ; im 4 Word, de makes Epic urn, an 
Honeſt: Man, being realy! ſuch himfelf;o;; Bt 
notwithſtanding his great TFemper and Moden 
tion, he has us d 4ritotlerwith: the ut moſt Seit 
rity; whom, on many Occaſions, he charges 


for Vanbolmunt, who willalloye nothing to be ra- 
tional in | Ariftorte's Syſtem, it muſt he ownd 
that he had very little judgment, and that Pars 


eelſus had turn di his Head. Cumpanrilas Treatiſe I ti 


of Phyſicks, in which he gives denſe tothe ſimalleſt N a0 


and moſt inſenſible Things, and pretends to I 6 
-anitnate every: Part of Nature; is a meer I pf 
Wim and Fancy, ſuch as he lov'd to indulgę. t. 
vet Teleſius has embrac'd this Opinion in his ce 
Diſcourſe againſt Galen; he is over preſumptu- I 
ous in his Deciſions, and often corrects Ariſtane I ce 


with 


d 
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Vol. II. 2 08 n 
with great Pride ind little Reaſon. // Gilberr has 
beſt * the ſeveral Experiments of the 
Load ſtone. 4 reaſond with the 
gteateſt Judg . he Progreſs of the Ge- 
neration of Anithatsy and upon the Circulation 
ofthe Blood. Fromondus by written beſt of 
Meteors; Sævot of Colours; Aer ſennus of Sounds 
and Harmony; Milli- of the Brain, and its 
parts; Grew! of the Anatomy of Plants. Ha 
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ſeems very deficient ih good Senſe: He may be 


Riya the Paractlſut of Philoſophers, as Paracel 
ſu'iithe Hud of 'Phyficians theſe two Gening's. 
ſeem little different in Complexion. | Gaſſezdis 
has written very handſdmely ' againſt Fluds pig 
ſicks. © Bopellus is à good Geometriciah and Na- 
turaliſt, but without amy metaphyſical Prinxi- 
ples; which 'Defe& renders his Poſitions very 
uncertain. Thortias Hobbes; in his Phyficks, has 
ſhewn-a Depth of Wit; but as he is the holdeſt 
and moſt through pac d Epicurean of theſe later 
Times, without any Mitigation, or Allayy he 
has reaſdn d very abſfurdly as to the Nature of 
the Underſtahding, and its principal Operati- 
ons; which he fefers wholly to the Fancy and 
Imagination, Boyle is a true ahd rational Genius, 
who has very much enrich'd natural Philofs- 
phy by his Experiments and Remarks, r 28 
are always ſolid and N ne; pole in, 
But, after all, to do juſtice to our own a Ne- 
tion, and to the Memory of Deſcartes, we muſt 
acknowledge, that his Syſtem of Phyſicks is 
one of the moſt ſubtile, and the moſt accom- 
pliſ d that have been publiſh'd by the Moderns; 
that he has ſome very curious and very fine Con- 
ceptions z and that, upon à nearer View, his 
Theory will appear to be more regular and 


fonlſtent than that of Galilei, or of the Engliſh 
Authors, 
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6 Authors. We ſhall! likewiſe find, that he ex- 
0 coeds Gaſſendus in Point of Novelty and Iuveh- 
ö tion. In a Word, his Syſtem is welbdigeſted, 
and put into an agreeable Order g his Method 
is entirely Geometrical, proceeding/ from Prin, 
ciple to Principle, from Propoſition to Propuſi. 
tion. But let us conſider in whit Reſpects hei is 
liable to Cenſure. His Principles of Natufe, 
are Motion, Figure, and Extenſion; + very: lit. 


tle different from thoſe of Nemorritus and Epicu· 
Tz r. There goes a pleafant Story, chat Father 
1 Aterſennus, who! was; his Reſident nat. Paris, ha- 
| ving declard in 3 Meeting of learned Men, 
1 that Deſcartes, who hdd:already'eſtabliſh'd a good 
1 Character by his Geometry was upon a Pro- 
| ject of Phy ſicks, in which be adinitted a Yackum, 


the Deſign was ſeouted by Rabentual and others; 
who judg'di from hence, that it could contain 
nothing extraordinary. Upon which Father 


1 Merſennus writ to Deſcartts, to let him know that 

a Vacuum was not modiſh at Parit; and this 

oblig'd him to find out ſome ſort of Tempera- 

| ment, and ſome. way of compounding with the 

1 modern Naturaliſts, whoſe Approbation he 

much courted; and, in order to this, to admit 

the Plemm of Leucippus; and thus his Excluſion 

1 of a Vacuum was owing to a Principle of Poli- 

ticks. But here Gaſſendus put him under new 

Difficulties, giving him to underſtand, that 

without a Vacuum, his Principle of Motion 

ll would be abſurd and impoſſible; becauſe no- 

i thing can move in an abſolute Plenum. Deſcar- | 

| tes to remedy this Inconvenience; invented his 
ſubtile Matter, which ſerv'd him for a good Ex- 

q pedient in many Exigencies, and was a Salvo I i 

4 for the Doctrine either of a Vacuum or a Plenum, i « 

il as he had Occaſion to make uſe of them. But I 

| 0 


this Plenum, and this ſubtile Matter being _ 
_ & | 


— 
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ded:only as a: Shift,” and in Compliance with 
the Humour of the Age, Deſcartess Syſtem was 
left very weak and unguarded- in the whole 
Doctrine of Motion, which is one of his main 
Principles: For he tells us, That all the Moti- 
on now in the World was created at the Begin- 
ning of Things, and that there's no new Mo- 
tion produc'd, but the old communicated and 
tranſmitted from one Body to another; that the 
Impulſion of ſubtile Matter is the Cauſe of all 
Grayity or Levity in Bodies; that the Accele : 
ration of heavy Bodies in their Motion to- 
vards the Center, proceeds from the ſame Im- 
palſion; that Heat is nothing but a Motion of 
the Particles of- the Air, agitated by the ſubtile 
Matter, which ãs the Fac-rotum of the Curteſan 
Phyſicks ; that the Vegetation of Plants, and 
Generation of Animals, are caus'd only by the 
fortuitous Motion of little Particles; as if Stones 
by a chance Leap, ſnould range themſelves into 
an orderly and beautiful Palace; that Brutes 
are utterly deſtitute of all Senſation; that the 
Jokens which they ſometimes diſcover of Joy, 
of. Friendſhip, of Averſion, of Sadneſs, toge- 
ther with all the Impreſſions of Pleaſure, or 
Fain, are but the Reſult of certain Springs that 
play in the Machine, according as the Matter 
is diſpos'd; that Heat is not in the Fire, nor 
Hardneſs in the Marble, nor Moiſture in the 
Water; but that all this is in the Soul, which 
by Thought and Reflection finds the Fire to be 
hot, the Marble hard, and the Water moiſt; 
and by no means in any ſuch Qualities, which 
are meerly fictitious. In ſhort, Deſcartes, who 
inſiſts upon if as a Preliminary, that we ſhould 
entertain a general Doubt of all Things, that 
we ſhould ſhut up all our Lights, ſhould diveſt 
our ſelves of all our pre-conceived Opinions, of 
„ Cuſtom, 
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and all other Impreſſions *whatſoever, and ai 


REFLECTIONS vel. 
Cuſtom, of Education, of Senſe and Judgment, 


this only that we may arrive at ſome little ang 
ſcanty Notice of Things, makes his Promiſes 
vaſtly diſproportionable to his Demands. And 
when in order to the explaining the Nature of 
Things, he ſays: they are caus d hy a certain H. 
pure, a certain Motion, and acęrtain Extenfe. 
on; he has ſaid all that he ean; for he never 
goes into the Depth of a Subject; and the be 
profeſſes himſelf a Follower of Democritus, yet 
he is unacquainted with the true Doctrige of 
that Philoſopher. His Hypatheſis of the Load. 
Stone, with thoſe little hooked Bodies, i©arhi. 
trary and groundleſs. His Account of the Eb. 
bing and Flowing of the Sea, by the Impreſſion 
bf the Moon's Atmoſphere, is found to be 
falſe; thoſe Parts of the Water that are ſubject 
to the lunar Body being indeed rais'd, and net, 
as he conceives, depreſs d. His Explication of 
the Motion of the Soul in the ſereral Paſſions, 
by the Conjunction of the Nerves and Pibres, 
terminating in the Glandula pinealis, is pure Chim. 
ra, there being really no Nerves that terminate in 
that Gland. On the Nature of Sounds, he ad- 
vanced nothing that looks like a rational Con- 
jecture. In a Word, he may not be unfitly re- 


ſembled to thoſe Pythagoreans mention'd by Ai. 
ſtotle, who were leſs ſolicitous to render the true 


Reaſon of Things, than to reduce all to their 


own Principles and Syſtem. Vet as he 'aim'd 


rather at the Oftentation of Wit, than the Dif- 


covery of the Truth, his Phyſicks may afford 


ſome Sort of Satisfaction to thoſe who are 
moderate enough to take up with Probabilities. 
However, we can by no means defend the 
Haughtineſs of ſome of his Diſciples, who 


treat all other Philoſophers as meer Ideots, be- 


cauſe 
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Voll. pan Phyficks. 
cauſe they themſelves! have had .the Fortune 
to wake ſome Noiſe, by repreſenting Philoſs- 
phy urder a new Dreſs; as Novelties are al- 
ways agreeable andeſurprizin g.. 
i, b rn 10 NI. HE i 8801 3:43 
he Chymiſts, wich their three Principles of 
Salt, Sulphur, ard . Mercury, have advanced no- 


thing ſolic in the Doctrine of Nature $ they 


are à Sort of ſeparate Traders in [Philoſophy 
vho not being able co embrace it in irs full Ex 
tent and (Compaſs, have choſe u bounded Sub- 
jet to exerciſeltheirolimmed Genius. We may 
reduce them to three Tribes or Orders; the 
firſt, of thoſe whotproſecute the Study: of Na- 
ture in general; the ſecond; of ahaſe 'who pre- 
pare Medicines ; the third, of choſe who labour 
in the Tranſmutation of Metals, by giving 
them new Figures, new Colours; or ne -wCon- 
ſiſtences. Thoſe of the firſt and ſecond Claſs 
may be allow?d-to)be- rational Enquirers ſuch 


as were Albertus Agnus, Vankilmont,' and the 


Diſtillers. Thoſe of the third: are extravagant 
Pretenders, ſuch as would uſurp upon the 
Rights of the Creator, in attempting to pro- 
duce new Creatures. As for the Cabaliſts, and 
the judicial Aſtrologers, nothing can be more 
abſurd, than what they give us, for the Doctrine 
of Phyſicks; and therefore I ſhall not trouble 
my ſelf, or the Reader with it; nor with -that 
of Cardan, entirely contain'd in his Book ae 
dubtilitate. This 1 cannot excuſe my ſelf from 
ſaying, that the Reyal Society for the Improve- 
ment of natural Knowledge in England, the 
Academy of Philoſophers eſtabliſn'd ſome Time 
ſince by the King's Order at Paris, the great In- 
duſtry uſed by the late Cardinal de Medicis, to 
excite the Learned by his Encouragement and 
Example, together with the new Hiſtory of 
| | Experiments, 
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Experiments, publiſh'd by his Care ſame Years 
o at Florence ;, have ſo happilyreviv'd the Lo 
of natural Philoſophy in the preſent Age; that 


the ingenious in all Parts of Europe: And their 


| 

| | 
there's ſcarce any Study more in Requeſt with Wt 

q 

8 


Endeavours have been followed with ſo g 

© Succels that we may affirm, There have [ 
within this ſixty . Years:paſt,; more | Diſco: Mt 
"ries made in Nature by Experiments and Ob-: 


ſervations, and by the Invention of new aſtro Mt 


nomical Inſtruments, thaw had been made in Wt! 
two thouſand: Years before. They have found Mic 


ont the Way to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Affection MW; 
of the Air by the Thermometer; they have mad Mc 


ne Deſcriptions of the Body of the Moon, Mk 


by a Chart repreſenting its monthly Phaſes, e. 
with the Variety of thoſe: Appearances that at N 
causꝭd by the Shade of its eminent or deprefs( 
Parts; reſembling our Mountains and Valliest 
They have calculated the Revolutions of the Stan 
with as much Exactneſs as the Movement of 


Watch or the Stroke of a: Dial; and it is butMtir 


in our Age, or a little before it, that Men bay 


been able to find ſome Sort of Irregularity ii 


the heavenly Bodies, the moſt: regular Works 
of Nature. In a word, by the late | honourable 
Emulation among the Naturaliſts of France, 
Italy, England and Holland, the World ſeems to 


on other Principles, and new. Syſtems; the 
Air has been more clear'd and illuminated, by 
the Doctrine of Meteors; the Sea has beef 
rendred more free and eaſie to Commerce, by 
the Improvements of Navigation; the Eartial 


has been laid open to our View, by the perfedſhbar 


Knowledge of Simples and Gompounds, of 
Salts and Minerals; and all the Circle of Artz 
has been enlarg'd and ennobled by uſeful In 
4 | vention 


and obſcured by the Negligence of former A- 


Diſcoveries of the ſecret Springs of Nature, in 


thoſe ſurprizing Wonders diſplay'd in the ſmal- 
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jþ have lately publiſh'd a large Volume, full of 
de 


equal Vigour in their Remarks upon particular 


merce opens them a Paſſage, they will be able 
in a little time, to give us a ſecond Volume of 


inuation to that of Pliny. To enter here into 
the Detail of all the Natural Diſcoveries that 


We 
inizve been made by the Study and Application 
ef modern Philoſophers, would be an endleſs 
ble Labour. But I cannot omit to report how much 


his Science has been enrich'd by the Works of 
Monſieur le Chambre, firſt Phyſician in ordinary 
othe King; who has written upon the Princi- 
ples of Ariſtotle, with greater Solidity and Ele- 
gance than moſt Authors; never was ſo dry 
and barren a Subject adorn'd with fo much 
race: Yet do's not the Beauty of his Stile im- 

pair the Force of his Reaſonings, nor the Or- 
aments of his Expreſſion diminiſh the Gravity 
of his Matter: We may affirm that he is the 
oſt polite, and at the ſame time, the moſt ſub- 
antial of the Moderns; and that if Nature 
Ir wers 


U 
In- 
5. 


ventions Experimental Knowledge has been 
carried to a great and eminent Height, and 
Men have been of late imploy'd in retrieving 
thoſe Lights of Sciences, which were clone - 


ges. What ſhall 1 fay of the new and excellent 
the Motion of the Heart, the Circulation of 
the Blood, the Contexture of the Brain, and 
the whole Oeconomy of Human Bodies; or of 
leſt Inſects, as Flies, &c, upon which the Eng- 


curious Obſervations, hitherto in a Manner un- 
known to the World? If they proceed with 


Nature, which they have begun to make in all 
the Parts of the World, to which their Com- 


atural Hiſtory, worthy to be added as a Con- 
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ea ſemper ſuit of natural Knowledge, which is ſo highly 


Peccando the Charms of pleaſing Errors, and to di 
Aiſcatur. Veſt themſelves of that natural Pre- poſſeſſiol 


Non te inquiſitive. For, as a general Curioſity with 


— Q Bn 


— man 
— — 
n N 


8 | | = | n . ö , 1 Fc? 
were to give an Account of her own. Syſtem, 


* 


ſne would chooſe to expreſs her ſelf f in his Lan: 


To wind up theſe; Reflections upon Phyſicks, 
let us obſerve what Means may chiefly contri. 
bute to the Perfection of this Science, which 
2 0 N of late ſo ne 2h Andy 1 

Ai, Diſadvantages are moſt likely to obſtruct the 
ee, reis it bas ſo juſtly made in the Minds and 
neſque in- Studies of Men. Since therefore, Honour and 
cenduntur Emulation is the very Soul of Arts and Sciences, 
* we cannot pay too much Regard to thoſe whoſe 
Tacemque Genius and Inclination engage them in the Pur. 
que apud beneficial to Society. But neither can we too 
quoſque ſtrictly caution them againſt ſuffering them- 
115, Cic. l. ſelves to be ſurpriz d by new unexamin'd Op. 
Tuſc. Mons, and againſt eſpouſing other Mens Noti- 
Vſus & ons, only upon the Strength of Faction and Ca- 


experien- bal: This kind of Spirit muſt be wholly lad 
= dom!” aſide, as one of the greateſt Obſtacles to thei 
Increaſe of Knowledge, and to the Diſcern-MP! 


tibus, ne- 


que uls ment of the Truth. Let us adviſe them to ſe fif 
eſt diſci- cure and fortifie their Mind, by the Uſe and! 
Pina, in Experience of Things, ſoas to be Proof againſt" 


olum.de which Men are wont to entertain in Favour 0 
R. P. C. 1. their own Conceptions, Let us deſire them, 
neither to be inquiſitive, without being ſom 

what yielding and tractable, nor to be too tr 

ctable and docile, without being ſomewhat 


us nobis | . | FEE, 
| n out any Submiſſion, betrays Men into Error; 
verum in- 55 ES 4 Op. 
duſtriam, ordinem, rationem & modum ſciendi. Quint. XII. 10. 
N 8 | na 
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vol M.. upon Phyſicks. 


lo an abſolute Submiſſion, without any Curio- 
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ſity, leads them into Ignorance. They will do 


well to conſider, that altho' Reaſon and Expe- 


tience are the two only Ways by which the 


Knowledge of Nature. can be attain'd, yet nei. 


ther can Reaſoning without Experiments, be 


ſure. and. ſolid, nor can Experiments without 


Reaſoning, be exact and regular. Nor ought 
they to be over-ſolicitous of gratifying the Hu- 
mour of the Publick, by rare and novel Diſco- 
yeries; as it has been the Vanity of many mo- 
dern philoſophers to ſtudy leſs the advancing 
Things that are uſeful, than Things that are 
agreeable. Theſe are ſome of the Rules that 
may be given to philoſophical Enquirers, in or- 
der to the imprinting upon their Spirit that true 
and ſolid Character, without which their Enqui- 
ries can never be rightly. manag'd; nothing be- 
ing ſo repugnant to Science, as Illuſion on the 


one Hand, or Uncertainty on the other. In a 


Word, tho' the Syſtem of univerſal Phyſicks 
cannot eaſily receive any Addition, or be im- 
prov'd by new Principles or Methods, as con- 
jſting in a limited Perfection, and being cir- 
cumſcribed within a few general Rules; yet 
the Doctrine of particular Nature is of ſo vaſt 
an Extent, as to be always capable of further 


Advances and Improvements. Whatſoever new 


Light we may diſcover in it, there are innume- 
nble others ſtill reſerv'd for our Diſcovery; 
and this great Deep, how ſoever it may ſeem to 


have been drain'd by the Study of ſo many 


Genius's, and the Courſe of ſo many Ages, will 
ill prove it ſelf to be endleſs and inexhauſtible. 


i 
The laſt Reflection that ſeems neceſſary to be 
nade upon this Science, ariſes from the ordi- 


1 naryx 


nary Proceſs of natural Enquirers, -who in their 
Reaſonings are wont to refer all to Nature, en- 

targing its Commiſſion, and extending its Pow- 

er and Virtue beyond thoſe Bounds which the 
Author of Nature has preſcrib'd. This was the 

Fault of Alcindus, whom Averroes extols, as one 

of the greateſt Genius's the World ever ſaw. 

Indeed, he appears to have had a large Com- 
prehenſion; but then he compos'd a Treatiſe, 

to prove, that all thoſe Effects reſult from ma- 

terial Nature, which are commonly attributed 

to Spirits above Nature, that is, to Angels or 
Dæmons. In the ſame manner Peter d Apons and 
Pomponatius, two great Patrons of Nature, at- 
tempted to demonſtrate, that whatever paſſe 

in the Courſe of ſublunary Things, is owing 

to the Impreſſion of the heavenly Bodies. For 

as Galen aſcrib'd all to Complexion and Conſti- 
tution, Albertus Magnus to the ſpecifick Form, 
and Marcilius Ficinus, to the Planets, ſo Peter 

a Apono reduc'd all to the Influence of the Hes. 

vens; and acknowledg'd no Miracles beſides the 

Turn and Change of Seaſons, as we are al. 

virum ſur'd by Loyer in his Book of Spectres, which 
magnæ ſed gave Occaſion to. Baptiſt of Mantua, to ſtik 
nimiumau- him 4 Perſon of great, but too impudent and ai- 
* dacious Wiſdom. It is a Weakneſs common to 
XII. de little and narrow Minds, to believe nothing but 
Pat. 13, what they can comprehend. - Montagne ſeems to 
be a Philoſopher of this Character; he often 
commences Infidel, that he may appear eaſe 

and natural; and is the more dangerous in re 

ſpect of Religion, the more he affects to ſeen 
unconcern'd about it. For by a Counterfeit I: 
genuity, and Simplicity of good Senſe, his mere 

ly Human Philoſophy makes a deeper Impreſ 
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fon upon Mens Spirits, while deliver 'd with 
free and negligent an Air. The f 
| | | ich 


Vol{JE |, por Phyſicks. 477. 

ſicks do not advance Thought and Spirit above 

the Pitch of external Senſe, and go no higher 

than the Body to explain the moſt reſin d and 

exalted Operations of the Soul. An Engliſh H. More 

Profeſſor has lately ſhewn this whole Syſtem of Prefar. 

philoſophy to be very prejudicial to Religions 

in attributing all Effects to Art and Mechaniſm. phyl. 

And indeed, generally ſpeaking, natural Know- 

ledge, in Conjunction with Phyſick, Aſtrono- 

my and Chymiſtry, is apt ſo to tie Men down 

to viſible Nature, as that they cannot aſcend to 

the Author and Maker of It; it gives too much 

to Senſe; to be able to get above the Power an 

Spher e of Senſe, and creates a Diffidence of 

heavenly Things, by keeping its Eye conſtant- | 

ly fix d upon the Earth. A moſt nnhappy Spi- | 

rit of Philoſophy this, and far from the Genius guid ali- | 

of a Chriſtian, to refine upon the Knowledge of ud nature, 

the Creature, and to be weak and doubtful as to —_ De- | 
| 
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6 962 . F SY . us, fo 
Faith in the Creator. The very pagan Philoſo- 2 v ti 


phers of Old, acted and thought above this Cha- ft mundo 

racter; for as they ſurpaſs'd many of »s in inſeria. 

great and worthy Concept ions, ſo they carried Sen. de _ 

their Ideas ſtill higher than themſelves, by the Ben. 114. 

Acknowledgment of a Divine and Sovereign _ | 

Reaſon, which they eſtabliſh'd as the Meaſure 

of their own Reaſonings, and to which they 

paid an entire Submiſſion. To conclude, let us 

contemplate Nature with. Modeſty and Cauti- 

on, with Awe and Reverence ; let us not be 

too bold in pronouncing upon thoſe Operations, 

which we ought not to judge of without Trem- 

bling. For to criticize upon Nature, the Work = 3 

of God, is in effect to criticize upon God him- ee 
- 3 nature po 

tontiam 
15 quod Deum vocamus. Plin. N. H. l. 2. Alphonſus, of Ca- 
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ſelf, and to ſubject the Greatneſs of his Po- 
er to the Weakneſs of our Cenſure. Such was 
the impious Extravagance of that Prince, who 


deſired to correct the Model of the World, by 
the vain and groundleſs Schemes of Arabian 
Philoſophy. True Philoſophy, when arriv'd at 
the Height and Top of its Perfection, never judp- 


es without a timorons Concern; nor ever deter- 
mines without a modeft Diſtruſt of its ſelf; be- 
cauſe it knows its own Incapacity, by being 


ſenſible of the Infirmity and Imper fection of 
human Underſtanding. But When it treats of 


the divine Work, it impoſes Silence upon al 
its Reaſonings, and fubmiks all its Lights; as the 


Cherubims in the Prophet, ſtoop their Wings, 


and veil their Paces, and proſtrate themſelves 
before the Throne of God, to confeſs and adore 


bis Greatneſs and Majeſty in their own Abaſe. 
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8 Phyſicks is the Science of Things natu- 
A ral and ſenſible, ſo Afetaphyſicis is the : 
Science of Things purely intellectual. 
All other Sciences have a neceſſary Dependance 
on this latter; for tis this ſupplies: them with 
2 Foundation and a Method to proceed upon, 
without. which our Knowledge of any Subject 
muſt be very confus'd and imperfect. This 
was probably the Reaſon that engag'd Ariſto. Metaphyf 
e to ſtile this Science the true Beginning of 1. VI XI. 
- Bf Philoſophy, and the moſt noble of all the Sci- 
ences. As it is wholly converſant in the Acts 
of the Underſtanding, it raiſes it ſelf above 
the Verge of Senſe and Matter, by its abſtra- 
&ted Views of corporeal and incorporeal Be- 
ings, The Quantity of Bodies it refers to 
the Conſideration of Geometry, and their 
ſenſible Qualities to natural Philoſophy, ap- 
plying it ſelf only to Beings ſeparated: from 
their individual Singularity, ſuch as are Sub- 
ſtances, Accidents. Relations, Oppoſitions, and 
"WE 114 we 
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whatſoever may be conceiv'd by. Abſtractio 
from Matter; and among theſe chiefly...exerci- 
ſing its Speculations about Subſtances. purely 
ſpiritual, ſuch as the Soul of Man, Angels 
and God himſelf; in which Regard it may ſeem 
to NE TOE: of Divine, and is ac. 
ibid. cordingly term'd by "Ariſtotle, natural Divinity, 
| The End of this Science is the Search and Sty- 


| 

| 

j 

l 74 dy of pure and abſtràacted Truth. That it 
b may know Things to the very Bottom, it views 
|! them in their firſt,” Source and Origin; it en- 
| ters into the Account of particular Species; 
| and becauſe that is almoſt infinite, it reduces 
them under general Heads. So that without its 
Aſſiſtance all human Knowledge muſt be yery 
ſuperficial and defective ; becauſe there's ſcarce 
any fuch Thing as a true Demonſtration to he 
-obtain'd, but by the LT of its Principles, 
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- Ariſtotle's Deſign in his Aſetaphyſic kt, is to fur. I 

niſh out Principles and Maxims for other Scien. p 

ces, of which in themſelves they are unprovi- al 

ded, and to eſtabliſh a chief and ſovercignW ti 

Truth, which might be the Meaſure and Stau- b. 

dard of all other Truths. He has left us twee m 

Books on this Subject, of which the three firſt Il ſi 

are preliminary or introductive. In the fir - 

Book, he teaches, that Memory is form'd tt 

Viz efi- the Perceptions of Senſe; that Experience is of 

eacigmis form'd by Memory, and Art and Science /a 
pmnun . b 8 5 g . 

viſter, Experience. He obſerves, that Sapience, being h 

magi/ Harp e | 

Plin. NH. a perfect Knowledge of firſt Principles, is pre: ei 

XXVI. ferable to Science; that Things cannot h right - at 

ly known, but by their Cauſes; that th&ance Il {| 

ent Philoſophers, for Want of Method and Re- 7 

gularity, ſometimes hit upon the Truth, with I he 

out being able to aſſign the Reaſan. He tel al 

5, the Impreſſions wg receive from Eden of 


; * = n 
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and' Cuſtom are great Impediments in our Way 
to Knowledge, and that if we would be 
exactly inform'd, we” muſt take the Method 
that is moſt aprecable to the Subject of our 
Enquiry. He ſhews in the thitd Book, that 
we muſt begin to doubt, ere we can begin to be 
aſſur'd, and muſt diſtinctly conceive the Nature of 
Falſhood, if we would nicely apprehend that of 
Truth. He refutes the Method of explaining 
Nature by Fables, which had been common to 
Pythagoras and Plato. In the ſame Book, he ex- 
amines this Queſtion, Whether there be any one 
Science, that may propoſe all other Sciences for 
its Object. He concludes, with ſtating the 
Nature of Subſtance, and enquiring whether 
there be any other Subſtances beſides thoſe 
which fall under the Notice of Senſe; whether 
any Idea's, or any firſt Matter. Having by 
theſe neceſſary Queſtions, prepar'd the Way to his 
1. Deſign, in the fourth Book, he treats of the 
n. priacipal Object of Metaphy ſicks, which ĩs Being 
n abſtracted from Matter, or Being conſider'd in 
the preciſe Notion of Being. In the fifth Book, 
he explains ſeveral Attributes of Being in Com- 
demon, and fixes the general Notion of metaphy- 
ct fical Terms. The fixth Book is a new Appars- 
TW i, or Introduction to thoſe that follow: lu 
by the eyenth. Book, he gives us the Definition 
is of Subſtance, the firſt and Chief of Beings, he 
bY acquaints us with its eſſential Properties, and 
gl ſhews us how it differs from Accident. In the 
e: eighth Book, he diſtinguiſhes between material 
t-. and © immaterial Subſtance. Tis here that he 
oY ſpeaks of ſubſtantial Forms, and touches upon 
ll Z:b4goras's Numbers, and Plato's Ideas, which 
b. be maintains to have nothing real or ſubſtanti- 
IJ al in them, The ninth Book is an Explication 
ef the different Species of Being, of Act and 
7) YG Amerent d! L Power 
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Power of Things aQual, and potential, d 
their proper, Notion, and Diſtinction; co 
dcluding with a Diſcourſe of Truth and Falſhooy lM 
In the tenth Book, he conſiders the Nature q 
Unity which is the firſt Property of Being, a 
ſhews how it ſtands oppos'd to Plurality: He de 
 clares how, and after how many different May. 
ners, one Thing may be contrary to another; and 
lays down this whole Doctrine of Contrariety, u 
on which moſt of the Principles in Metaphyſics 
are founded. In the eleventh Book, he reſumes the 
Conſideration of ſeveral Things before eſtabliſh 

in the Third and Fourth, and among others the 
Neceſſity of the Art of Doubting, in order tl 
that of knowing. For he that douhts is in a mud 
better Diſpoſition of finding out the Truth, tha 
he that does not; becauſe the former builds th 
Aſſurance of his judgment upon the clearing 
up of his Uncertainties. In the twelfth Book 
having prov'd that there are ſubſtantial Forms, 
he proves likewiſe that there are Subſtances En 
rate from Body, or that there are Spirits. This 
whole Diſcourſe tends to the Demonſtration 
a firſt Mover, or a divine Cauſe and Author 9 
all Things. The two Books that follow were 
not extant in the Time of Thomas Aquinas. PM 
ſevinus maintains that they are not Ariſtoti' , 
But ſince we find in them the ſame Charadtr, 
the ſame Genius, and the ſame Way of Res. 
ſoning, learned Men are not always of the 
ſame; Judgment with that Critick. Indeed 
in the thirteenth . Book we meet with, ſom 
Repetitionsʒ as to Pythagoras's Numbers, and Pls 
to's Ideas; but the Fourteenth. is an admirable 
Collection of Axioms, Principles, Diviſions and 
Definitions, gather'd out of the preceediny 
Book. And tho' the whole Syſtem is not rang: 
ed into a very exact Order, and has too much Re 
k | | Petition 


Io. p Metapliyficks. =: 

ofMetition in ſeveral Places, yet; ſtill it is a noble : 

ol und of Notions, and Reaſonings, and Maxims, 
Jad Truths, ſuch as are excellently uſeful in 

ypening the Way to all the other Parts of Know- _ 

age: And he that would be a true Philoſopher 

Ir would obtais a thorough Diſcernment of 

Things, cannot make Uſe of a better Prepara. 

ive or Direction, than Ar:ftotle's Metaphyſicks. 


It is particularly remarkable, That Ariſtotle 
eems. to haye been the firſt Founder and Inven- 
et of this abſtracted Method of Reaſoning ; 
nd this Conſideration of immaterial Beings, of - 
bririts and of God Himſelf. For his Predeceſ- 
ors. in Philoſophy deliver'd fcarce any Thing 
hat was good and ſolid upon theſe Subjects. 
ndeed Pythagoras, by his Travels into Egypt, 
earnt. the Unity of the God- head, from the 
Hebrews, and taught it to the Greeks. But the 
„ oprians, being by their natural Temper my- 
erious and viſionary, Pythagoras borrow'd moſt 
f their Viſions, as to Spirits and Intelligences; 
rhich they inveſted with fine and ſubtile Bo- 
lies, and fill'd the World with their airy Train. 
And, therefore he was the firſt of the Philoſo- 
phers, that made Way, by this Conceit, forall the Diog. 
Extravagances of the Cabaliſts, in Regard to Laert. in 
Spirits, and for all thoſe legendary Tales, which A bon 
he Author of Gabalis would have reviv'd and partes 
rrought again upon the Stage in theſe latter nundi 
Days. Plato, who i ſeems to eſtabliſh the like 2vimarum 
Doctrine in his Epinomis and Cratinus, took it Fs diy Su 
from Pythagoras, and Zeno afterwards tranſcrib'd e ,,,un 
„ 1 7 aerias eſſe 
©  animas. Varro, apud Aug de C. Dei. 
Non aera æſtate muſcis, tam plenum eſſe, quam geniis. Lypſ. 
18-WPhyſ. Stoicy | 


ON | | it 


I aac F | 


Nuls ſe- it from Plato, as\Lipfus'has inform d us at latg 
24 major1 Apuleius pretends that Plato' has of all the ay 


| Phj- and Providence, of' divine: Things and of Spi- 

Jojpbars, rits. It muſt indeed be confeſt d, that he fem 
quam Pla- more knowing d than others in theſe Subjeqs, 
ne * But ſince he generally goes upon Pythagorass 
celo ipſo | 


ſublimiora Scheme, we cannot follow him with Safety, 


anc : i latoniſts, as well fi 
veſtigavit. Tertullian reports, that the P 5 | 
. the: Stocks, apprehended God under a corpore | 
in Apel: Figure. Ariſtatle, whoſe. Genius was of à mg 
Platonici juſt; and real Character, ſpeaks. after a fferent 
tem deun Manner. | He, knew how to ſeparate the Dreandſ 
Jem deum FOO OY ot ee from; thoſe - ſolid © Truth 
ftatuunt. of the Pytha Gn, rom ul ö n N t 
Tertul. which he had learnt in their 8 | org di 10 t 
Apol. © Epicurus, his e hem by ttt 
candi cau- apart, CE IS 2 | fes thi 15 to like Canter T 
ſa induxit cling them.. eng Ex POLES, LIE te inde bet a1 
Epicurus hy placing his wiſe Man in 4 Sta £10 110 Feth Wh nc 
enge, from them, and giving him Leave to think'of then 00 
Shelf. as. he pleaſes.  Chryſippus writ. ſome Tracks 0 6 
e rer Fe e e e e 
„, Flaecl in his Morals, but long iince left. Jo 
Stoici ro- ſeems very likely that he 308 bw 5 Zi the 
3 Principles. But Antiquity f affor Nan 7 col 
_ f this Subject, compos'd with ſo much Strengtht in 
run — . Iz 7 ; Ul 
mam. | Reaſon, as Gicero!s 7 bn "is 8 rei 
Senec. | His Sentiments are as juſt, ARC enen Co! 
Epift. 94. good and. ſound, as merely Heathen, T! heoly oo 
Philoſo- could produce. - And the f Reaſon why he ſpe 1 mei 
—_— better than other Men, g is becauſe he chiel Me! 
5 re Ds gd 1 ö 
2 me pa- ſpeaks upon Art otle - Judgment, and make y and 
rem Dzo of his Arguments in the Proof of a Propiden ge 


Tatar Seneca is but a poor Smatteret in Theology: H 
8 EP. Notion of the Deity as the univerſal Soul ( 
Deus mens 85 | | 'y 
untverſi, Es ; 
quod vides totum, © quod non vides» Id. Proæm. Qu. Nat. 


Froofs of ſo deep a Penetration, and ſo vaſt a 


th 


Metaphyſicks from the Body of Philoſophy, 
Wand engrafting the liberal Arts in its Room. 


o 


the World, is very 'rude and inaccurate; yet 
he has left us one very rational Remark, that tis Quid in- 
16 leſs injurious to God, to deny or disbelieve reſt u- 
Him, than to conceive of Him unworthily, e- 
and in a different Manner than we ought. n fe. 
Whatever was compos'd on the Subject of Me- mes ? 
taphyſicks, by the later Platoniſti, under the Idem Ep. 
man Emperors, is but of a weak and incor- 114. 

rect Character. Nor are the Greet Fathers 

yery exact in their Diſcourſes of Angels and 

Spirits, by Reaſon of the falſe Idea's which many 

of them brought out of Plato's School. Vet un- 

der the Chriſtian Inſtitution, the Being of God, 

the Immortality and ſeparate State of the Soul, 

the Exiſtence of good and evil Angels, toge- 

ther with the other moſt important and eſſential 

Truths of Religion, have been ſo fully reveal'd, 

and placed in ſo clear a Light, that Men can- 

not entertain a Doubt concerning them, with- 

out the greateſt Impiety. Pomponatius, about 

the Beginning of the laſt Century, compos'd a 

Tract of the Immortality of the Soul with ſo Bulla un 
looſe an Air, as deſervedly brought on him diebus no- 
the Cenſures of the Church. Agrippa's Diſc /tris, dat. 
courſe of God, of Religion and of Intelligences, An. 1513. 
in his third Book Of Occult Philoſophy, is all Mad- 
neſs and Enthuſiaſm. Ramus, in ſhewing an utter 
Contempt of / metaphyſical Doctrine, at the 
lame time betrays the Weakneſs. of his Judg- 
ment. He was for cutting off the Science of 


But amidſt that | ſtrapge Cloud of Writings, 
form'd from the Duſt of the Schools in 
theſe later Ages, no Compoſition has given 


Capacity, as Suarez's Metaphy ſicks, This Work, 
which comprizes all the Subtilty, and all the 
h Strength 


oll. een Metaphyſicks.— 28g. 
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" 7.200 judgment. We have had a whole Tribe 
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Strength, of ſcholaſtick: Learning, is one of 
the moſt admirable Products of modern Wit. 
Nor can it be too earneſtly recommended to 
young Students in Divinity, who very often; 
by the falſe Taſte of a new and affected Method, 
ne biſtorical Narations to ſolid Arguments; 
finding it eaſier to ſhew a great Memory, than 


of Commentators that have written profoundly 
on the Metaphyſicks of Ariſtotle ; among whom 
Fonſeca a Portugueſe Jeſuit, is particularly emi: 
nent. | | * 3 1347/7 
Sir Nenelm Digiy, in his Treatiſe of the 
Immortality of the Soul, is too dark and 
abſtracted. Deſcartes has gain'd a Credit by bis 
metaphyſical Meditations ; as having gone far- 
ther into his Subject than the Generality of Au- 
thors. In his firſt Meditation he teaches us the 
Art of Doubting, as a neceſſary Preparatiye 
to Knowledge. In his ſecond he proves, that pre 
Thought is more known to us than Body. His 
third is a Demonſtratiog of the Exiſtence of God. 
His fourth contains the Method of diſcerning 
between Truth and Falſhood. His fifth, treats 
of the Eſſence of material Things; his ſixth ex. 
plains their Exiſtence. The Concluſion of the 
. whole aſſerts the real Diſtinctions between 

Body and Thought, in order to the eſtabliſhing Wow 
| this Author's great Principle, Cogito; ergo ſum, Wi 
We may add, his Replies to the Objections of 
Gaſſendus, which are written with the ſame Force iv 
as his other Pieces. Dr. Willis has diſcoursd Ware 
very judiciouſly of ſeparate Forms. We have Wont 
Had of late, but few Works in this Kind; Mens ne 
Heads being rather taken up with phyſical Nhus 
than metaphyſical 1 It 1s much to 
be wiſh'd that the latter were diligently * 6 
TSF 1 — 1110 s nee 


of dec, and applied to all the Subjects that are 
t. Ncapable of bearing them. But we ought. by no 


to means, to approve, of the Deſign and Notion 


0; Jof ſome contemplative Men, who would intro- 


d, Wduce too 35 a Mixture of Metaphyſicks, into 
5: Wthe Subjects of Religion: whereas theſe, having 
in Nat once the greateſt Simplicity, and the greate 


de Arality, ſhould be treated of with the leaſt 


iy bſtraction, and the moſt familiar Plainneſs 


o 

he This Science, howſoever it may ſeem to 
1d bare been labour'd and diſcuſs'd by the ſeveral 
Treatiſes but now mention'd, is yet capable of 
being farther improv'd by a diligent Reflection 
on the Principle and Reaſonings of Ariſtotle's 
Book of Metaphylicks; it being impoſſible to 
fx any Bounds to our Ideas. But theſe Im- 
provements will require a very . peculiar Genius 
and Character. For as the Science of Meta- 
phy ſicks exceeds all others in Reaſoning, and 
Reflecting upon its Reaſonings, fo 18 has 
nany Obſtacles in its Way which cannot eaſily 
e got over. The firſt of theſe is, that it pro- 


Paths, containing very few Doctrines of al- 
ow'd and eſtabliſh'd Certainty, few Principles 
1 which Men are univerſally agreed, ſcarce 
ny , juſt Definition, any exact and compleat 
diviton 3.and conſequently, it adminiſters very 
arge Matter to Doubts and Diſputes. The ſe- 
ond Obſtacle, is the natural Timidity of Man's 


bus abſtracted from Senſe and Matter as 
in Exerciſe above its Strength; in which 
-Melpet, it ſhews a Fear and Diffidence, like 
lat of a Traveller in a ſtrange Road. Fo 
chir 
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ceds in unfrequented, and almoſt unknown 


aderſtanding, which looks on Metaphyſicks, 
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third. Obſtacle, is that vaſt Multitude of rude 


Deflitions, of dry and barren Conception 


volous and 


what is ſtill more ſevere, he will ſcarce al 


and barbarous. Terms, of obſcute and perplex' 


and. Reaſonings, with which: the Schools hays 
embarraſs'd this Science, and thereby rendred i: 
far leſs agreeable and entertaining than other: 
The Fourth is, that endleſs Fund of petty Cayils 
and yainly intricate Queſtions, more fit to cum. 
ber than to inſtruct the Mind. The laſt Obſtac| 
to this Science, is the very particular Capacity, 
and uncommon Genius that it requires. For 


either too profound, or too ſuperficial Wits, 


are alike indiſpos'd for its Enquiries, By. to 
great a Profoundneſs of Meditation, Men are 
ſubje& to fall into a black and melancho. 


lick Philoſophy ; Which was the Caſe of Cy: 


nelius Agrippa. On the other Hand, too fri. 

i ſuperficial a Vivacity of Parts 
is wont to evaporate, and ſpend it elf 
in vain Imaginations: Thus it happen'd t 
Carden , that fantaſtical and viſionary Phi. 
loſopher , and thus it often happens to Mer 
that have more Sprightlineſs of Fancy, than 
Strength and Solidity of judgment, Dr 
Moore, in his late Treatiſe of Metaphyſick 
has invalidated all the new Reaſonings made 
uſe of by Deſcartes. to prove the Exiſtenc 
of. God, and conſequently has ruin'd a great 
Part of his metaphyſical Speculations. But 


low Deſcartes. to have any Senſe of Relig] 
on; but maintains that his Phyſicks are a 
looſe, and libertine as thoſe of Mr. Hobbes, Thi 
Carteſians, who are very nice as to the Crell 
and Honour of their Philoſophy, have Occ 
lion to ſhew their Zeal againſt this Author 
by juſtifying their Doctrine, and vindicatiny 
the Reputation of their Maſter, Many Ry 
11 = flection 
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e gettions might be added, but that the Ideas 
of this Science are ſo peculiarly remote and 
MW obſcure. We may conclude our Diſcourſe with 
taking a View of the Uſe of Philoſophy in 
"Wl regard to Religion, which ought to be the 
general Application, and final Reſult of the 
whole: It being ſo truly obſery'd, that he who 
has too much of the Philoſopher, has often tog 
little of the Chriſtian. 
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Uſe of Philoſophy 
ON. 


H E firſt Inſtrumert that Religion 
makes Uſe of in Eſtabliſhing its Laws 
and Maxims, is Reaſon ; and Reaſon 
cannot be well ſet to work but by 
Philoſophy, which ſupplies it with. Principles, 
and reduces it to Method and Order. It 1s 
therefore of the higheſf Importance that our 
Philoſophy be ſound and pure, ſo as to be able 
to imprint a juſt Character on our Underſtand- 
ing; and to lead us ſafely in a Path, from which 
if we ſtray, we are loſt beyond Recovery. In 


„ „„ * 


Pbiloſo- this reſpect as Lactantius obſer ves, Philoſophy 


pbia viro is of great Ad Vantage tö à Man, if his Mind be 
Prodeſt firſt ſea ſon'd with Religion. But *tis too eaſie to 
* pervert this excellent Help, by the ill Uſe that 
Auburn fs we make of it, if we ſuffer our ſelves to be miſ⸗ 
animus. guided by Paſſion, Intereſt, or Prejudice. On 
I. IV. c. i. which account it is remark*d by Callicles, in Plato, 
that Religion is always in Danger of being mif- 

applied by Philoſophy. So that this Affair wil 

1 re- 
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are capable of exerciſing. Faith is a holy and 


heavenly. Unction which cannot remain incor- 
rapt, in a Mind already tainted with falſe Oo q 
ctrine. And as a Liquor will ſoon be ſpoilt f 


put into an unclean Veſſel, fo nothing has ſo 
great a force in altering the Purity of Religion, 
as the Impurity of thoſe Notions, that are im- 
Lib'd before its Reception. Not that tis neceſ- 


ſary to be Philoſophers, in order to our being 


Chriſtians, or that the Wiſdom of the World is 
tobe the Rule and Standard of heavenly Wiſdom: 
But when human Reaſon has once ſubmitted to 
divine Faith, Faith, notwithſtanding the Privi- 
lege of its Divinity, is pleas'd to uſe the Service 


of human Reaſon, that, by this Means, Reaſon 


it ſelf may be brought more fully under Subjecti ? 
on to the Obedience of Faith. And therefore 


Faith it ſelf. cannot be entirely pure and uncor- 
rupted, unleſs Philoſophy, which is the Inſtru- 
ment; of Faith, be alike free from Impurity and 


Corruption. It was with this View that S. Paul 


admoniſh'd the Firſt Chriſtians, :Beware leſt any 
Man ſpoil you, through Philoſophy and vain Deceit, 


after the Tradition of Men, after the Rudiments of the 


World, and not after Chriſt, The World was then 
ſo much infected with the numerous and claſn- 


ing Opinions of Philoſophers, that a Chriſtian 
was obliged to uſe all his Care and Circumſpecti- 


. "ad : Notats 
on in obviating the Danger. It is a Remark [;,,; com. 


of Tertullian, that the g. cat Source of the firſt mercia 
Hereſies was the Commerce which the Authors hererico- 


of them maintain'd with the Errors of Philoſo- 747 ©" , 


pbiloſo- 


phy. It was Philoſophy miſunderſtood, that in- phis. 


duced the Egyptians to worſhip the Sun and the Deprzſe. 


P bloſoi. 


_ phi patriarche, ut ita dicam, bereticorum. De Anim. J. 3. 


K k 2 Stars, 


4 
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require all the Diligence and Caution that we 
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Agyptios Stars, ſays St. Auſtin. The Valentinians, againſt 
fere 7, whom St. Ireneus chiefly directs his Work, 
um aum ſprung from the School of Diogenes and Epicurns 
oculos in The Gnoſtits from that of Plato, and the Mani. 
cealum Chees from that of Pythagorat. Marcion turn'd 
fuſtuliſ- ' Heretick, upon the DoArine of Zeno; and AM 
fmt, % nes borrow'd his Principles from a Saracwnica 
linen "Philoſopher, mention'd by Epiphanius. St. Je- 
corporum rom aſſures us that twas the moral Philoſophy 
celeſtium of the Stoicks which ſeduced the Pelagians into 


admiratos, Error. And this ill Effect of the ſeeming De- 


ſolem & pendance of Religion 2 Philoſophy, which 


De- . 4 | 
3 was complain'd of in the ancient Church, has 


eos vene- been too frequent in the Modern. Poſſevinus 


rantes ſays, *tis incredible, how many Libertines and 
dum cri. Hereticks have been made in Europe, by the 
entur. La- reading of Averroes. Alphonſus, King of Caſtile, 
Gant. I V. arriv'd at that horrible Degree of Impiety, as to 
x6 cenſure the Works of God, in Criticiſing upon 
Epicurt thoſe of Nature, only by his Acquaintance with 
_ the Arabian Philoſophers, and by the Pleaſure he 
e took in the Extravagance of a Spaniſh Jem, who 
indifferen- firſt found out the Trepidation of the Firmament. 
tiam æ mu- Agrippa debauch'd his Underſtanding by reading 
e Porpiury, Proclus and Pleſſus; that is, by the Plat- 
Eon, nick Philoſophy, as he himſelf has confeſs'd. Ser- 


ady, Her. vetus of Spain, and Socinus of taly, grounded 
Hieron. their impious Innovations in Religion 
zdv. Pe. philoſophical Notions. And 'tis ſaid, that the 


lag. Poſ- great Reaſon, why Deſcartess Philoſophy met 


4: at firſt with ſo kind a Reception in Denmark 


XIII. 23. and Sueden was, becauſe it appear'd favourable 


In Epiſt. to the Opinions of Calvin, which chiefly pre- 
vail'd in thoſe Kingdoms. For the Principles of 
this new Philoſophy ſeem to inſinuate, that the 
Creature, in its freeſt Actions, moves only by 

the Impulſe of the Creator; that it is God only 
that wills in the Will of Man; and that — 
ter) 


ſtery of the Euchariſt, in many Things, implies 2 a 
Contradiction. In a word, nothing tends ſo much 
to the Corruption of the Heart, as the Cor- 


ruption'of the Underſtanding; and nothing is ſo 


dangerous to the Intereſts of Religion, as the falſe 
Reafonings| of vain: Philoſophy, Men are not 
rendred the Diſciples of Truth by the School and 
Doctrine of Lies; nor was it by the.Inconſtancy 
and Levity of human Opinions that the Apoſtles - 


became the Pillars'of the Faith. And this Con- 


ſideration engaged the Fathers of the: Lateran 


Council, as well as thoſe of the Council of XIII. 120. | 


Views, ſtrictiy to forbid the Profeſſors of Philo- 
ſophy to teach any Doctrine, prejudicial to the 

Chriſtian Belief, _ es 5 e OF eee G2 vis 
q As therefore, it highly concerns every Chri- 


ſtian, not to give himſelf up iadifferently to all * 


the Schemes of Philoſophy, ſo it requires a 
great Degree of Prudence to make a ſafe Choice, 


among ſo many contrary Opinions, that have _ 


paſsd current ſo many Ages. For what Light 


or Certainty, can we expect, among ſo many. 
Clouds, that for the moſt part, overſpread 143 


and diſguize the Face of Truth? To which 
we may add the Obſcurity of natural Things, 
the Weakneſs of human Underſtanding, the 
fallacious Judgment of the Senſes, together 
with Opinion and Paſſion, which are perpetu- 
al Obſtacles to natural Evidence and Convicti- 
on, as well as thoſe audacious and wild Con- 
jectures to which philoſophical Curioſity is ex- 
pos'd, and which ſerve rather for Oſtentati- 
on, and Pride of Science, than for the Con- 
duct of the Mind, or the Edification of the 
Manners. And hence appears the great Vanity, 
or rather mere Nullity of human Wiſdom, 
the utmoſt Light of which is only ſufficient to 

bs Sy lead 
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| Joſe veri- lead us aſtray. For as St. Auſtin obſerves, God 
1 „ has concealed Truth from Man, as well to pu. 
Lu buni- Niſh his Guilt, as to inform Him of his Miſery. 
itatis ex- And therefore, if we would not be miſtaken, we 
ercitium muſt begin with the Study of what we ought 
eſt, aut to believe, before we preſume to refine: upon it 
Anl. by rde Speculations of Reaſon. If we would 
1 Lib. 5 regulate the Uſe of our Reaſon, We muſt firſt 
ir, Dei. leatn to eſtabliſh the Uſe of Faith; we muſt be 
Chriſtians before we pretend to be Philoſophers, 
dgwe muſt make our Religion our chief Philoſo- 
phy, and our higheſt / Wiſdom. Philoſophy 
may inſtruct us in the? Art of - Reaſoning but 
it is Chriſtianity alone that can teach us hearti- | 
M ly to ſubmit to the Evidence of eternal Rea. 
Hom. vii. fon and Truth. Let us ſtudy the Law of God, 
in c. 2. Which as St. Chryſoſtum ſays, is the Rule of 
ad Rom. Truth and Knowledge, if we would find out 
| what Method of Reaſoning! is moſt agreeable to 
Habentem jt. Let us apply our ſelves: to the Doctrine of 
Kleie the Goſpel, which the Pride of Pagan Philoſe- 
i verita- Phers could not comprehend; and our Reaſon 
tis in lege. vill then ſtand on a ſolid and invincible Baſis: 
Rom, II. For indeed tis Faith alone, that is capable of ſet- 
ting Bounds to the Exorbitancy of Man's Spirit, 
of fixing the Inconſtancy of his Reaſon. Let us 
be careful, not to expoſe our ſelves to the Un- 
certainty of vain Reaſonings, which may carry 
us ſo far beyond the Limits of Truth and 
Duty. Happy the Man, who in this Ocean 
of Doubts, and fluctuating Opinions about Re 
ligion, has choſen the good Part of Building 
entirely upon the immoveable Foundation cf 


the Word of God! 3 
Religion then, is the firſt Principle, " a 
which human Wiſdom ought to frame an 
Bovern it ſelf. Inſompch that all che Jann 
F FFF Method; 
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Methods of Philoſop 
all the new Syſtems of Phyſicks, and new 
Maxims of Morality, may be good, if they be 


no way repugnant to Religion. The Goſpel 
ought certainly to be the gteat Standard of our 


Opinions: And whatſoever is not conformable 
to this Rule, leads to Error and Diſorder. 
The Doctrine of Plato: or Ariſtotle, of Gaſſendus 
or Deſcantes, 1s: to be valued no farther than as 
it recognizes the Truths of Religion, which 
oght to be the firſt and chief Philoſophy. Let us 
be content to part with the Reſt of the many 
Syſtems: All other Science is no better than 
Illuſion, and all the other Lights but wandring 
Flames, more apt to amuſe our Curioſity; 
than to ſatisfie our Underſtanding. To ſpeak 
properly we know Things but as ina Dream, 
and in reality are ignorant of all Things. And 
this Ignorance would be the Object of our Pi- 
ty, were it not concealꝰd from us by our Pride. 


The moſt frivolous Queſt ion in the Wot id has 


divided) all the great Genius's of Antiquity, 


and after more than three thouſand Vears Diſpute 


is ſtil} in a manner undetermin'd. Thales and 
his followers down to Plato, denied a Vacuum, 
as Plutarch informs us: Moſt of thoſe that came 


after, to reckon from Democritus and Epicurus, 


to the late Reſtorers of atomical Philoſophy, 
have vigorouſly aſſerted it, and the Point is ſtill 
under a warm Debate. That Degree of Certain- 
ty which the Academicksſought for through ſuch a 
Multitude of Reaſonings, ſerv'd only to betray 
them into a general Uncertainty. In one Word, 


all Knowledge, merely human, is weak and 


wavering; and Truth, as well as Grace, came on- 


- ly by Feſus Chriſt. It is Faith that can teach us 
that divine Philoſophy, which the Princes of this 2. Cor. &. 


World never knew, He that will but open his 
8 Kk 4 5 Eyes 


phy, ancient or modern; 
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Reflections upon the Uſe of Vol. II. 
his Eyes to this and glorious Light, can- 
not fail of immediate Illumination. It was not 


by the Force of Syllogiſms and Arguments, that 


this heavenly Philoſophy gain'd Audience and 
Reception among Men; it was by the Simpli- 
city of its Doarines, and of its Teachers. The 
Greeks and Romans ſubmitted. all their State 
and all their Pride of Spirit, to the meek and 
humble Precepts of the Goſpel; the Power of 


which was ſo great and ſurprizing, as to render 


its firſt Diſciples its chief Votaries, and higheſt 
Adorers. It is Faith then that ought to make 
all the Wit, and all the Knowledge of Man; 
and he who in Oppoſition to this Guidance fol- 
lows his own benighted — aculties, is ſure to be loſt. 


When Faith has once convinc'd a Man of the 
Falſeneſs of thoſe Lights that glitter d in Pagan 
Philoſophy, it then teaches him to forbear rea- 
ſoning upon ſuch Things as God has not ſub- 
jected to his Deciſion; it informs him how: much 
better it is, not to know that which God has 


remov'd from our Comprehenſion, and with 


humble Ignorance to adore thoſe Myſteries 
which he has not been pleas'd fully to open to 
us, than to pretend to fathom this great Abyſs 
pf Light, by the Raſhneſs of our Conjectures, 
and the imperfect Views of our Reaſon. To 
this divine Ray of Faith the Chriſtian, with 
Delight and Pleaſure, ſacrifices all that vain 


* Curioſity which would lead him preſumptuoully 


to examine the Works of God, in thoſe of Na- 
ture, and therefore ſtops up all the Views af 


that aſpiring Reaſon which would tempt him to 
revolt againſt- his Maker. By the Guidance of 


this heavenly Light, the Chriſtian is inſtrufted, 
that in religious Matters, Submiſſion is far pre- 
ferable to Argumentation, that Pgverty of Sli 


.. 
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rit is of more Advantage to a true Believer, than 
the utmoſt Reach, and deepeſt Penetration of 
judgment; and that Simplicity of Faith is vaſtly | 
more worth than all the Splendor of Science: 
Becauſe, indeed, the Works of God, which 
bear the nobleſt Character of his Power and 
Greatneſs; are thoſe which leaſt fall under our 
Diſcovery; and therefore nothing can be more 
juſt, than to humble our Reaſon, and to ſubject 
it to the Rule of eternal Reaſon; eſpecially, 
ſince there's no Science whatſdever, that do's not 
require a previous Submiſſion, in order to the 
Eſtabliſhment of its firſt Principles. But is it rea- 
ſonable, that we ſhould allow a Sort of Tyran- 
ny to be exercis'd over our Mind and Opinion, in 
Matters indifferent, and that we ſhould, at the 
ſame Time, challenge an abſolute Freedom as to 
the Subjects of Religion! DeſTarres tells us very 
incomprehenſible Things, and ſuchas court us with 
no manner of intereſt or 1 we believe 
him upon his Ward : God Almighty propounds to 
us My ſter ies that are every Way conſiſtent and cre- 
dible, and are accompanied with the Promiſe of 
eternal Life, and wee believe him ? 
Aſter that Reaſon has been taught to keep its 
2 Place, and to ſubmit to Revelation, 

hiloſophy, which is its Rule and Guide, may 
aſſiſt it in uttering its Conceptions. This is the 
firſt Uſe: of Philoſophy in Religion. And by 
this means it comes to paſs, that Religion, in 
explaining it ſelf by the Deciſions of Councils 
and Fathers, and the Mouth of Doctors and 
Divines, has been accuſtom'd to make Uſe of 
the Ariſtotelian Method; becauſe theſe Councils 
and Fathers, theſe Doctors and Divines, have 
ſollow'd the ſame Method; Anatolius, Biſhop of 
i. Laodicta, S. Jerom, S. Auſtin, Theodaret, 2 
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of Alerandria, Buethius, S. J Damaſcen, firſt 
introducd the Phitoſophy of Ariſtotle into the 
Service of theo Chriſtian World, which was 
continud by: the chief Fathers and Divines in 
— Ages of the Church. Among 
whom Aqui wn oliz@himſelfbeyond all Com- 
pariſon. üer s ꝓreat Doctor, the moſt: accu 
| rateiiof the Scheelmen, found ſo much trie 
| Solidity in Ariſtotie s Way of Reaſoning: that be 
thought the [moſt holy Myſteries of our Reli 
gion would not be better expreſſd or defended, 
than in the Terms, and upon the Maxims of 
this Bhiloſophy. Not that Au, or his Sur. 
ceſſors in the Schools, had any the leaſt Deſign 
to build and ſuſpend the Pruth-of — 
upon that of the Peripatetick Philoſophy, 
ſome would! ſuggeſt; but they thought this 
Doctrine, if rightfy applied, might ſerve indi. 
rectly to the eſtabliſhing the Principles of Faith, 
after the Uſe of iti had been confirn'd and reg 
lated by the Experience of fo many Ages. And 
tho our Religion is not founded upon hytdan 
Reaſonings, but purely y..upon the Simplicity of 
chriſtian Belief, Achieh is ever oppoſitè toi the 
Weakneſs and Corruption of Nun s Under- 
ſtanding; yet tis lawful to infôrce our Faith 
with all the auxiliary Strength of rational Ar. 
guments, when- it has once aſſerted its Superib 
rity over Reaſon. Thus God himſelf whoſe 
Prerogative it is to bring Light ont of Darkness 
ſpeaks to us by the Voice of Men, an Inſtri- 
ment beſt proportion d to the Weakneſs of our 
Capacity, yet ſuch as do's not impair the Dignt- 
ty of Him ho is pleas'd'to uſe it. The loweſt | 
and meaneſt of Creatures, are, as it were, {ol 
many Mo! ..;, publiſhing the Holineſs and Glo- 
ry of the Creator; the moſt ſtupid and dumb 
Things in Nature do ſome way or other inſtrud 
U 
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us in the Knowledge of Nature; and ſhall, the 


Reaſons, the Terms and Expreſlions of Ariſtotle, + © 
be voted, uſeleſs, in religious Subjects, becanſe 


tbey are borrow d from a Pagan Writer? Have 


1 


cred; Myſteries in theſe Forms, and with the 
Diſtinctions, when Aquinas, ſo exact a Follow- 


er of the Fathers and Councils, has ſcarce made 


Uſe of any others 2 Let us continue the Method 
which, this great and good Man has authorizd 


by- his Example, and in which he has been imi- 


tated by all the eminent Divines ſince his Days. 
And what ſoe ver Overtures may be made, let us 
never give the Enemies of the Church that Sa- 
tisfaction, as to ſee her change her Language at 
the, Pleaſure of certain upſtart and m 
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Nor may Philaſophy, be only ſerviceable to 
Religion, in ſupplying it with Terms and Ex- 
thod of Reaſoning, For tho the Reaſon of a 
Chriſtian ought to ſubmit to his Faith yet it 
ſhould be able to give an Account of its Sub- 


preſſions, but may likewiſe aſſiſt it with a Me- 


of his Faith, and,refuting, thoſe that oppoſe. it. 
And. Ariſtotle's Method being the moſt ſolid. of a 
that have ever been invented; (as was before 


ſerv'd in the Reflections upon Logick) Aquinas choſe 


miſſion by Inſtrucing thoſe: that are ignorant 


to make Uſe of this, in preference to all others, 


as the moſt proper for the Subverſion. of Error, 
and the Eſtabliſnment of the Truth. It is this 
excellent Method that has rendred our Religion 


ſo impregnable to all the Innovators of theſe 


latter Times, who not being able to reſiſts- its 
Force, have attempted to invalidate its Authori- 
ty, by declaiming againſt the Schoolmen, and 
much more againſt Ariſtotie, whoſe Method deen 
pn 3p ; ee 
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Dando. gan to decry the Uſe of all Philoſophy in pee. 


| Georg. 


T 


— ſs of Volit 
| Nichol been thus adopted by the Schools. The 4 


with it, as it has been inceſſantly reviled and 


”_ [Beſides thoſe Terms, and that Method of MW v 
_ reaſoning which Religion may derive” from 
Philoſophy, as the Rule of its Thoughts, and 


Store be furniſh'd with Arguments and Motives 
the great Book of the Univerſe to the Eyes of 


the Learned and of the Ignorant, and by the 
Beauty of the Creatures to inſtruc all the Na. 


cellent Leſſons rais'd up the Mind of Man from 
the Contemplatioa of theſe Wonders, to the 


aptiſts, who ſwarm'd in the northern Parts, be. 


ral, and alledg'd the Words of S. Paul to the c. 
loſſians, for the Prohibition of it in all their $6. 
minaries. For nothing is indeed fo proper, ei. 
ther for the Supporting of Truth, or for the De. 
tection of thoſe falſe Reaſonings under which 
Error is wont to diſguiſe it ſelf, as this 41. 
ſtotelian Method. And therefore, the Univerſity 
of Paris, which has ever appear'd ſo zealous in 
the Defence of the Faith, in the Vear MDCX| 
ſolemnly reviv'd and reinfored that | ancient 
Rule, which oblig'd the Profeſſors, ſtrictiy to 
teach Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, and to obſerve the 
"moſt uſeful Manner of teaching it. And what 
can be ſaid more for the Glory of Ariſtotle's 
Doctrine, than that it has been as conſtantly ap. 
'prov'd and recommended by the Fathers and 
orthodox Profeſſors, who were beſt acquainted 


condemn'd by Hereticks, and by all the Ene. 


mies of Religion? 


the Organ of its Words, it may from the ſame 


to arm its Defenders, and difarm its Oppoſers. 
It was Philoſophy that firſt ad ventur'd ts open 


tions of the Earth in the Power and Majeſty of 
the Creator. It was Philoſophy that by its ex- 


Knowledge 


2 
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1. Kaowiedge of their great Origin and Princi- 
de. ple, by diſplaying the Cauſe of ſo many ad- 
ie. W mirable Effects. It was Philoſophy that ren 
Co 
de. 


dred Man capable of hearing that Voice of the 
Heavens and the Stars, which publiſhes the 

ei: Greatneſs of God, and declares» his Glory. It 

*. vas by the wonderful Succeſſion of Day and 

ch Night, by the uniform and conſtant Return of 


i. Wl Seaſons, by the Order and Harmony of the Celi en 


ity Elements, and of all the Parts which compoſe 2 


in the general Syſtem, that this Science of Na- Þf. XIX. 
Xl WW ture, proclaim'd, as by Sound- of Trumpet, 


nt the Divinity of the Almighty Author, while it 
to Wl pointed out the Traces and Footſteps of his per- 
he iN fect Work. It was this that engaged Pythagoras, 
at WW Hippocrates, Socrates, Plato, and Ariſtotle, the 
's MW moſt ſolid Genius's of all Antiquity, to acknow- 
pledge the Unity of the Divine Nature, of 
nd which they were convinc'd by ane viſible Ar- 
ed gument, the Contemplation of the great The- 
fd WW ater of the World. But the ſame Reflection 


which aſcertain'd theſe great Men of ſo im- 
portant a Truth, ferv'd only to baffle and con- 
found the Pride of certain minute Philoſophers, 
who, as St. Paul ſpeaks, became vain in their Ima- Rom. 1. 
gination, and their fooliſh Heart was darkned, pro- 
feſſng themſelves to be Wiſe, they became Fools; in 
as much as they aſcrib'd to the Creature the 
es Honour and Worſhip which was only due to 
5. the Creator, by the peryerted Uſe of their Rea- Appetiior 
en ſon and Philoſophy, and by ſtudying Nature 2½, de- 
of without a juſt Regard to its Author. This was J 1285 
he the Caſe of Epicurus, who pretended, that the nps 


a. only Ser vice of natural Knowledge was to al- ur fpeci- 
of W lay thoſe Fears that aroſe in the Mind from re- en, cujus 


x- © ligious Impreſſions. On the contrary , Plato n mird. 
m tura'd all his Science of Nature into a Demon- , 
he MW tration of the Exiſtence of God, and main- Euch. Ep. 
90 4; tain'd ad Val. 
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| doceode Treatiſe of Motion, ſumms up almoſt the Whole 


o _ ducing ſome of thoſe noble Marks of the Pon 


Philocal. tion to the heathen Sages, which had been cet 
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502 Reflection upon the: Uſe.of Vol. II 
tain'd that the Maker of all Things was to he 
known by the viſible World, as an Artiſicer by 
Magni the Product of his Art. And Ariſtotle in his 


rebus, & Force of his Reaſonings, in that excellent De- 
a EE monſtration of a Firſt Mover, which Avicenyy 
Aimum aàcknowledg'd to be one of the cleareſt and moſ 

nodis ex- Evident, in all the natural Doctrine of this 

olvere per. philoſopher. So true it is, that the Difficulties 

Tuer. 1, Which Men pretend in believing the Propoſals 
Luer. "4 of Religion, are wholly owing to the Weak, 
neſs and Impotency of their Mind. For who. 

ſoever is Maſter of true and ſolid Reaſon; wil 

eſteem it one great Uſe of his Reaſon, humbly 

to reſign and ſubmit it in Things that nec eſſari 

ly demand ſuch ag "or IC LS OO 
Mee, , 2 7 1.768 0 

\ + Theſe are the chief Parts that Philoſophy 

may be capable of performing in the Service df 
Religion. It may likewiſe add Weight and Au 

thority to thoſe Teſtimonies upon which Reli. 

gion eſtabliſhes its Maxims, may aſſiſt in pul. 

ling off the various Masks and falſe Appearan- 

ces of Error, may reſtrain the immoderat 
Freedom which the Wiſe of this World are ap 
to take, in too curiouſly ſearching Things abo ch 

their Capacity; may inure and accuſtom Reaſos f 
familiarly to ſubmit to the nioſt incompre 5 

henſible Things, having once given it a juli. 

Veneration for the Authority of God, by pro 


er of the Goſpel, in virtue of which a fes 
plain Fiſnermen triumph'd over the Wiſdom 
Athens and Rome, and by their Patience and Hu 
miaiſlity made themſelves the Maſters of th 
Hift. l. s. Worid. Origen, who, as Euſebius informs 1 
34 thought himſelf obliged to juſtifie his Applic 


Origen 


fur 


13. 
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ſur d as diſhonourable to his Chriſtian Proſeſ- | 
ſon, has made this Uſe of Philoſophy, and 
nas taught us to make the ſame, by obſerving, 
that a Chriſtian ſhould ſo far only be a Philoſo- 
her, as thereby to become a more hearty ant 
Invincible Believer; and therefore, that Philo- 
0 fophy is but the Inſtrument or the Handmaid 
ol Religion. And this he explains by that wiſe 
" Reflection which Clemens of Alexandria had made 
„before him, that God himſelf had been pleas'd 
„00 sive a Specimen. of the ſame Conduct, in 
commiſſioning his People the Iyaelites, to con- 
vert. the Riches and Spoils of Egypt, to the 
adorning of his Religion and Worſhip. This 
learned Father recommends nothing ſo much 
to Chriſtian Philoſophers, as the Reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, and the Reading them with 
an Attention worthy of the divine Truths Which 
they contain, ſuch as may lead them to the 
Knowledge of theſe heavenly Myſteries bß 
N PLICILy of Heart, and Humility of Spirit. 
And inſtead of diſputing about Religion, as we 
do about indifferent Subjects in the Schools, he 
would have us with Awe, Reverence, and Sub- 
miſſion, believe and adore its unſearchable 7 
Truths. It was thus, as St. Jerom aſſures us, Catalog. 
that this learned Man imploy'd the Diſcoyeries Scrip. Ec. 
of profane Sciences, and ſecular Philoſophy in 
ten Diſciples to Chriſt, and raiſing Men 
to the ſublime Doctrines of Chriſtian Faith. 
Theſe Terms, this Method, and theſe Rea- Miſeria 
nings, with which Religion is ſupplied from gerte et 
Philoſophy, would, ſtill be inſufficient! for its 1 f 
ſe, if it did not farther derive from the ſame nie 
TT . | 25 » Sapientis. 
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Aſſiſtance an Exactneſs of Perception and 
judgment, ſuch as prepares the Mind to admit 

the Light of Faith, by the Light of natutal 
Senſe, which is the firſt Foundation of all the 
Workings of the Soul. For Man is unhappily 
ſubject to frequent Miſtakes, and this Unhay. 
pineſs ariſes atleaſt from the Infirmity and 
Corruption of his Heart, if not likewiſe from 

the Pride and Preſumption of his Underfſtan. 

ding. And ſince learned Men and Philoſo. 
phers are ſtill more expos'd to this common 
Danger, than the Simple and Ignorant, the 

ſame pious Father, who was but now mention, 

_ concludes, That the only true Philoſophy muſt 

_ conſiſt in the Reflection upon Eternity. Whence 
Aquinas begins his Defence of Religion againſt 

od fs the Gentiles, with this Queſtion, What is the Ob- 
Officium ligation of a wiſe Man? or, What is the chief 
Sapientis ? Duty of a Philoſopher ? And he aſſerts it to be 
dure. the Enquiry after that Supreme Truth, which 
— ce and Origin of all other Truth 
ftrare ve- is the Source and Origin of a er Truths, 
ritarem confirming his Aſſertion by the Teſtimony d 
que prima Ariſtotle. And this was the great Study of the 
* firſt Chriſtian Philoſophers ; they applied their 
2 e ſecular Attainments, not only to the Search of 
Gent. religious and heavenly Truth, but likewiſe to 
prima Phi- the Inſtruction of the Ignorant, and the Con- 
Joſopbis viction of Gain-ſayers. Thus St. Tuſtin Mar- 
c [cory zyr, thus his Scholar Tatian, thus Athenagora, 
is due and Clemens Alexandrimus, the firſt Philoſopher 
eſt origo of our holy Profeſſion, dedicated their Philo- 
omnis ve. ſophy to the Service and Support of their Faith, 


itatis. I- 5 | Teach: 
= = by refuting the Calumnies of the Pagan Teach 


. ETS 
. : they had poſſeſs'd the Multitude. It was thus 


Tertullian expreſs'd his Zeal, in his admirabk 
Apology, in which, among other Reaſons, il. 
fpir'd by ſo juſt a Cauſe, one that he pricey 
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and wiping out thoſe falſe Ideas with which 
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ui inſiſts npon-the Life of Chriſtian, that Life, 
| pl pure, ſo holy, ſo raifd above Senſe; that 
difatereſted Fidelity, that noble Charity which 
animated all their ARions, and engaged them to 


ray for the nioſt - barbarous of their Per ſecu- 


| tors: In a, word, he alledg'd the Innocence of 
1 MW their Practice, as the moſt lively Teſtimony to 
tte Holineſs of that Religion which they 
0 preach' d 
n W Diſcourſe againſt Celſus, takes another Method. 
He proves the Truth of Chriſtianity, by the 
Divinity of our Lord, obſerving, that no Ex- 
bp nan be made againſt Feſus Chriſt, which 
will not lie agalnſt pp: es; for Chriſt cannot be, 


Authority of the Legiſlator ; and unleſs we ſup- 
poſe the Truth of his Miſſion, we muſt give 
up the Law, and the Prophets, as a continued 
Series of Falſhood, S. Hippolitus ſtill urges ano- 
ther Sort , of Reaſoning. * You are unable to 
* conceive (ſays he to the Infidels) the Formation 
© of your own Nature; and would you preſume 
to comprehend the eternal Generation of the 
Son of God ? * Not vain Curioſity, but hum- 
ble Submiſſion, is the Badge of true Believers. 
Faith do's not diſcloſe its Light, but to thoſe 
who know how to put a Veil upon their Rea- 
ſon; and how ever obſcure it may ſeem, yet 


ch cannot be comprehended. Among the Argu- 
ch ments made Uſe of by Minutius Felix, this 
ho ſeems to be of peculiar Strength; foraſmuch 
as the Reaſonings of an Unbeliever can on- 
y lead him into Doubt and Uncertainty, he 

ought to a@ like a Traveller, that finds him- 
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1; and thus he endeavour d to ſtop the 
Mouth ö Error and Impoſture. Origen, in his 


2s he certainly is, the End and Accompliſhment 
of the Law, without being at the ſame Time, 
the ſtrongeſt Proof and Confirmation of the 


it ought to be adored by thoſe of whom it 


506 Vol: II Reflections upon the Uſe of 
ſelf engag'd among ſeveral. intricate Ways 
and knows not which is the right; for here 
the Traveller, if he be wiſe, will ſtand ſtil, 
not being able either to follow them all, or to 
Prefer any one to the reſt. Now this is what 
the Libertines never practiſe, who, though they 
ground their whole Conduct upon Uncertainty 
yet ceaſe not to follow their own Wandring 
and Extravagance, wanting the Courage and 
Reſolution to do that, in the only important Af. 
fair, which the weakeſt among Men are wont 
to do in the ordinary Buſineſs of Life, and that 
is, never to ad upon Doubt, but to ſeek for 
Aſſurance in every Step they take. The Falk: 
neſs of Idols, and ridiculous Vanity of Pagan 
Worſnip, is the Argument upon which S8. n. 
an, Arnobius, Lactantius (his Scholar, ) Fefe 
of Ceſarea, and Cyril of Alexandria, eſtabliſh 
the Truth of our Religion; Theodorer's Treatiſe 
of Providence, and S. Auſtin's Books de Civite- 
te Dei, are moſt wiſe and ſolid Apologies for 
the Chriſtian Faith, of profound Learning and 
admirable Eloquence. Thus almoſt all the au. 
cient Fathers made Uſe of their Philoſophy and 
human Knowledge, to ſupport (each in his 
Way,) the Cauſe of Religion, which was at. 
tack'd by all the Violence of ſecular Powers, 
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by all the Science of pagan Philoſophers, and 4 
by all the Subtilty of malicious Hereticks. fa 
: PTE: th 


But as the firſt Chriſtians were rather in- by 
ploy'd in defending their Faith againſt its Ad. tt 
verſaries, and, by a pure and holy Life, pte. ha 
paring themſelves as it were, for daily, Martyr-W th 
dom, than in diſplaying thoſe awful MyſterisWl x; 
which are hidden under the ſacred Veil of the in 
Scriptures; ſo the greateſt Part of the mom ha 
early Apologiſts contented themſelves wa Wd By 
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Vol. II. Philoſophy in Religion. 
5 W dicating our Religion from the Aſperſions caſt” 
re MW upon it; not attempting to ſearch its Truths to 
the Bottom, leſt: they ſhould profane theſe Holy: . 
to Things by laying them open to the View of 
at W Unbelievers. It was neceſſary, in the Birth and 
7 W Infancy of the Church, to conceal the New Spi- 
„ rit of our Faith, which the Eyes of the heathen 
World then overſpread with Idolatry, were 
not able to bear. But ſince in theſe latter Days, 
f. N we are more familiarly acquainted with the 
nt Light of the Goſpel, it ſeems now more con- 
at venient, to unfold and diſplay: the Holineſs of 
or WW theſe auguſt Myſteries, than under ambiguous 
e · ¶ Expreſſions to obſcure their Splendor :/ And this 
a WW is the Conduct that has been obſery'd by the: 
modern A pologiſts. Aquinas made the firſt, 
Attempt to explain the Grounds of our Re- 
i ligion, in his Work againſt the Gentiles. In 
ik the three former Books he ſhews that our 
: Faith contains nothing but what is agreeable 
r to natural Light: and in the fourth, he demon- 
na ſtrates, that how much ſoever it exceeds. the 
u. Powers of our Reaſon and Underſtanding, yet 
au it is never repugnant to them. And this 
bY Work is one of the beſt and pureſt Fountains, 
a-W from which the perfect Knowledge of our 
15, chriſtian Principles may be be deriv'd. Remon- 
nu dus Sebundus a Spaniſh Divine, has labour'd in the 

ſame Field, and ſeems beholden to Aquinas for 
che Plan and Model of his Undertaking. Yet 
by endeavouring to bring the moſt ſublime My- N 
0M ſteries of Faith to the Standard of Reaſon, he 
re. has given us rather an human and natural, 
than a divine and reveal'd Religion. Sævo- 
WF narola has collected all that is good and ſolid 
be in the Fathers upon this great Subject; and he x, gums 
NE has added an Argument which is new, and pho Cru- 
ne properly his own, THY unleſs the Truth of our eis. 
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Jos RNeftectious upon i he Nie of Vol. I. 
Il Religion be granted, a Chriſtian muſt be! the 
_ greateſt "Monſter in Nature: He muſt at once, 

be eminently wiſe, and notoriouſly'' fooliſh; 

wiſe in his Practice, and à Fool in his Belief f 

he muſt ha ve nothing but Integrity in his Heart; 

his Reaſbn muſt” be widely extravagant, and 

yet his Will re regular: His Mind muſt 

be perpetually diſor er di though withthe Advyan. 

Lago pf Innocence and Probity, to guide and di 

it: In 4 word, he muſt be an unaccountabls 

: Medly of Truthand Falſhood, of Purity and Cor. 
ruption. Nay, (as thisexcellent Author proceeds, 

upon denying Feſs Chriſt to be the true God, this 
Contradiction follgws, that he muſt have been 

at once the moſt Holy and the moſt Wicked 

of Men: There, being no Crime 'f Uaring, as 

that of pretended and uſurp'd Divinity. But 
was it poſſible that ſo exalted Virtue [ſhould be 
built -1 


Dies mul- 
2 ſede- 
unt filit J. | : : | N 

1 fine thers have ſaid on this Argument, caſt into i 


rege, © proper Method. One of his ſtrongeſt Bvidetices, | 


fine altari, fore touch'd upon in the 18th Chapter of hi 
© fine e- 28th Book De, Civitate Dei. Yet Vives does nol 
kel. ſeem to have ſet this Proof in its full Light 
N For nothing can really be more convincing 

to a ſober and ſound judgment, than a 
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e cy y deliver'd a thouſand Vears before deut 
tion, and now literally verified to the Ry 
a the World, for more than ſixteen ne 
fi 19 Atarcilius Ficinus's Work on the ſame 
is chiefly a Demonſtration of oe 
d 5 2 pin by the Prophecies of the Ol 
t Teſtament, by be Miracles of the New, ad 
n. by the Truth of the chriſtian Doctrine, SAY | 
l. iy illiterate Men, without Paſſion or Tutereſt, 
a0 ſuch as could neither be when pes to? 
i= W cciv'd, nor could entertain a Deſign of — uef 
,) WM fing upon others. Byt one of th moft: 
is WY Micthods in the Defence and Illuſtration b ber 
en Faith, is that of Melchior Cunus, Biſhop'of 'the 
ed Canaries, founded upon the Tenor of Scrip 
as tures, Fathers, Councils, Divines, and all the 
u Force of rational Argument. 1 forbear t 
de mention thoſe late A polo iſts that are in — 
he Hands of e Rear” hat 1 have ſaiĩd of 
nd others, may ſufficient to give us ſome Idea of 
10 the Uſe which a Chriſtian Profeſſor obght_ to 
e make of his Philoſophy, after the Example of 
of theſe great Perſons, who applied it wholly to the 
al Eſtabliſhment and Defence of Religion. For upon 
mature Confideration, this will appear to be the 
ol only Thing that is real and ſolid in Life. And 
ia ſince all other Poſſeſſions, or Attainments are N 
Fi vain and periſhable, the only true Wiſdom is 77": | 
to meditate upon Eternity; and the beſt Philo- primo Y 
_ ſophy is to be a good Man. | principio 
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Compleat Body of Chirargical Operations : 
A. Containing, the whole Practice of Surge. 
293, with Obſervations and Remarls an each Cale. 
Amongſt which are inſerted, the ſeveral Ways, 
of delivering Women in Natural and Unnaty-, 
ral Labours. The whole illuſtrated with Cop. - 
per- Plates, explaining the ſeveral Bandages, Sb. 
tures and divers uſeful Inſtruments,. By M. de 
Is Vauguion, M. D. and Intendant of the Royal 
Hoſpitals about Paris. Faithfully done into Evgliſh, 
Ane Voyage to Traly ; with curious Obſerva- 
tian On ſeveral other Countries, as Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Savoy, Geneva, Flanders; and Holland, To- 
gether with uſeful Inſtructions for thoſe who ſhall 
travel thither. Done out of, French. The ſecond. 
Edition, enlarg d above one Third, and enrich'd 
| with ſeveral new Figures. In two Volumes. 
; Ta A New. Voyage to the Levant, containing an 
Account. of the moſt remarkable Curioſities in 


Germany, France, Italy, Malta and. (Turkey, with 
hiſtorical Obſervations, relating to the. preſent 
and ancient State of thoſe Countries. By, the 
Sieur de Mont. Done into Engliſh, and adorn'd 
with Figures. The third Edition corrected. 890, 
The Compleat Horſeman, or perfect Farxier, in 
two Parts. Part I. Diſcovering the ſureſt Afarks 
of Beauty, Goodneſs, Faults and Imperfections 
of Horſes, the beſt Method of Breeding and Back. 
10g Colrs, making their Mouths, Buying, Dieting, 
and other wiſe ordering of Horſes. The Art of 
Shooing, with the ſeveral Sorts of Shoes, adapted 
to the various Defects of bad Feet. and the Preſer- 
vation of Good. The Art of Riding and Ma- 
naging the great Horſe, &c. Part II. Contains the 
Signs and Cauſes of their Diſeaſes; with the true 
Method of Curing them. Written in French by 
the Sieur de Solleyſell, Querry to the preſent King 
of Fance, and one of the Royal Academy of Paris. A- 
= bridg'd 


bridg'd from the Folio. Done into Engliſh by Sir 
Wiliam Hope. With the Addition of ſeyeral excel- 
. lent Receipts, by our beſt Farriers: And Dire- 
ctions to the Buyers and Sellers of Horſes. Illu- 
ſtrated with ſeveral Copper - Plates. In 8 o. Price gs. 
Of Wiſdom: Three Books Written originally 
in Fench hy the Sieur de Charron; with an Account 
of the Author. Made Engliſh by Geo. Stanhope, D. D. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majeſty, and late 
Fellow of King's-Colledge in Cambridge, from the 
beſt Edition, corrected and enlarged by the Au- 
thor a little before his Death. In two Volumes. 
The compleat Surgeon, or the whole Art of Sur- 
gery, explain'd in a moſt familiar Method, con- 
taining an exact Account of its Principles, and 
ſeveral Parts, viz. Of the Bones, Muſcles, Tu- 
mors, Ulcers, and Wounds Simple and Complica- 
ted, or thoſe by Gun-ſhot ; as Alſo of venereal Di- 
ſeaſes ; the Scurvy, Fractures, Luxations, and all 
Sorts of Chirurgical Operations. To which is ad- 


ded, a Chirurgical Diſpenſatory ; ſhewing the 


Manner how to prepare all ſuch Medicines as are 


moſt neceſſary for a Surgeon, and particularly the  - 


Mercurial Panacea. Written in French by M. le 
Clerk, Phyſician in Ordinary to the French King; 
and faithfully Tranſlated into Engliſn. The third 
Edition, enlarged by the Author, with the ex- 
cellent Method of preparing the Brain, by that 
Dextrous and learned Anatomiſt MA. Duncan: 
And with many judicious Remarks, and new 
chirurgical Machines of the Invention of the in- 
genious and skilful A. Arnaud. In Twelves. 
A Deſcription of Bandages and Dreſſings, ac- 
cording to the moſt commodious Ways now 
uſed in France. Written in French by M. le Clerk, 
Phyſician in Ordinary to the French King, and 


Engliſb, with forty eight Copper-Plates, repre- 
ſenting the Figures of the ſeveral Parts of each 
Dreſſing. In Twelves. 
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Author of the compleat Surgeon. Tranſlated into 
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